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tlon.  It  1*8  given  homes  to  over  20,000  per¬ 
sons.  Pr*8ent  demands  upon  the  Society  ex¬ 
ceed  anything  of  the  kind  thus  far  known  in 
its  history.  Some  500,000  people  are  to-day 
looking  towards  Africa  as  their  future  home. 

The  flint  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanagnlias  just  been  celebrated  in  this 
city.  Th*  Orphanage  is,  for  the  present,  lo¬ 
cated  at  1819  South  Broad  street.  But  the 
expectation  is  to  build  an  edifice  with  more 
ample  accommodations  outside  the  city.  For 
this  purp^  a  fund  of  $20,000  is  needed,  and 
two  subcttiptlons,  one  of  $1000,  and  another 
of  $2500,  have  been  received.  The  Institu¬ 
tion  is  y«*  In  its  Infancy,  but  the  infancy  is 
one  that  betokens  a  growth  to  proportions 
worthy  of  the  denomination  whose  name  it 
bears.  _ 


diet  that  he  “  died  by  strangling,  at  the  hands 
of  unkno^vn  persons.”  The  West  is  still  the 
West.  We  have  just  had  brought  on  to  the 
train  “The  Black  Hills  Daily  Pioneer,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Deadwood,  Dakota.  In  it  are  no¬ 
ticed  a  CJongregational  and  an  Episcopal 
church  service,  and  a  Boman  Catholic  festi¬ 
val  and  ball.  At  Bock  Creek  we  met  a  guard 
of  soldiers  who  had  come  down  from  a  north¬ 
ward  military  camp,  to  protect  an  ofifleer,  not 
from  Indians,  but  from  white  desperadoes, 
who  lie  in  wait 'amongst  the  plains  and  hills. 
We  are  plunging  into  the  wonders  of  Echo 
and  Weber  cations.  J.  A.  Pbiest. 


Old  North  was  of  oourae  Esoopal,  known  as 
“  Christ  Church,”  and  hi  maintained  its 
name  and  character  witbiit  change  to  this 
day. 

Inside  of  this  church  Ak  be  seen  the  first 
statue  of  Washington  eveaxecuted,  the  work 
of  an  Italian  artist.  Du|^  our  early  strug¬ 
gles  it  was  carried  in  prqiBasions  and  at  the 
head  of  troops,  for  milita^  effect. 


Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  her  Majesty’s  highest  court.  Of  course 
he  has  no  interest  in  Galley’s  release,  beyond 
that  which  is  prompted  by  common  human¬ 
ity  and  justice ;  and  it  does  credit  to  his  bead 
and  heart  that  amidst  the  incidents  of  a  long 
and  active  life  in  Parliament,  at  the  Bar,  and 
on  the  Bench,  the  impression  of  Galley’s  in¬ 
nocence  has  not  been  effaced,  and  that  he  has 
made  the  attempt  he  recently  has  to  have 
that  Innocence  judicially  determined.  The 
case  of  Galley,  however,  is  not  likely  to  rest 
here.  The  Home  Secretary  will  be  further 
troubled  with  a  petition  to  reopen  the  case, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  it  may  so  far  trou¬ 
ble  his  spirit  that  he  will  grant  it. 

These  cases  suggest  “another  judicial  in¬ 
iquity,”  as  a  few  characterize  it,  though  their 
zeal  maybe  but  a  great  folly.  On  “Easter 
Monday,”  each  year  since  the  conviction  and 
sentence  of  “Sir  Boger  Tichborne,”  a  dem¬ 
onstration  by  processions,  banners,  and  ora¬ 
tory  in  Hyde  Park,  has  been  made,  clamoring 
for  his  release.  On  some  of  these  banners, 
as  I  observed  them  on  Monday  last,  this  same 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  who  gave  “Sir  Bog¬ 
er”  his  sentence,  is  terribly  berated.  The 
chief  promoter  of  this  annual  oi)servance  is 
Dr.  Kenealy,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who 
was  “Sir  Boger’s”  counsel.  He  spoke  in 
Hyde  Park  on  Monday,  from  a  carriage,  to  a 
multitude,  and  in  the  carriage  with  him  was 
a  son  of  “the  claimant,”  and  waving  over  the 
carriage  was  a  banner  inscribed  “  Please  re- 


Gov.  Talbot  having  given  them  a  bale  of  fian- 
nel  for  this  purpose.  A  blessed  work  for  giv¬ 
ers  and  receivers.  Pubitak. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

Unusual  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
Christian  public  in  the  recent  Episcopal  Con¬ 
vention  assembled  in  this  city.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Epipha¬ 
ny,  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fifteenth-streets, 
the  rector  of  which  is  the  Bev.  Bichard  New¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  who  is  highly  esteemed  by  people 
of  all  denominations  in  the  city,  for  his  evan¬ 
gelical  spirit  and  his  piety. 

A  glance  at  the  body  was  sufficient  to  certi¬ 
fy  one  that  it  embraced  a  large  share  of  tal¬ 
ent  and  character.  But  for  the  white  sleeves 
of  the  president.  Bishop  Stevens,  one  might 
have  taken  it  for  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
The  lay  element  was  present  in  proportions 
larger  than  we  allow  in  our  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  Some  time  ago  the  London  Times 
said  that  the  time  had  oome  for  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  respect  “  to  take  a  leaf  from 
Presbyterianism.”  Our  Methodist  brethren 
have  taken  a  long  stride  in  this  direction. 
The  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  are  at  this 
moment  making  steady  advances  along  the 
path  of  synodical  government.  And  our 
Episcopal  brethren  admit  to  their  Conven¬ 
tions  three  lay  delegates  from  each  church, 
while  we  limit  the  delegation  to  a  single  rul¬ 
ing  elder.  However,  the  preponderance  in 
numbers  is  counterbalanced  by  limitation  of 
the  right  to  vote,  the  three  delegates  from 
a  parish  being  counted  only  as  one,  in  voting 
upon  the  measures  passed  in  the  House. 

Some  slight  differences  of  administration 
were  noticeable  in  the  proceedings.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  us  the  right  of  protest  is  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right.  But  it  would  seem  that 
protest  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  House.  When  one  rose 
to  offer  a  protest  a  vote  upon  a  motion  to  al¬ 
low  it  was  taken  and  declared  by  the  chair¬ 
man  to  be  lost ;  however,  upon  a  division  it 
was  found  to  be  carried;  but  a  motion  im¬ 
mediately  following  to  allow  the  protest  to  go 
on  record,  was  negatived.  Had  this  action 
been  based,  as  apparently  it  was  not,  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  protest  was  disre¬ 
spectful,  it  would  have  accorded  with  our  us¬ 
age.  And  the  assumption  in  this  case  would, 
we  suppose,  have  been  valid  as  the  protest  in 
terms  declared  the  action  of  the  majority  to 
be  "null  and  void.” 

The  interest  in  the  Convention  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  dealt  very  largely  with  ritual¬ 
ism,  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  comer  of 
Twentieth  and  Cherry  streets,  being  the  chief 
offender.  For  a  long  time  the  doings  in  that 
church,  with  its  ^white-frontal  vested  altar 


GRUMBLERS. 

Bff  Bev.  Theodors  L.  Cnyler. 

There  is  one  person  whom  it  is  always  safe 
to  scold ;  and  that  is  the  person  who  walks  in 
our  own  shoes.  Even  when  we  have  done 
wrong  if  we  would  give  ourselves  a  good  casti¬ 
gation,  other  people  would  be  less  inclined  to 
lay  on  the  lash.  But  instead  of  finding  fault 
with  ourselves,  we  are  too  often  finding  fault 
with  our  neighbors ;  worst  of  all  we  some¬ 
times  secretly  carry  a  grudge  against  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

Paul  was  a  model  in  many  things,  but  in 
nothing  more  than  in  his  thorough  content¬ 
ment.  He  never  grumbled.  He  knew  how  to 
be  abased  in  a  dungeon  and  how  to  abound  in 
grace ;  bow  to  be  full  and  how  to  live  on 
scanty  rations.  “I  have  learned  in  whaUo- 
mer  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.”  If 
he  lived  in  our  day,  we  can  believe  that  be 
would  be  royally  happy  as  a  home-missionary 
on  four  hundred  a  year,  or  that  he  would 
sing  and  give  thanks  even  when  the  victim  of 
dyspepsia,  or  that  he  would  be  sweet-temper¬ 
ed  with  a  sharp  sciatica ;  in  short,  would  be 
contented  anywhere— unless  he  was  bursting 
with  a  desire  to  preach,  and  had  to  sit  waiting 
for  a  call. 

Contentment  is  tme  heart-quiet  under  God’s 
will.  It  does  not  depend  on  a  full  purse,  or  a 
brown-stone  house,  or  a  good  appetite,  or  a 
prosperous  lot. 


The  com¬ 
munion  service,  Bible,  aa  prayer  books  were 
given  by  King  George  L  The  Bible  was 
printed  in  1717,  and  oUed  the  “Vinegar 
Edition,”  from  a  mistakmf  the  translator  or 
printer  in  making  parade  of  the  vineyard 
read  “parable  of  the  vingar.”  The  records 
of  this  church  say  that  tb  first  Sunday-school 
ever  started  in  this  suntry  was  in  this 
church,  in  1814. 

I  might  linger  withitand  around  the  Old 
North  and  its  adjoining  Oopp’s  Hill  to  the 
end  of  my  letter,  and  stH  leave  half  the  story 
of  their  curious  and  istractive  lessons  un¬ 
told.  Strangers  visiti^  this  city  will  find 
few  localities  more  wothy  of  their  attention 
than  “Old  Boston,”  ome  the  seat  and  centre 
of  learning  and  wealth  and  fashion,  of  which 
ample  monuments  stil  remain,  and  amid 
which  the  Old  North  cknch  stands  in  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  its  youth,  keeping 
guard  over  its  own  trcfciures  and  the  graves 
of  those  who  sleep  beieath  its  shade.  And 
if  ever  men  should  tall  of  demolishing  this 
temple,  may  it  not  relearse  in  their  ears, 
with  equal  or  greater  reason,  the  eloquent 
pleadings  which  havebmn  as  walls  of  defence 
around  the  Old  South  ? 

Episcopal  Cttvention. 

It  is  the  Convention  the  Diocese  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  met  In  Bt.  Paul’s  church  on 
Thursday  last.  The  opening  sermon  by  Bev. 
Phillips  Brooks  had  poists  of  special  interest. 
Taking  his  text  in  John,  “As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,”  he  bent  his 
whole  discourse  to  the  duty  and  work  of  sav¬ 
ing  men’s  souls.  As  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  his  servants  are  to 
pursue  the  same  end.  Too  often,  he  said,  in 
Chtirch  matters,  we  stop  to  combat  minor  er¬ 
rors  and  forget  the  souls  of  men.  Not  in  a 
spirit  of  Church  exclusiveness  was  this  work 
to  be  done.  If  a  man  have  the  love  of  souls 
in  his  heart,  he  will  fellowship  another  who 
is  moved  by  the  same  love,  even  though  he 
may  think  his  brotlier  is  a  little  irregular  in 
his  method  of  getting  sinners  into  Christ’s 
fold.  The  preacher  pressed  this  point  with 
special  force,  insisting  on  the  importance  of 
harmonious  action  with  all  others  who  are 
seeking  the  spread  of  Christ’s  Gospel.  Bish¬ 
op  Paddock,  in  his  address  to  the  Convention, 
called  attention  to  the  action  of  the  great 
Lambeth  Conference  in  England,  as  setting 
its  face  against  any  alterations  in  the  ritual 
without  the  approval  of  the  diocesan  bishop. 


ENOUBSAim  AMEBICAN  REOABD  FOR  LA'VF. 

Singilsr  Case  of  an  Innocent  Man  Punished. 

London,  April,  1879. 

Dear  Utangelist :  It  has  often  been  said  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  a  degree  of  tfuth, 
do  doubt,  that  justice  is  better  executed  in 
England  than  in  America;  that  tliere  is  a 
higher  fcp^ard  fur  law  liere  than  there,  even 
though  it  may  be  more  or  less  inspired  by 
the  known  fact  that  if  the  law  be  violated 
here.  Justice  is  more  likely  to  follow  speedily. 
Even  in  tlie  United  States,  as  all  know,  crime 
is  moru  sorely  overtaken  by  the  law  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  ' '  J ersey  j  ustice  ”  has 


Its  fountain  is  the  heart. 
As  long  as  that  keeps  sweet  and  satisfied  with 
God,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  acid  on  the 
lips,  or  a  scowl  on  the  brow. 


The  real  Marah 
from  which  nearly  all  the  grumbling  issues,  is 
a  sour  imsanctified  heart. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  detestable 
sin  it  is  to  grumble  ?  Discontent  is  the  rust 
which  tarnishes  the  brightest  profession,  and 
gnaws  out  the  very  core  of  faith.  It  never  re¬ 
moves  one  sorrow,  and  yet  kills  a  hundred 
joys.  It  disgraces  our  religion,  disgusts  the 
world,  and  insults  our  God.  Even  when  we 
are  on  a  cross  of  trial  it  only  mingles  a  cup  of 
vinegar  and  gall  to  make  our  sufferings  the 
more  bitter.  In  nothing  is  God’s  forbearance 
more  conspicuous  than  the  patience  with 
which  He  bears  with  chronic  grumblers. 

Perhaps  a  few  prescriptions  may  help  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  grievous  malady. 
The  first  one  is  to  strive  after  more  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  next  one  is  to  strive  to 
keep  a  good  conscience.  Guilt  breeds  discon¬ 
tent  and  wretchedness.  Sunny-hearted  old 
Paul  used  to  say  "This  is  our  rejoicing,  even 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience.”  He  who  is 
ill  at  ease  with  his  conscience  is  ill-disposed 


may  not  sometimes  be  overstrained.  Two 
cases  have  recently  been  brought  to  light 
here  which  suggest  this.  One  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  nottoed,  and  the  other  has  just  attracted 
attention.  The  crime  involved  in  both  oases 
was  OHirder,  and  in  one  of  them  robbery  and 
plunder  were  the  motive.  In  each  case  the 
supposed  criminal  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
vlcte<!^  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  in  one 
the  penalty  was  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  lile,  and  in  the  other  to  banishment  to 
one  of  England’s  penal  colonies. 

It  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  one  of 
these  Bi‘'n  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  t#  his  charge ;  that  he  was  not  even  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  place  where  it  was  committed  at 
the  t^me,  the  real  murderer  having  revealed 
hima^f  while  under  sentence  of  death  for 
another  murder.  The  English  Secretary  of 
State^or  the  Home  Department — with  whom, 
solely,  the  authority  of  release  rests — being 
perended  of  the  facts,  lias  released  the  in- 
noc^t  man  from  prison,  and  the  Exchequer 
Mm  £1,000  as  a  reward  for  false 
The  release,  and  oompanaa- 


THE  LATE  REV.  HENRY  NEILL,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist ;  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  by  the  readers  of  that  remarkable 
work  on  Christian  life,  “  Grace  fob  Grace,” 
by  Dr.  James,  that  many  of  the  letters  were 
originally  addressed  by  him  to  Dr.  Neill,  be¬ 
tween  whom  there  had  been  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  very  tender  and  intimate  friend¬ 
ship,  which  continued  until  broken  by  death. 
It  is  doubtful.  Indeed,  whether  we  ever  should 
have  had  a  book  which  will  be  dear  to  the 
Church  while  it  lasts,  had  not  the  profound 
spiritual  experience  of  Dr.  James  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  correspondence  designed  to  lift 
his  cherished  friend  to  the  same  plane  of 
light  and  peace  in  believing.  The  remaining 
letters  in  the  volume  were  largely  written  to 
a  lady  eminent  as  a  teacher,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  preceded 
;  both  of  the  brethren  already  mentioned  to 
Heaven.  When  conversing  with  Dr.  Neill 
about  the  correspondence,  a  part  of  which 
only  was  published,  he  spoke  very  earnestly 

of  the  crisis  in  his  own  ministerial  and  per¬ 
sonal  exiajrieiice,  wnich  tne  roving  ana  fmMi- 

ful  words  of  Dr.  Jamas  so  fully  met,  Infiu- 
encing  all  his  subsequent  life  and  labors. 

Neither  of  these  gifted,  cultured  men  lov¬ 
ed  controversy,  but  furnish  a  bright  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  blessedness  and  fruitfulness  of 
friendships  among  ministerial  brethren,  and 
their  mutual  endeavors  to  make  others  holy 
and  peaceful;  and  of  the  memories  which 
live  after  they  are  gone,  to  refresh  and  cheer 
those  who  come  after  them  in  the  conflict 
and  victories  of  faith.  P.  C.  H. 


Seek  for  a  fresh  invoice  of  faith.  Unbelief  ] 
can  scoff  or  growl ;  faith  is  the  nightingale 
that  sings  in  the  darkest  hour.  Faith  can 
draw  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 
flint.  With  Christ  in  possession  and  heaven 
in  reversion,  it  marches  to  the  music  of  the 
One-hundred-and-third  Psalm  over  the  rough¬ 
est  road,  and  against  the  most  cutting  blast. 

Look  on  God’s  side  of  everything,  for  that 
is  the  bright  side.  His  clouds  always  have 
silver  linings.  Look  more  at  the  promises ; 
more  at  Jesus  the  uncomplaining  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  ;  more  at  the  glory  which  is  not  far  off. 
Strive  for  more  holiness ;  for  the  more  you 
are  sanctified,  the  better  will  you  be  satisfied. 
Be  sure  of  this — there  are  no  grumblers  in 
Heaven. 


thlRBouatry,  nainrSg  the  Introduction  of  the 
confessional  as  one  Instance.  It  was,  appa¬ 
rently,  a  following  up,  by  Bishop  Paddock,  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion  in  its  condemnation  of  the  extreme  ritu¬ 
alism  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement’s,  whoso 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  priestly  absolution,  the  real  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  euchartst,  Ac.,  were  sharply  con¬ 


it*  oaauttWw*.  4u,fwued  fl/p«r-altar,  bam.  lUm 
at  the  four  corners  of  tne  cnanoei,  one  bear¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  one  a  chalice,  one 
a  cross,  and  one  a  picture  of  St.  John;  the 
perpetual  light  suspended  from  the  dome  of 
the  chancel  and  three  other  lights  on  each 
side ;  and  its  processions :  a  tail  boy,  in  gird¬ 
ed  alb,  carrying  the  processional  cross,  with 
another  boy,  similarly  vested,  on  each  side 
of  him,  carrying  a  lighted  candle;  twenty- 
four  little  boy  choristers,  in  black  cassocks 
and  short  surplices ;  four  men  with  like  vest¬ 
ments,  carrying  comets,  and  two  with  violins ; 
twenty-three  men  choristers,  dressed  as  the 
others  were,  most  of  them  young ;  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Mortimer,  director  of  the  choir,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Prescott,  rector  of  the  church,  wearing 
cassock  and  surplice;  two  acolytes  in  albs, 
who  were  to  serve  at  the  altar ;  and  last.  Fa¬ 
ther  Maturin,  in  cassock,  amice,  girded  alb, 
and  stole,  who  was  to  celebrate  ttie  Holy 
Communion — for  a  long  time  these  and  other 
like  doings  have  been  a  grief  of  heart  to  the 
excellent  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  to  those 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  whom  the  Prolestant- 
ism  of  their  Church  is  dear.  Admonition  up¬ 
on  admonition  having  been  without  avail, 
and  there  being  no  specific  canon  that  could 
be  brought  to  boar  upon  the  specific  sins  of 
the  offenders,  the  Convention  passed,  with  a 
good  majority,  a  new  canon  by  which  future 
offences  may  be  tried  and  punished.  Of  course 
all  tlie  sympathies  of  Presbyterians  are  on 
the  side  of  the  true  Protestants  and  against 
the  ritualists. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  this  city  was  a  complete 
success.  Before  the  time  of  meeting  so  many 
delegates  had  arrived  from  various  and  wide¬ 
ly  distant  parts  that  the  Assembly-room  1334 
Cliostnut  street  was  full  to  overflowing.  The 
subsequent  meetings  were  hold  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church,  which  was  filled,  floor  and  gal¬ 
leries.  The  audience  listened  with  rapt  at¬ 
tention  to  the  simple  narratives  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Mrs.  Mateer  of  Tungchow,  Mrs.  De 
Heer  and  Mrs.  Beutlinger  of  Corisco.  The 
society  now  numbers  nearly  a  thousand  aux¬ 
iliaries,  and  it  raised  last  year  upwards  of 
$88,000,  some  $4,000  more  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  This  $8^,000  has  saved  many  a  mission 
from  cruel  curtailment  of  its  work,  and  prov¬ 
ed  a  powerful  force  in  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands.  The 
woman-force  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
in  the  world.  Verily  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  estimate  of  woman  since  the 
heathen  Metellus  Macedonicus  said  in  the  Bo¬ 
man  Senate,  “  Could  we  exist  ^without  wives 
at  all,  doubtless  wo  should  rid  ourselves  of 
the  plague  they  are  to 


The  release,  and  oompansa- 
tlon,  Miwever,  do  not  come  tin  alter 

ny  of  some  two  years’  confinement,  shattered 
health,  and,  what  is  far  worse  than  all,  the 
death  of  an  honored  father  of  a  broken  heart 
at  his  son’s  supposed  disgrace  and  the  dis¬ 
honor  he  had  brought  upon  his  family.  The 
mother  lives  to  embrace  her  son,  though  stie 
has  led  two  years  of  a  life  which  is  said  to 
have  been  more  bitter  than  death.  One  is 
forcibly  reminded,  on  learning  of  such  a  case, 
of  the  oft-quoted  saying  of  Blackstone,  given 
to  Illustrate  what  the  great  commentator  on 
English  law  said  was  a  radical  principle  of 
English  justice :  “  It  is  better  that  ten  guilty 
men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer.”  The  case  of  William 
Haboon  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  show 
that  even  English  justice  may  not  always  be 
wisely  administered. 

The  other  instance  is  one  the  merits  of 
which  remain  in  some  doubt;  but  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  victim,  now  suffering  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  law  in  a  penal  eolony,  is  as¬ 
serted  by  no  less  an  authority  in  judicial  mat¬ 
ters  than  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  her  Majesty’s  high- 

If  he 


OVERLAND  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

On  the  Wing — ^Across  the  Continent — On  the  Border 
between  Wyoming  and  Utah  Territoriee. 

May  14, 1879. 

Dear  Evangelist :  You,  who  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Field  have  taken  this  same  westward 
flight,  know  what  it  is  to  be  on  the  wing 
across  the  Continent,  using  the  pinions  of 
these  Union  Pacific  cars. 


Returning  Miteionaries. 

A  pleasant  meeting  was  held  a  few  days 
since  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board,  at 
which  were  present  several  missionaries  who 
are  soon  to  return  to  their  foreign  fields  of 
labor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrick  go  to  Marso- 
van.  Western  Turkey,  where  Mr.  Herrick  lias 
already  spent  twenty  years  of  missionary  life ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Porter  return  to  Tient¬ 
sin,  North  China;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis 
return  to  Western  Turkey,  and  Miss  Clara  H. 
Hamlin  and  Miss  Cornelia  P.  Williams  go  to 
Constantinople.  Secretary  Clark  remarked 
on  the  occasion  that  he  thought  the  late  war 
would  prove  favorable  to  missions  in  Turkey, 
and  that  there  were  prospects  of  great  social 
and  religious  changes  there  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Herrick  said  he  had  great  confi¬ 
dence  In  the  evangelization  of  Turkey  at  no 
distant  day.  These  missionaries  arc  expect¬ 
ed  to  leave  for  their  several  destinations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer. 

Three  of  our  Congregational  ministers  have 
offered  themselves  to  the  Episcopal  Conven¬ 
tion,  now  in  session,  for  orders  in  that  Church. 
They  are  men  of  a  high  order  of  talent  and  of 
irreproachable  standing.  One  of  them,  Bev. 
Mr.  Abbott,  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Congregationallst ;  and  another,  Bev. 
Mr.  Allen,  was  lately  dismissed  from  the 
Chamber-street  chapel,  for  many  years,  till 
recently,  supported  by  the  Old  South  church. 
While  they  can  well  enough  be  spared  from 
the'ir  former  connection,  they  will  be  emi¬ 
nently  serviceable  in  their  new  relations,  giv¬ 
ing  fresh  strength  and  courage  to  the  evan¬ 
gelicals  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Every 
such  accession  will  help  to  brace  them  up,  as 
they  seem  inclined  to  do,  for  a  firm  stand 
against  the  extreme  ritualism  which  seems 
to  be  getting  more  bold  and  defiant  every  day. 

The  Universalist  ministers  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  at  a  meeting  last  Monday,  adopted 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  Bible  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  This  they  did,  as  distinctly  stat¬ 
ed,  not  with  a  view  to  any  form  of  sectarian¬ 
ism,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting  essential 
morality,  and  of  fitting  the  young  for  a  safe 
and  useful  citizenship.  This  is  sound  doc¬ 
trine — ^too  sound  and  enlightened  for  Catholic 
priests  to  endorse. 

The  refugees  are  getting  much  material  aid 
from  this  city.  Besides  the  cash,  two  to 
three  thousand  dollars,  already  forwarded  to 
agents  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas,  the  colored 
women  have  gone  to  work  on  a  large  scale, 
to  make  up  and  forward  cases  and  bales  of 
clothing  for  men.  women,  and  children.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  and  merchants  are  sending  them 
liberal  quantities  of  cloth  to  be  worked  up. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  Old  North  Church. 

The  abundance  of  talk  about  the  “  Old 
South  ”  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  might 
lead  one  to  the  inference  that  that  was  the 
only  church  in  Boston  whose  age  and  record 
gave  a  claim  to  veneration  and  preservation. 
Now  the  truth  is,  “  the  Old  Norjh  ”  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  in  age,  having  been  built  in  1723,  six 
years  before  the  Old  South ;  and  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  church  in  Boston  standing  on  its  original 
ground,  and  the  oldest  public  building  in  the 
city  except  the  old  State  House.  It  is  the 
equal  of  Old  South  in  size,  height  of  steeple, 
and  in  architectural  appearance,  and  also  in 
durability,  its  walls  of  brick  being  two  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  It  has  a  war  record  of  its 
own,  for  if  British  officers  did  not  make  it  a 
riding  school,  both  they  and  the  continentals 
used  it  as  a  watch  and  signal  station,  for  from 
its  tall  steeple  our  men  gave  warning,  by  a 
preconcerted  signal,  of  the  movement  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  towards  Concord  and  Lexington, 
and  from  the  same  eminence,  a  little  later, 
Oen.  Gage  witnessed  the  burning  of  Charles¬ 
town  and  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Under 
this  church  was  deposited  the  body  of  Major 
Pitcairn,  who  led  the  British  attack  on  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  who  fell  at  the  third  assault  on 
Bunker  Hill  by  the  bullet  of  a  negro  soldier 
from  Salem.  As  for  pulpit  honors,  the  Old 
North  need  borrow  none,  for  it  was  the  church 
and  pulpit  of  the  Mathers — Increase,  Cotton, 
and  Samuel — men  of  power,  famous  in  New 
England  history,  and  chief  preachers  to  the 
Northenders.  Their  tomb,  enclosed  in  a  neat 
iron  fence,  is  in  Copp’s  Hill  burying-ground, 
just  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  church. 
Copp’s  Hill  is  so  identified  with  the  Old 
North  that  I  cannot  pass  it  without  noticing 
some  of  its  odd  inscriptions.  Death’s  heads 
and  hour-glasses  are  seen  on  many  of  the 
stones.  Prevailing  names  of  that  period  are 
a  curiosity.  On  stones  standing  in  close 
proximity  one  may  read ;  "  Here  repose  the 
ashes  of  Mr.  John  Milk  and  Mr.  William 
Beer ;  of  Samuel  Mower  and  Theodocia  Hay ; 
of  Elizabeth  Tout  and  Thomas  Scoot;  of 
Charity  Brown,  Elizabeth  Scarlet,  and  Mary 
White,”  4c. 

Within  the  steeple  of  this  church  is  hung  a 
chime  of  eight  bells.  On  each  bell  is  an  in¬ 
scription,  the  first  of  which  reads :  "  This 
peal  of  eight  bells  is  the  gift  of  generous  per¬ 
sons  to  Christ  Church,  in  Boston,  N.  E.,  Anno 
1744.”  On  the  second :  “  This  church  was 
founded  in  the  year  1723.  Timothy  Cutter, 
D.D.,  first  rector.”  On  the  third :  "  We  are 
the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  in  North  America,  1744,”  and  so  on.  The 


I  am  writing  with 
the  train  in  motion ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will 
be  able  to  read  what  1  write,  so  excellent  is 
the  road  bed,  and  so  even  and  moderate  the 
I  have  never  ridden  over  a  bet- 


movement. 

ter,  or  better-equipped,  road  than  this;  and 
there  is  so  much  to  interest,  even  on  the 
dreariest  parts  of  the  route,  that  the  weari¬ 
ness  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  think.  And 
what  can  be  drearier  than  these  interminable 
alkaline  sage-brush  plains  ?  I  asked  a  fellow- 
traveller  this  question  this  morning,  and  he 
answered  “The  Desert  of  Sahara,  wliich  I 
once  traversed  1  ”  And  so  America  cannot 
boast  over  Africa  even  for  dreariness !  But 
the  desolation  of  the  ride  has  be  .m  relieved 
by  constant  views  of  the  magnificent  W^tch 
Bange  on  the  south,  by  straining  after  Fre¬ 
mont’s  Peak  on  the  north,  by  an  occasional 
antelope,  by  the  dreary  little  towns,  and  by 
talking  with  the  people.  The  buffalo  has  tak¬ 
en  his  flight  from  the  face  of  advancing  civili¬ 
zation,  and  thus  far  I  have  not  seen  an  Indian. 

The  first  boy  born  in  Montana,  now  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  on  our  train.  He  is  a  herds¬ 
man,  soon  to  leave  the  train  and  take  the  saJ- 
dle  for  the  ranch  and  the  cattle,  southward 
amongst  the  sage  hills  and  plains.  There 
he  meets  an  uncle  who  makes  his  Winter 
home  at  Cheyenne,  where  the  boy  goes  to 
school  while  Winter  lasts,  and,  I  rejoiced  to 
have  him  tell  me,  to  the  Presbyterian  Sab- 
bath-school.  He  is  a  modest,  intelligent  lad, 
who  never  smokes,  chews,  drinks,  or  swears, 
and  hopes  he  is  a  Christian.  Let  us  never 
despair  of  the  far  West,  where  such  a  native 
specimen  is  found.  Yesterday  I  rode  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  (Spalding), 
who  has  twenty  churches  or  stations  scatter- 1 
ed  over  thousands  of  miles.  I  rode  also  with 
three  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  ministers, 
out  to  select  a  camp-meeting  ground  for  next 
July.  On  yesterday’s  train  was  the  Busso- 
Greek  Bishop  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Is¬ 
lands.  Can’t  Dr.  Kendall  find  a  Presbyterian 
coadjutor  for  him  ?  As  the  train  on  which  I 
am  (which  I  took  at  Cheyenne)  passed  through 
Sidney,  Neb.,  they  had  just  cut  down  the  body 
of  a  Texan  desperado  from  a  telegraph  pole, 
whom  the  people  had  lynched  the  night  be¬ 
fore  for  the  cold  blooded  murder  of  a  citizen. 
The  wretch  declared  that  he  had  committed 
five  murders,  and  be  jumped  himself  from  the 
ladder  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  climb 
the  pole,  and  launched  himself  into  eternity. 
The  coroner’s  jury  had  just  returned  the  ver- 


est  court,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
be  really  innocent,  his  case  is  a  very  hard 
one:  for  he  entered  upon  the  endurance  of 
his  sentence  forty-three  years  ago.  He  was 
at  that  time  approaching  middle  life,  and  is 
now  an  old  man ;  and  on  learning  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  release  of  Haboon,  and  asserting 
his  innocence,  be  petitions  that  his  case  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  proper  authorities,  and 
his  liberty  be  granted  him. 

The  interest  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is 
shown  in  this  way:  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  just  beginning  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  beard  the  trial  of  Edmund  Galley  (the 
penal  convict),  though  he  took  no  part  in  it, 
and  was  convinced  that  be  was  innocent.  The 
conviction  has  never  left  him,  even  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  though  he  has 
never  been  able  to  secure  the  righting  of 
what  he  has  always  believed  to  be  a  grievous 
wrong.  Seeing  how  prompt  was  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  action  in  the  case  of  Haboon,  upon 
the  confession  of  the  real  murderer  that  he 
was  innocent,  tHe  Lord  Chief  Justice  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Bt.  Hon.  B.  A.  Cross,  the  Home 
Secretary,  asking  him  to  look  into  Galley’s 
case,  and  allow  it  to  be  reexamined.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Secretary  declines.  The  reason 


trative  and  the  Judicial  sessions.  There 
would  be  some  advantages  in  such  a  plan : 

1.  We  would  preserve  all  the  advantages  of 
a  large  Assembly. 

2.  All  the  advantages  of  a  small  Judicial 
Assembly  would  be  secured. 

3.  Many  cities  would  bo  glad  to  entertain 
such  an  Assembly,  without  the  sense  of  bur¬ 
den  to  themselves  or  to  the  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

4.  The  present  constitutional  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  Presbyteries  would  be  undis¬ 
turbed. 

5.  The  Synods  would  also  have  a  numerical 
representation.  Each  would  be  equally  rep¬ 
resented  on  a  basis  of  representation  whether 
of  ministers  or  of  members,  more  nearly 
equal  than  an  equal  representation  from  the 
Presbyteries. 

6.  The  Judicial  commissioners  would  be 
nominated  and  elected  with  special  reference 
to  their  judicial  fitness,  and  the  Judicial  ses¬ 
sions  be  composed  of  ripe  men,  with  weight, 
dignity,  and  calmness  of  mind. 

7.  The  Assembly,  from  the  b^lnning  of  its 
Administrative  session  to  the  end  of  its  Ju¬ 
dicial  session,  would  be  one  Assembly,  with 
one  Moderator,  the  same  officers,  and  the 
same  authority  and  power. 


since,  however, 
nature  has  decreed  that  we  cannot  dispense 
with  the  infliction,  it  is  best  to  bear  it  man¬ 
fully,  and  rather  look  to  the  permanent  con¬ 
servation  of  the  State  than  to  our  own  tran¬ 
sient  satisfaction !  ”  To-day  Christian  women 
are  not  only  a  strong  arm  in  the  mission  field 
but  the  very  salt  of  our  republic. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  is  com¬ 
ing  again  to  the  front  before  the  Philadelphia 
public.  A  meeting  held  at  Association  Hall, 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  12th  inst.,  was  the  occasion  of 
cheering  information  and  eloquent  appeal 
from  the  lips  of  the  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Warren  and  others  of 
Philadelphia.  This  Society  has  created  a  na- 
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OUK  CLEYELAND  LETTER. 


Bj  Anion  Smyth,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist:  No  paper  with  which  I 
have  any  acquaintance  has  a  more  able  class 
ql^Kgnlar  oorrespondents  and  contributors, 
tJiim  Thk  EvANOKiiiBT,  counting  me  out.  I 
think  that  your  readers  must  r^ard  them¬ 
selves  as  highly  favored  in  this  respect.  That 
they  must  be  satisfied  with  your  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  I  shall  not  take  time  to  argue :  for  that 
would  be  attempting  to  prove  an  axiom.  But 
of  some  of  your  contributors,  I  have  an  opin- 
i(Hi  to  express. 

Your  Brooklyn  man,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D.,  who  in  fair  weather  writes  “Under  the 
Oatalpa,”  and  who,  the  year  round,  indoors 
or  out,  writes  letter  full  of  sunshine  and 
life  and  inspiration,  is  to  us  all  what  his  first 
name  indicates — a  gift  from  Uod.  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  take  up  a  religious  paper  whose  columns 
are  not  graced  by  his  bright  sa3rings.  But 
Thb  Evanoblist  receives  his  constant,  ev- 
ery-week  attention.  To  it  he  gives  his  best 
thoughts,  and  if  a  single  week  should  pass 
without  his  contribution,  all  your  readers 
would  be  startled  into  making  the  inquiry, 
“  What  can  have  happened  ?  ”  An  Evanoel- 
nrr  with  no  Ouyler  in  it,  would  be  like  the 
Bible  without  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  won¬ 
der  is  not  that  once  in  a  very  great  while  thin 
spots  are  found  in  his  contributions,  but  that 
there  is  so  much  depth  of  soil  to  the  immense 
acreage  which  he  puts  under  cultivation. 

Your  Philadelphia  correspondent  has  no  su¬ 
perior  in  the  line  of  work  which  you  have 
committed  to  his  care.  Dr.  Breed’s  very  high 
character  as  a  Ohristlan  minister,  adds  weight 
to  whatever  work  he  goes  about.  Philadel¬ 
phia  is,  in  an  Important  sense,  the  capital 
city  of  American  Presbyterianism,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  an  expert  in  gathering  and  arranging 
the  facts  pertaining  to  Church  interests  which 
there  every  week  transpire.  One  thing  is  to 
get  hold  of  a  fact,  and  another  thing  is  to 
write  out  that  fact  in  a  readable  and  impress¬ 
ive  manner.  For  these  two  duties.  Dr.  Breed 
is  a  marked  success,  and  it  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ed  thing  if  his  breed  of  writers  was  multi¬ 
plied  a  hundredfold. 

To  keep  you  adequately  supplied  with  “  no¬ 
tions,”  your  Boston  man  has  been  well  cho¬ 
sen.  He  signs  himself  “Puritan,”  which  is  a 
most  honorable  signature.  Still  I  would  like 
to  know  his  real  name.  We  are  apt  to  esteem 
a  man’s  writings  according  to  our  estimation 
of  the  man  himself.  When  your  correspond¬ 
ents  write  imder  or  over  their  own  proper 
names,  I  count  them  as  my  acquaintances  and 
friends,  though  1  may  never  have  met  them ; 
but  when  “Puritan,”  or  “Clement,”  or  “A. 
B.  C.”,  or  “X.  Y.  Z.”,  furnishes  uninterest¬ 
ing  article,  it  vexes  me  that  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  writer. 

A  few  years  since  there  lived  in  this  city  a 
strange  character,  known  in  his  day  by  all 
Clevelanders.  Men  called  him  half-witted, 
which  I  think  was  a  liberal  estimate  of  his 
common-sense.  He  was  emphatically  a  pecu¬ 
liarity,  or  rather  he  was  made  up  of  numer¬ 
ous  peculiarities,  one  of  which  was  a  desire 
to  be  introduced  to  every  person  whom  he 
had  not  before  met,  and  to  introduce  every- 
body  to  everybody  else.  He  had  a^ml^ion 

anywhere  a  stranger,  he  regarded  it  as  his 
mission  to  Introduce  him  to  every  one  pres¬ 
ent.  I  one  day  was  crossing  one  of  our  parks, 
and  met  our  officious  friend,  and  while  speak¬ 
ing  with  him  for  a  moment,  a  strange  gentle¬ 
man  came  along,  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
in  the  following  impressive  manner:  “Bro¬ 
ther  Smyth,  let  me  introduce  you  to  this 
stranger;  I  don’t  know  who  be  is.”  The 
stranger  and  I  clasped  hands,  and  laughed 
each  oth«r  in  the  face,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  went  our  respective  ways.  That  intro¬ 
duction  Wfis  just  about  on  a  level  with  that 
which  I  have  had  to  a  good  many  of  your 
correspondents. 

Your  Rochester  correspondent  calls  himself 
"Wyoming,  but^verybody  knows  that  his  full 
name  is  Joseph  R.  Page,  with  a  D.D.  as  a  de¬ 
served  appendix.  His  sharp  eye  lets  no  event 
of  religious  interest  in  the  “  Flour  City  ”  and 
its  adjacencies,  escape  his  notice. 

In  Chicago,  Clement  (“  I  don’t  know  what 
his  name  is  ”)  writes  letters  admirable  both 
as  to  matter  and  to  spirit.  He  evidently  does 
not  intend  that  the  “  Garden  City  ”  shall  be 
forgotten.  I  wish  I  knew  his  name.  His  last 
paragraph  is  headed  “ABlessing  in  Disguise.” 
That  is  just  what  he  himself  is  to  me. 

Ambrose  of  Bay  City  cannot  hide  his  iden¬ 
tity  by  the  use  of  his  baptismal  name  alone. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  Dr.  Wight,  and  I 
am  not  so  wise  in  my  own  conceit  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  description  of  his  unique  letters.  I 
might  tell  what  I  know  about  chain-lightning; 
the  aurora  borealis,  shooting  stars,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  cannot  describe  Am¬ 
brose  when  he  turns  his  golden  pen  loose  to 
leave  behind  it  a  track  sparkling  with  wit  and 
wisdom,  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  sayings 
“  as  odd  as  Dick’s  hat-band,  which  went  half 
way  round  and  tucked  under.” 

But  I  must  give  over  my  purpose  of  men¬ 
tioning  all  your  prominent  contributors.  The 
half  have  not  yet  been  named.  Drs.  Mears, 
Nelson,  and  Knox  of  New  York,  Burdick  of 
Wisconsin,  Moon  of  Pennsylvania,  Rice  of 
California,  Jackson  of  Everywhere,  and  a 
score  of  others  I  must  pass  without  further 
notice.  They  are  good  boys  all,  and  may  all 
blessings  be  theirs. 

One  week  from  to-day  our  great  Assembly 
will  gather  at  Saratoga.  I  judge  that  it  will 
embrace  more  ministers  of  distinction  than 
any  preceding  Assembly  with  which  I  have 
had  acquaintance.  Something  has  been  said 
n  The  Evaeoblist  as  to  who  shall  be  chosen 
moderator.  There  will  be  fifty  commission¬ 
ers  who  are  worthy  of  this  honor.  Dr.  Jes¬ 
sup  has  been  favorably  mentioned,  and  for 
many  other  reasons  than  that  he  is  a  Susque¬ 
hanna  county  boy,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  command  of  “the  six  hundred.”  If 
an  elder  might  be  chosen  moderator,  and 
there  is  neither  law  nor  reason  why  he  should 
not,  no  worthier  candidate  could  be  named 
than  Truman  P.  Handy  of.  Cleveland. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
Saratoga  Assembly  may  be  characterized  by  a 
degree  of  serious  dignity  greatly  in  ad\’ance 
of  those  of  recent  years.  It  seems  to  me  that 
frequent  applause  and  rude  laughter  are  mis¬ 
erably  out  of  place  in  the  proceedings  of  such 
a  body.  I  have  been  shocked  in  reading  the 
proceedings  of  one  of  our  Presbyteries,  which 
has  recently  become  unfortunately  notorious. 
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to  find  that  the  audience,  including,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose,  ministers  and  elders,  was  ready  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  iq>roarious  laughter  upon  the  slight¬ 
est  provocation.  This  was  simply  abominable. 
But  a  great  deal  worse  than  this  was  the  laugh¬ 
ter  indulged  in  by  the  Congregational  Council, 
during  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whi¬ 
ten  for  installation  in  Jersey  City.  The  chief 
discussion  was  in  regard  to  future  punish¬ 
ment.  No  other  subject  should  be  treated 
with  greater  solemnity  and  tenderness  than 
this,  but  the  questions  put  and  the  answers 
rendered  were  often,  as  I  learn  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  responded  to  by  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  Could  an3rthlng  be  in  worse  taste  and 
spirit  ? 

There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  yea  a  great  many 
times  when  laughter  is  medicine  to  both  body 
and  soul.  But  during  the  solemnities  of  a 
funeral  service,  laughter  would  be  an  out¬ 
rage.  Much  more  is  it  such  when  speaking 
of  the  death  of  an  immortal  soul. 

Cleveland,  Hay,  1879. 


DO  CHINAJIEN  EVER  BECOME  CHBIS'nANSt 
By  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D. 

An  article  clipped  from  a  Philadelphia  daily 
paper  was  recently  sent  to  me  containing  the 
statement  that  no  Chinaman  will  ever  re¬ 
nounce  his  ancestral  faith  and  become 
Christian,  till  the  leopard  shall  change  his 
spots  and  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.  As  the 
main  drift  of  the  article  was  favorable  to  the 
late  Congressional  vote  against  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration,  and  as  the  writer  claimed  to  have 
lived  in  China  twelve  years,  his  article  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  quoted 
in  the  well  known  letter  of  Senator  Blaine. 
It  was  sent  to  me  that  so  much  of  it  as  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  mission  work  in 
China  might  be  answered.  But  such  state¬ 
ments  have  been  answered  so  often  that  it 
seems  needless  so  far  as  candid  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  are  concerned ;  and  hopeless  with 
respect  to  those  who  prefer  to  cherish  the 
view  of  the  dark  prophets. 

There  are  two  or  three  hundred  missiona¬ 
ries  in  China,  most  of  whom  have  lived  there 
longer  than  the  correspondent  referred  to 
above.  They  have  learned  the  language,  which 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  other  residents  ever 
does.  They  have  come  into  daily  and  hourly 
contact  with  the  people,  while  others  live 
apart  from  all  except  their  compradores  and 
servants.  They  give  their  whole  time  and 
thought  to  the  mission  work,  and  note  care¬ 
fully  all  the  encouragements  and  discourage¬ 
ments  as  to  the  impressions  made  on  the  na¬ 
tive  mind  and  character.  They  observe  the 
walk  and  conversation  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  while  the  average  foreign  resident 
knows  about  as  much  of  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tive  churches  in  Nlngpo,  as  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  curio  store  in  Broadway  knows  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Methodists  or 
the  Baptists  in  New  York. 

Now  these  missionaries,  representing  over 
twenty  different  Boards  and  Societies  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
tell  us  that  there  are  about  14,000  native 
church  members  in  China,  200  ordained  min¬ 
isters,  several  of  whom  are  wholly  supported 
by  their  flocks ;  that  many  chapels  have  been 
bullt^by  the  people  without  aid ;  that  almost 
all  who  have  professed  faith  in  Christ  have 
done  so  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecution,  and 
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ing  of.  The  missionaries  attest  these  state¬ 
ments  by  the  practical  proof  of  devoting  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  to  a  work  which 
they  have  found  to  be  so  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

It  is  left  to  be  decided  by  the  Christian 
public  whether  the  united  testimony  of  two 
or  three  hundred  such  men  and  women  shall 
be  set  aside  by  the  occasional  outside  obser¬ 
vation  and  criticism  of  some  one  who  has 
lived  in  China,  “  and  therefore  knows.”  As 
to  the  question  whether  the  Ethiopian  hue  of 
Chinese  superstition  ever  can  be  changed,  I 
will  only  submit  the  following  letter,  written 
for  the  Chinese  Recorder  by  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  missionary  in  Shantung  Province.  I 
fear  he  treats  his  subject  with  a  little  of  the 
irony  of  Elijah  to  Baal’s  prophets  in  some  of 
the  descriptions  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  : 


A  BUDDHIST  TEMPUE  CONVERTED 
INTO  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Recently,  while  engaged  in  Mission  work 
in  Shantung,  there  came  to  us  the  temple- 
keeper  of  a  small  Buddhist  temple  in  Shlh 
Chia  Y’ang,  a  small  village  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  Ye-chow,  with  a  proposition  and  an 
inquiry.  He  asked  whether,  if  the  temple 
were  purified  of  idols,  and  together  with  the 
whole  premises  presented  to  the  Jesus’  sect, 
the  Church  would  accept  it,  be  responsible 
for  repairs,  and  establish  a  public  school,  in 
which  Chinese  and  Christian  literature  should 
be  taught  in  equal  proportions.  The  “Mas¬ 
ter  of  Virtue  ”  (one  of  the  temple  managers) 
added  that  though  his  ears  were  deaf  (he  was 
a  very  old  man)  his  heart  was  not  blind.  He 
had  seen  the  famine  relief,  and  he  knew  that 
the  Jesus’  doctrine  was  true. 

We  accepted  on  these  conditions ;  the  school, 
however,  to  be  only  temporarily  supported  by 
us.  The  temple-keeper,  Mr.  Chu,  is  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  but  extremely  unobtru¬ 
sive,  and  had  long  since  decided  to  leave  the 
temple,  if  it  remained  such,  although  he  has 
a  family,  and  no  other  means  of  support  but 
the  temple  land.  Many  regard  him  as  an 
amiable  idiot,  for  in  addition  to  losing  a  cer¬ 
tain  support  if  the  land  should  be  given  with 
the  temple,  he  would  forfeit  valuable  perqui¬ 
sites.  On  Sunday  he  told  us  that  he  thought 
the  gift  of  the  temple  was  a  fixed  fact,  but  in 
China  there  are  many  slips  between  cup  and 
lip.  To  guard  against  a  possible  change  of 
base  on  the  part  of  any  one  (as  there  had  been 
at  first  those  who  feared  disgrace,  and  whis¬ 
pered  threats  of  possible  persecution  at  the 
Yamen),  he  proposed  to  give  a  feast,  to  which 
all  the  managers,  with  the  “  Master  of  Virtue,” 
should  be  invited.  Eating  in  Oriental  lands 
is  no  such  trifling  matter  as  it  becomes  in 
railway  restaurants  in  America.  The  Chinese 
have  a  saying  that  having  eaten  a  man’s  food, 
one’s  mouth  is  stopped,  and  having  used  his 
property,  one’s  hand  is  stayed.  We  went  to 
the  feast.  Long  after  the  appointed  time 
(every  thing  in  China  occurs  long  after  the 
appointed  time,  except  eclipses)  the  eighteen 
managers  assembled,  and  with  them  the 
“Master  of  Virtue,”  a  weazen-faced  man  in 
an  ineffably  ragged  coat.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  feast  of  sea  slugs  and  shark’s  fins,  pickled 
bamboo  sprouts  aod  birds’  nest  soups.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  homely  farmer’s  dinner 
of  only  one  course,  and  plenty  of  it.  After 


dinner  and  sundry  pipes  of  tol)*®oo,  came 
business. 

A  draft  of  a  proposed  document  smounting 
to  a  kind  of  Quit  Claim  Deed,  was  read  and 
submitted  for  approval.  Then  ensued  a  scene 
worthy  of  a  New  England  town-meeting.  One 
or  two  were  afraid  that  the  temple-keeper  was 
in  danger  of  losing  his  living,  and  much  furi¬ 
ous  gesticulation  and  unintelliglhle  roaring — 
eight  or  ten  generally  brawling  at  once — was 
exchanged  over  the  question  how  to  forefend 
this  injustice.  The  helpers  and  a  few  ob¬ 
streperous  managers  retired  to  concoct  a 
clause  to  meet  the  exigency,  and  the  paper 
“  as  amended  ”  was  put  upon  its  "  final  read¬ 
ing,”  and  passed  amid  general  yells  of  “  aye 
aye,”  “all  right,”  “  that’s  the  thing.” 

Here  was  an  absolutely  heathen  gathering 
in  a  heathen  town,  voting  away  their  temple 
and  its  land  to  a  foreign  religion,  of  which 
most  of  them  had  never  heard  six  months 
ago,  and  none  of  them  until  a  few  years. 
They  did  it  of  their  own  motion  without  so¬ 
licitation  on  our  part,  for  although  a  sermon 
was  preached  with  reference  to  the  matter,  it 
was  after  the  proposition  was  made  by  them. 
Our  objects  in  coming  to  China,  and  to  Shih 
Chia  Y’ang,  were  pointed  out,  and  the  fact 
that  we  sought  not  theirs  but  them,  that  they 
gave  not  to  us  but  to  themselves,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  what  the  village  formerly 
managed  was  now,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be 
controlled  by  the  native  Church,  in  which  we 
hoped  to  see  all  of  them.  The  deed  was  as 
follows : 

“The  authors  of  this  document,  to  wit,  the 
whole  body  of  mailagers,  (of  the  temple,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  body  of  villagers,)  de¬ 
liberating  in  a  public  capacity,  voluntarily 
agree  to  make  over  the  temple  building  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  public  school,  that  the  youth  of 
the  village  generally  may  become  virtuous,  a 
benefit  to  future  generations.  The  whole  is 
to  belong  to  the  Church,  and  subject  to  its 
control  for  a  possession  forever,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  temple  is  made  over  to  the 
chapel-keeper  (the  former  temple-keeper)  and 
his  descendants,  to  be  cultivated  as  their 
own,  and  the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell 
the  same. 

“  In  the  fourth  year  of  Enang  Hslr,  the  tenth 
month,  the  third  day  (Oct.  28,  1878).” 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  “  Master  of  Virtue,” 
Shlh  Rung,  and  twenty  others. 

The  temple  premises  comprise  about  eight 
Chinese  acres  and  the  land  for  cultivation ; 
in  all,  about  twenty-two  acres.  Next  Sunday  it 
is  hoped  to  organize  a  church  there  out  of 
the  twenty  applicants  on  our  list. 

They  decided  to  bury  the  idols  alive.  The 
Chinese  have  a  saying  that  money  can  move 
the  gods,  but  these  gods  were  effectually 
moved  without  the  expenditure  of  a  cash. 
Like  the  comrades  of  Sir  John  Moore,  “they 
burled  them  darkly  at  dead  of  night”;  but 
there  were  no  sods  to  turn,  as  a  long  cavity 
washed  out  by  the  water  was  discovered,  in¬ 
to  which  they  were  plunged  headlong,  and 
thus,  dust  as  they  were,  they  returned  to  dust. 
It  is  usual  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  of 
silver,  which  is  Incorporated  into  the  body  of 
a  newly  made  god,  and  this  becomes,  perhaps, 
his  heart.  But  the  hearts  of  these  gods  were 
not  found  to  be  right  in  the  sight  of  their 
quondam  worshippers,  for  in  the  pla^lf  ti»» 
lumps  of  Wi^wter. 

I  Tmaa  tiTe  delusions  of  idol-worship  w we  fitly 
typified  in  the  frauds  of  the  idol-makers. 
They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them.  It 
was  suitable  that  such  divinities  should  end 
their  career  by  sepulture  in  a  gutter. 

A  large  amount  of  lumber  which  was  used 
in  platforms  for  the  idols,  still  remains,  and 
will  now  become  benches  for  our  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  are  drums,  candlesticks,  in¬ 
cense-holders,  &c.,  hardly  needed  in  a  Pro¬ 
testant  mission,  and  several  good  bells,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  hung  up  for  our  use,  and 
which  can  be  heard,  they  say,  at  a  distance 
of  miles. 

While  gazing  on  the  ruins,  the  deaf  “  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Virtue”  was  seen  contemplating  the 
result  with  satisfaction,  and  he  was  heard  to 
remark  that  he  considered  the  affair  “  emi¬ 
nently  respectable.”  “And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day,  said  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that 
I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols  from  the 
land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  remember¬ 
ed.”  May  the  prophecy  be  early  fulfilled  in 
Shih  Chia  Y’ang. 


“PATINO  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  CHURCHES.” 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  correspondent 
replies  to  your  editorial  of  some  weeks  since, 
and  which  was  based  on  facts  not  obtained 
from  any  person  of  the  Knoxboro  congrega¬ 
tion  so  far  as  we  can  learn ;  had  they  been, 
the  historical  facts  as  to  the  age  and  ori^n  of 
the  church  would  have  been  more  exactly 
given.  We  have  had  no  hand  in  the  colloquy 
thus  far,  but  now  beg  the  privilege  of  a  brief 
rejoinder. 

The  main  fact  is  that  both  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  for  tlie 
validity  of  the  subscription — an  important  ad¬ 
monition  to  all  similar  delinquents.  The 
other  matter  of  $25  submitted  to  a  Referee, 
had  a  written  condition  that  gave  another 
aspect  to  the  case,  and  might  well  occasion 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  new  church  became  a  necessity  by  the 
gravitating  of  trade,  enterprise,  educational 
and  political  influence,  from  the  old  Centre  to 
the  new  Boro,  and  both  churches  have  been 
the  gainers,  having  better  edifices  and  paying 
a  more  liberal  support  to  the  Gospel. 

The  delinquent  Methodist  subscriber,  whose 
fall  from  grace  you  recorded,  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  parent  Presbyterian  church, 
and  his  connection  was  severed  quite  other¬ 
wise  than  by  a  regular  letter.  Not  having, 
presumably,  the  pleasantest  feelings  toward 
the  Centre  churdh,  he  was  the  first  man  to  of¬ 
fer  a  subscription  to  the  Boro  enterprise, 
there  being  then  no  thought  of  soon,  if  ever, 
building  a  Methodist  liouse.  If  tliey  should 
build,  the  Presbyterians,  without  making  any 
“solemn  pledges,”  would  hold  themselves 
ready  to  reciprocate.  But  presently,  before 
the  subscription  was  fully  completed,  the 
Methodist  brethren  resolved  to  build,  and  did 
so  in  advance  of  the  Presbyterians.  This  will 
account  for  smaller  donations  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians  than  would  have  been  given  at  a  later 
date.  We  cannot  make  out  over  $800  Metho¬ 
dist  sulscriptions  of  the  $10,500  actually 
raised,  and  $420  of  this  was  not  paid  until 
several  years  afterwards,  and  then  under  le¬ 
gal  pressure.  As  the  principal  subscriber, 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  bring  into  Court, 
offered  his  name  early  and  eagerly,  and  was. 


in  fact  the  third  on  the  list,  we  do  not  see 
that  any  injustice  was  done  him,  after  the 
ungracious  fall  you  mention,  by  holding  him 
to  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest. 
You  were  right  in  regarding  the  issue  of  this 
case  as  an  encouragement  to  the  Church  gen¬ 
erally,  and  as  affording  no  apology  to  delin¬ 
quent  subscribers  who  seek  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  under  “  log  rolling  ”  pleas  that  have  no 
existence  save  in  their  imaginations.  Many 
churches  that  have  been  embarrassed  by  de¬ 
faulting  patrons,  will  thank  you  for  your  out¬ 
spoken  editorials.  Knoxboro. 


A  GOLDE.N  WEDDING. 

By  J.  D.  Krom,  D.D. 

The  people  of  Waterloo,  together  with  many 
from  other  places,  have  just  had  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  their  high  regard  for  one  of 
our  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed 
ministers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Gridley. 
The  occasion  for  showing  him  this  new  token 
of  their  respect  and  esteem  was  furnished  hy 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  which 
also  marks  the  length  of  his  service  in  the 
ministry.  The  celebration  of  this  golden 
wedding,  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  among  whom  he 
still  resides,  determined  to  make  one  that 
should  in  every  way  be  worthy  of  so  rare  an 
event  in  the  ministerial  calendar.  Sunday, 
April  18,  was  the  date  of  the  wedding.  With 
a  due  regard  for  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  reception  held  in  honor  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  postponed  till  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  20th.  As  the  evening  drew  on 
the  spacious  Academy  of  Music  was  well  filled 
with  the  invited  guests.  The  hall  was  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  by  the  ladies,  and  elegant  re¬ 
freshments  were  provided  by  them  for  the 
large  number  who  were  present.  As  the  ven¬ 
erable  couple  entered  the  ball  attended  by 
several  aged  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids 
and  followed  by  a  large  number  of  clergymen 
and  others,  the  Band  of  Music  present  greet¬ 
ed  them  with  the  strains  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

After  the  beautiful  collation  had  been  serv¬ 
ed  by  the  ladies,  the  exercises  of  the  evening 
began  with  an  address  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Knee- 
land,  the  present  pastor,  in  which  he  spoke 
in  a  very  appreciative  manner  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Gridley,  and  of  his  influence  in  Waterloo. 
This  was  followed  by  a  most  appropriate 
prayer  by  Mr.  Platt  Crosby — a  long  time  pa¬ 
rishioner  and  a  warm  friend — who  with  his 
wife  hope  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding 
this  year.  Letters  of  regret  for  their  inabili¬ 
ty  to  attend  were  read  by  Robert  G.  Smith, 
Esq.,  from  many  former  parishioners,  from 
President  Brown  of  Hamilton  College,  from 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Elmendorf  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
Robinson  of  Rochester,  both  of  whom  had 
once  been  members  of  his  congregation,  from 
the  Rev.  Father  Lambert  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Waterloo,  and  from  many  others 
who  had  been  invited.  An  address  of  great 
beauty  to  the  aged  couple  was  made  by  Rev, 
Dr.  Nelson  of  Geneva. 

Then  followed  the  speaking  to  the  regular 
toasts  of  the  evening.  “  Dr.  Gridley  and 
Waterloo”  was  responded  to  by  Hon.  A.  L. 
Childs  in  a  humorous  vein,  in  which  he  made 
many  telling  allusions  to  events  that  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  during  this  long  pastorate.  As  his 

in lniSto|*|Qj  for  ncwkTty  foor— 

years,  tlie  Resent  Writer  responded  to 
“  Dr.  oridiey  and  nis  neighbors.”  Dr.  Ho¬ 
garth  of  Geneva  spoke  to  “  Dr.  Gridley  and 
the  Presbytery.’’  Dr.  Huntington  represent¬ 
ed  Auburn  Seminary.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Dr.  Gridley  had  pursued  his  studies  in 
that  institution  only  two  years,  and  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  without  having  the  usual 
certificate  of  his  having  completed  the  re¬ 
quired  course  of  studies  from  the  Professors. 
But  now  after  fifty  years  of  service  in  the 
ministry.  Prof.  Huntington  presented  him  a 
certificate,  made  out  in  due  form  and  signed 
by  all  the  Professors,  that  he  had  that  day  fin¬ 
ished  the  course  of  study  required  by  this  in¬ 
stitution — of  which  the  Doctor  has  been  a 
trustee  for  twenty-live  years.  The  toast  “Dr. 
Gridley  and  Hamilton  College,”  of  which  he 
is  also  a  trustee,  was  responded  to  by  Prof. 
Edward  North  in  a  poem  of  rare  beauty,  by 
which  he  showed  that  his  work  among  Greek 
roots  has  not  unfitted  him  for  the  poetic  art. 
The  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  we  are  sure, 
will  thank  us  for  giving  them  Prof.  North’s 
poem  entire : 

HALF-CENTCBT  VOICES. 


Apart  down  childhood’s  sunny  stream  they  float ; 
Apart  tor  them  long  school-days  dawn  and  shut. 

And  longer  Sundays  weary  church-going  toot. 

Apart  they  gather  lore  trom  brook  and  brake; 

Apart  dream  wisttul  dreams  they  dare  not  speak ; 
Apart  chase  gay- winged  hopes,  and' capture  ache. 

She  hunts  the  flelds  tor  clover’s  tour-leaved  prize ; 
She  asks  white  daisy- wheels  tor  true  replies ; 

She  reads  no  answering  light  In  schoolmate’s  eyes. 

King  Lemuel’s  prophecy  she  ponders  well. 

Nor  tears  that  strength  and  grace  and  hope  will  tail; 
God’s  promises  are  her  heart’s  citadel. 

He  builds  his  castle  in  the  air  ot  Spain; 

Builds  It  with  sturdy  labor’s  honest  gain; 

Builds  It  with  ample  room  tor  wedded  twain ; 

Builds  it  without  one  mortgaged  brick  or  hook ; 

With  room  tor  good  books  true  to  God’s  best  book ; 
With  room  tor  birds  and  flowers  in  sunny  nook ; 

With  room  tor  guests  by  Winter’s  cheertul  Are ; 

With  room  tor  boys  to  emulate  their  sire ; 

Perchance  an  organist  to  lead  the  choir. 

Builds  it  with  zeal  tor  all  the  wise  need  know. 

Not  doubting  that  “  diploma  ”  sure  tho’  slow. 

Would  grace  his  name  In  titty  years  or  so. 


One  day  a  certain  something  drew  the  twain 
Together,  with  such  soft,  resistless  chain 
They  vowed  they  never  would  be  twain  again. 

It  was  a  hallowed  something,  strangely  strong. 

That  taught  two  souls  to  sing  an  unheard  song. 

Or  only  heard  in  rapt  angelic  throng; 

Or  voiced  below  In  thrilling,  rare  pertumes. 

When  sudden  Spring-time  deftly  disentombs 
The  glad  surprise  ot  coy  arbutus  blooms. 

That  tender,  long-sung  song  still  gives  employ 
To  these  unsated  sweethearts,  girl  and  boy. 

The  song  of  heaven-blest,  fruitful,  wedded  joy. 

And  when  at  last  they  walk  the  golden  street, 
Heaven’s  crowning  bliss  will  seem  not  less  complete. 
That  wedded  years  are  still  to  memory  sweet. 


To-night  unnumbered  voices  meet  to  bless ; 

Voices  from  sermons  preached  in  faithfulness ; 

From  hearts  that  bled,  no  lunger  comfortless; 

Voices  from  books  and  letters,  sunshine  and  storm ; 
From  happy  firesides,  waysides,  school  and  farm ; 
From  pleading  fathers’  agony  A  mothers’  wild  alarm : 

Voices  from  Summer’s  flush  and  Winter’s  snow; 
From  distant  prairie  homes  and  mountain’s  brow ; 
Voices  trom  yesterday,  to-day,  and  long-ago ; 

Voices  from  kind  rebukes  that  conquered  scorn ; 
Voices  from  midnights  brightening  Into  morn; 

Voices  trom  orange  blossoms  meekly  worn ; 

Voices  from  children,  wedlock’s  living  seal ; 

Voices  from  children’s  children,  reared  to  feel 
'Their  dearest  happiness  in  others’  weal. 

Our  grateful  song  to-night  these  spirit  voices  swell ; 
They  speak  what  glad  words  were  too  weak  to  tell ; 
They  ring  for  us  the  Golden  Wedding  bell. 

Hay  CkMl’s  peace,  flowing  like  a  sun-brlgbt  river. 
These  wedded  souls  trom  doubt  and  gloom  deliver. 
Till  they  are  moored  in  Heaven’s  repose  forever. 

Then  followed  Dr.  Gridley’s  response,  which 
we  also  give  entire : 

My  relation  to  this  occasion  might  seem  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  apology  for  silence,  ana  yet  it  may  be 


proper  for  me,  loehalf  of  myself  and  life-com¬ 
panion,  to  sayajw  words.  Indeed,  we  could 
hardly  refrain  fro  acknowledging  a  sense  of  ob¬ 
ligation  for  the  kens  of  kind  regard  found  in 
what  we  have  set  and  heard  this  evening.  The 
effort  of  our  friem  to  honor  the  anniversary  we 
have  reached,  is  ^h  that  no  words  we  can  use 
will  adequately  e:ke88  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
we  cherish ;  and  nyewai^  we  can  give  will  be  a 
sufficient  return  y  their  kindness.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  that  1  who  girdeth  on  the  harness, 
should  not  lioast  afie  that  putteth  it  off ;  but  we 
confess  that  at  thentrance  of  our  wedded  life,  we 
were  more  InclineV)  boast  than  we  are  now.  I 
was  then  like  the  rong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a 
race,  and  my  coiianion  was  as  vigorous  and 
hopeful  as  she  was^ir  to  look  upon,  and  nothing 
seemed  too  hard  ,r  us  to  attempt.  But  as  we 
draw  near  the  day  i  putting  off  the  harness,  our 
strength  seems  but  eakness,  and  our  wisdom  but 
folly,  and  what  we  tve  been  and  what  we  have 
accomplished  seentut  little  in  accord  with  our 
hopes  and  our  resol){un8.  Yet  amid  the  changes 
to  which  we  have  subject,  our  wedded  fife 
has  given  constant  ojasion  for  thanksgiving.  It 
has  furnished  amplaroof  that  two  are  better  than 
one,  or  rather  that  tL  unity  of  life  formed  by  mar¬ 
riage  in  which  two  ai  reduced  to  one,  is  a  man’s 
natural  and  needed  tete,  and  that  its  helpfulness 
to  a  Christian  minifar  is  above  all  price.  The 
benefits  ot  this  relabn  have  increased  with  the 
advance  of  years,  ancseemed  more  and  more  es¬ 
sential  to  our  happinis.  Not  only  every  joy,  but 
also  every  sorrow,  eiry  infirmity  and  every  trial 
has  confirmed  the  w4ded  bond,  and  every  pass¬ 
ing  year  has  renderedour  lives  more  a  unit  and 
mad^e  the  thought  o  separation  more  painful. 
Our  ministry  in  the  Vospel,  defective  as  it  has 
been,  had  suffered  a  fr  greater  discount  but  for 
the  help  found  in  weded  life. 

As  days  should  spea  and  the  multitude  of  years 
impart  wisdom,  someof  you  may  have  thought 
that  at  this  time  we  shuld  indulge  in  hints  on  the 
general  subject  of  maiiage ;  but  time  will  not  al¬ 
low  this,  and  we  refrfn.  Yet  while  expressing 
our  appreciation  of  yor  congratulations,  we  may 
in  return  express  our  arnest  hope  that  you  may 
learn  by  experience  ofwedded  life  all  we  know, 
and  become  as  we  are  ave  our  infirmities.  Many 
of  you  are  in  the  way  Some  are  near  the  mile¬ 
stone  we  have  reachedand  may  God  help  you  to 
reach  it  also.  And  to  ueh  of  you  as  have  not  en¬ 
tered  the  way,  let  me  uggest  that  you  put  your¬ 
self  in  full  readiness  toembrace  the  first  good  op¬ 
portunity.  It  is  wise  b  use  care  in  the  choice  of  a 
life-oompanlon,  and  if  :our  ideal  of  such  compan¬ 
ion  is  high,  so  may  boiho  ideal  of  the  candidate 
you  would  choose,  aid  therefore  if  you  would 
win  the  best,  it  will  be  Tell  that  you  spare  no  pains 
to  make  yourselves  wothy. 

Be  assured  that  it  giws  us  pleasure  to  greet  you 
and  we  are  not  insensiile  to  the  honor  conferred 
upon  us  by  your  gatheing  on  this  occa8ion._  We 
are  greatly  indebted  t(  our  brethren  and  friends 
who  have  addressed  jou,  and  spoken  Of  us  in 
terms  of  confidence  and  kindness;  and  though 
they  have  expressed  better  opinions  of  us  than  we 
entertain  of  ourselves,  ve  thank  them  for  their  re¬ 
gard  and  for  their  contribution  to  the  cheer  and 
happiness  of  this  occaiion.  We  have  greatly  en- 
joyM  your  hearty  salutations,  and  there  has  been 
no  more  pleasant  ingredient  in  our  cup  of  joy  than 
to  take  the  hands  of  those  whoso  nuptiail  bond  it 
has  been  ours  to  solemnize,  and  were  we  to  boast 
a  little  of  anything  we  have  ever  done,  or  any  re¬ 
sults  of  our  ministry,  it  would  bo  in  the  hundreds 
of  noble  and  happy  hmilies  we  have  helped  to 
constitute.  It  is  especially  due  that  we  recognize 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  festivities  of  this  evening, 
and  that  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness,  most 
of  all,  to  the  ladies  whose  diligent  labor  and  good 
taste  have  decorated  the  place  of  our  gathering 
and  given  it  the  air  of  a  palace.  Their  entire  suc¬ 
cess  must  be  patent  to  all  that  are  present.  They 
have  shown  tnemselves  worthy  daughters  of  wor¬ 
thy  mothers— mothers  who  forty  years  since  pre¬ 
sided  on  festive  occasions,  and  worked  wlllinrfy 
with  their  hands,  and  who  in  ministering  to  the 
demands  of  good  taste  were  never  known  to  make 
a  failure.  Give  then  these  daughters  the  fruit  of 
their  hands,  and  let  their  works  praise  them  in  the 
gates. 

In  this  connection  we  may  not  fall  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  indebtedness  to  Him  whose  kind  provi¬ 
dence  has  given  us  this  beautiful  evening,  and 
thus  facilitated  the  ^thering  of  the  people,  and 
the  social  joy  in  which  so  many  have  shared,  and 
the  remembrance  of  which  will  bo  cherishod 
among  the  choicest  recollections  of  our  lives.  We 
can,  indeed,  anticipate  no  occasion  promising 
richer,  higher  joy,  save  it  be  the  wedding  in  which 
the  liamb  of  God  and  His  redeemed  people  will  be 
the  iiarties,  and  whose  union  will  endure  not  only 
for  half  a  century,  but  through  eternity.  And  as 
it  has  been  our  llfe-wotk  to  invite  others  to  this 


that  reception  and  be  introduced  to  Him  who  is 
chief  among  ten  thousands,  and  see  the  Bride  in 
her  white  robes,  and  hear  the  song  whose  volume 
is  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  then  these  earth¬ 
ly  occasions  of  social  joy  will  fade  and  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  as  the  stars  fade  and  hide  from  our  sight 
amid  the  effulgence  of  the  perfect  day. 

Thus  passed  this  very’  memorable  occasion, 
by  which  honor  was  done  to  one  who  is  well 
worthy  to  receive  such  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  thdt  is  entertained  for  him,  among  his 
numberless  friends  and  acquaintances.  Few 
of  our  ministers  have  had  such  a  long  minis¬ 
try  ;  few  have  had  a  pastorate  extending  over 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years ;  few  have  been 
instrumental  in  gathering  so  large  a  church 
membership,  and  in  building  in  the  same 
place  two  church  edifices,  both  of  which  are 
still  standing  as  monuments  to  his  industry, 
and  to  tho  wisdom  of  his  plans  of  Church 
work,  and  to  the  success  of  his  labors. 

Dr.  Gridley  has  passed  by  some  years  the 
three-score-and-ten  of  tho  Psalmist,  but  still 
“his  bow  abides  in  strength.”  He  has  many 
calls  made  upon  him  for  his  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  of  the  various  bodies — literary,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  theological — of  which  ho  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  ills  voice  always  has  great  weight.  In 
the  course  of  nature  he  and  his  most  excel¬ 
lent  wife  may  not  be  expected  to  abide  many 
years  longer  “in  tins  tabernacle  ” ;  but  when¬ 
ever  the  time  of  their  departure  shall  come, 
they  will  leave  behind  them  many  cherlslied 
friendships,  and  go  forward  to  receive  tho  re¬ 
ward  “of  them  who  through  faith  and  pa¬ 
tience  inherit  the  promises.” 


WINDHAM-IN-THE-CATSKUiIS. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Your  life-long  familiarity  with 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  which  fringe  our  eastern  view, 
will  enable  you  to  appreciate  our  pleasure  in  a 
visit  just  made  at  Windham-in-the-Catskills,  where 
Columbia  Presbytery  held  its  Spring  session.  The 
way  thither  was  tortuous,  and  steep  at  times,  and 
huge  banks  of  snow  still  lay  sheltered  along  the 
brow  of  the  mountains,  or  lingered  by  the  road¬ 
side,  unmindful  of  the  footsteps  of  May.  But  we 
were  rewarded  with  charming  views  from  the 
heights,  including  the  borders  of  four  cultivated 
States,  and  terminating  in  the  dim  distance  by  un¬ 
broken  mountain  walls.  Far  beneath  us,  to  -the 
east  and  north,  lay  outspread  village  and  hamlet, 
farmhouse  and  orchard,  winding  streams  and 
groves  of  timber,  while  now  and  then  a  vista  was 
opened  to  the  south  or  west  revealing  a  billowy 
rugged  landscape  of  deep,  narrow  valleys,  and 
rock-terraced  hills. 

In  such  a  valley  Windham  nestles,  far  from  the 
noise  and  strife  of  the  great  city,  beyond  tho  de¬ 
moralizing  influences  of  rail  or  river.  No  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  are  allowed  there,  but  the  pure  moun¬ 
tain  air  and  water  give  a  healthy  exhilaration  to 
tho  weary  frame.  Of  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
who  escaped  to  these  mountains  from  your  steam¬ 
ing  city  last  Summer,  not  less  than  a  thousand 
sought  this  cool  retreat. 

In  such  a  congenial  habitat  you  need  not  wonder 
that  Presbyterianism  flourishes  under  the  watchful 
care  of  bishop  McCarthy ;  nor  that  our  visit  there, 
with  favoring  skies  and  social  cheer,  was  most  de¬ 
lightful.  W.  P.  G. 


The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Corwin’s  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks.  This  work 
(according  to  The  Intelligencer)  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  books  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 


MUTE  SONG  AND  INAUDIBLE  PRAYER. 

By  Rev.  D.  Schley  Sdiaff. 

Mr.  Thackeray  in  an  address  to  one  of  Dr. 
Guthrie’s  famous  ragged  schools,  once  said  it 
was  the  finest  sight  he  had  seen  in  all  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  proportion  as  we  share  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  statement,  do  we  approach  tho 
fulfilment  of  the  second  great  commandment. 
And  I  could  not  help  but  feel  as  I  watched 
the  anniversary  exercises  at  Dr.  Taylor’s 
church  last  week,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  this  exhibition  was  one 
of  the  finest  sights  New  York  city  could  af¬ 
ford.  Rich  by  reason  of  its  beautiful  park, 
its  stately  rows  of  residences,  and  its  elegant 
equipages,  the  city  is  certainly  richer  by  rea¬ 
son  of  such  an  institution  as  this  which  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  suffering  humanity. 

The  institution  to  which  reference  is  made, 
has  at  present  more  than  three  hundred  pu¬ 
pils,  and  is  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Peet  for 
its  president,  and  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams 
for  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  Al¬ 
though  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  Tabernacle  was  crowded  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  and  during  two  hours  engaged 
the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience.  The  pro¬ 
ficiency  to  which  the  scholars  attain  in  the 
different  departments  taught  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  exercises 
exhibited  tjie  various  stages  of  development. 
Little  boyq  only  six  years  old,  who  had  been 
under  instruction  only  nine  months,  under-  • 
stood  the  nreaning  of  the  words  their  teacher 
wrote  on  the  board,  and  themselves  wrote 
down  ocoaslonally  and  rapidly  the  names  of 
objects  as  they  were  held  up  before  their  vis¬ 
ion.  Amongst  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  Siamese  twins, 
who,  like  all  the  rest,  was  both  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  filled  his  blackboard  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  his  father’s  life  and 
family. 

The  progress  which  some  of  the  pupils  had 
reached  in  articulation  was  astonishing.  One 
boy  of  fifteen  won  at  once  the  sympathy  of 
the  audience.  One  of  his  arms  was  off  at  the 
shoulder,  the  other  just  below  the  elbow.  He 
has  been  three  years  in  the  Institution,  and  is 
stone  deaf,  and  when  he  went  there  was  not 
able  to  utter  a  word.  By  watching  closely 
the  motions  of  his  teacher’s  lips,  he  caught 
the  words,  and  then  repeated  them  aloud  to 
the  audience.  The  tone  was  wild  and  harsh, 
but  it  was  voice  and  language.  And  as  if  to 
arouse  the  admiration  of  the  audience  to  a 
still  higher  pitch,  he  took  the  crayon  in  his 
truncated  arm,  and  wrote  the  sentences  his 
teacher  uttered  in  clear  and  distinct  calli¬ 
graphy  on  the  blackboard. 

I  cannot  tarry  to  refer  to  the  graceful  per¬ 
formances  of  several  young  ladies,  who,  mute 
and  deaf,  acted  out  Byron’s  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib’s  Host,  and  one  of  Tom  Moore’s 
Irish  Melodies  according  to  a  method  called 
Ideography,  but  hasten  to  speak  of  the  most 
wonderful  performance  of  the  afternoon.  A 
boy,  perhaps  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  led  to 
the  platform.  He  was  destitute  of  the  three 
faculties  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech.  Bom 
blind,  and  deaf,  and  speechless,  one  would 
think  it  a  hopeless  task  to  communicate  with 
this  child’s  mind.  And  yet,  marvellous  to  re¬ 
late,  this  result  has  been  reached,  but  only  af¬ 
ter  the  most  painstaking  care  and  persever¬ 
ing  patience  on  the  part  of  the  lady  who  has 
taught  him.  See  he  could  not,  the  motions 
of  fingers  and  hand.  The  only  way  conceiva¬ 
ble  under  the  circumstances  to  communicate 
with  him,  was  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  lady  made  signs  on  the  palm  of  his  hand 
and  thus  communicated  with  him,  while  he  in 
turn  replied  through  his  fingers  and  hand. 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  slie  asked, 
with  his  mute  answers:  “What  is  God?” 
“God  is  a  Spirit.”  “Have  you  a  soul?” 
“Yes,  I  have  a  soul.”  “Will  your  soul  ever 
die?”  “  No,  the  soul  cannot  die.”  “Where 
does  the  soul  go  after  death?”  “The  good 
go  to  heaven.”  Most  wonderful  was  this  tri¬ 
umph  of  patience  and  ingenious  skill.  Grop¬ 
ing  in  his  blindness,  deaf  to  all  sounds,  and 
speechless,  the  child  is  brought  into  thought- 
communication  with  a  fellow  being,  and  has 
learned  of  God  and  of  that  future  realm,  the 
hope  of  wlilch,  as  Dr.  Peet  well  remarked,  is 
a  great  comfort  to  these  maimed  children. 
There  our  imperfections  shall  give  way  to 
perfection. 

As  this  was  the  most  wonderful  exercise  of 
the  afternoon,  so  the  last  was  tho  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  Nine  little  girls  dressed  in  white  stood 
in  a  row  on  the  platform.  Their  ears  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  God,  and  their  voices 
had  never  uttered  the  name  of  mother..  And 
yet  they  in  unison  of  gesture  and  posture, 
gave  ascription  of  praise  to  the  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  and  offered  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They 
sung  the  doxology  “  Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow,”  not  with  utterances  of 
voice,  but  with  gesture  of  hand  and  finger 
and  glow  of  face ;  never  did  that  doxology 
seem  grander  or  more  solemn.  Unuttered 
their  praise,  was  it  not  heard  ?  And  again 
with  the  most  beautiful  symmetry  of  motion, 
they  prayed  “Our  Father  which  art  in  heav¬ 
en.”  Silence  is  often  more  impressive  than 
voices.  The  silence  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
night  are  more  suggestive  of  God’s  attributes 
than  the  noise  of  the  thoroughfare.  So  with 
these  mute  praises  and  inaudible  petitions. 
And  as  these  children  ascribed  thanksgiving 
to  the  Father,  destitute  of  two  faculties  that 
contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
no  doubt  all  in  the  audience  felt  how  much 
reason  we  have  for  gratitude  who  both  hear 
and  have  the  gift  of  speech.  And  as  we 
watched  the  perfect  harmony  of  movement — 
the  music  of  movement — and  looked  upon  the 
chaste  faces  of  those  children,  we  remember¬ 
ed  again  that  character  is,  after  all,  the  best 
thing,  and  that  a  deaf  mute  with  character  is 
a  far  nobler  being  than  he  who  possessed  of 
all  his  faculties  is  yet  destitute  of  this. 

Thus  appropriately  were  these  interesting 
exercises  concluded.  The  audience  had  wit¬ 
nessed  greater  wonders  than  those  which  the 
ancient  world  admired  in  stone  and  brass. 
More  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  was  the 
boy,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  yet  knowing  God  and 
deriving  from  the  delicate  touches  upon  his 
hand  thoughts,  and  certainly  of  more  value  is 
such  a  result  than  the  whole  great  pile  that 
Cheops  built.  To  lead  the  blind,  give  voice 
to  the  mute,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  this  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  Christianity.  Its 
Founder,  who  is  at  the  same  time  its  content, 
as  Sehelling  says,  healed  such  infirmities. 
We  ought  to  do  likewise.  And  richer  is  any 
city  by  reason  of  her  hospitals  and  asylums 
and  mission  stations,  than  all  palaces  or  pub¬ 
lic  works  can  make  her. 
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PROPHECY  AGAINST  TYRE. 


The  Lesson  :  Ezekiel  xxvi.  7-14. 


Bj  ABBOTT  E.  XITTBEDOl,  B.D. 

This  lesson  will  be  &  difficult  one  for  those 
who  have  younger  scholars,  and  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  teaching  it  topically.  Instead  of  by  vers¬ 
es,  but  even  then  it  will  require  much  thought 
and  prayer  to  interest  the  class  and  help  them 
spiritually.  I  regard  the  lesson  as  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  selection,  and  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  laige  majority  of  our  Sabbath-school 
classes.  There  are,  of  course,  very  sublime 
truths  enfolded  in  the  history  of  the  downfall 
of  Tyre,  and  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  that  downfall,  but  for  the  aver¬ 
age  class  in  our  schools,  I  can  hardly  imag¬ 
ine  a  more  injudicious  selection,,  and  if  I 
were  a  teacher  of  scholars  whose  ages  were 
below  fourteen,  I  would  venture  to  leave  the 
regular  lesson  one  side,  and  give  them  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  for  the  next  Sab¬ 
bath’s  instruction. 

The  first  natural  question  as  we  commence 
our  study  is.  Who  was  Esekiel,  the  writer  of 
this  book  ?  The  name  signifies  Gk>d  is  strong, 
or  Gk>d  strengthens,  and  this  name  was  given 
to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  prophetic  ca¬ 
reer.  It  was  not  his  childhood  name,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  names  of  all  the  canonical 
prophets.  Ezekiel  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  and 
was  of  priestly  descent  (1.  3),  as  was  also 
J eremiah  (1  Ghron.  xxiv.  16).  He  was  married, 
and  his  wife  died  suddenly  (xxiv.  15-18 ;  also 
viii.  1).  He  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
with  many  others  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  eleven  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  599  B. 
C.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar,  the  ex¬ 
iles  lived  and  formed  a  community  by  them¬ 
selves — here  was  the  home  of  Ezekiel;  and  to 
this  locality  David  refers  in  the  137th  Psalm. 
He  began  to  prophecy  iuthe  year  593  B.  C., 
when  thirty  years  old,  and  thirty  years  later 
than  Jeremiah,  and  his  prophecies  extended 
over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  during  a 
portion  of  which  time  Daniel  was  living  in 
Chaldea.  The  prophecy  of  this  lesson  was 
uttered  within  a  year  of  the  destruction  of 
J erusalem.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  Jewish  prince,  whose  idolatry  he 
reproved,  and  that  he  was  buried  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  regard  to  his  position 
among  the  prophets,  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  Calwer  Hdndbuch :  “  Ezekiel  forms 
with  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  a  glorious  triad. 
While  Isaiah  exhibits  the  Servant  of  God 
marching  along  in  exalted  greatness,  and 
Jeremiah  exhibits  Him  gently  admonishing, 
silently  suffering,  Ezekiel  is  the  one  who,  in 
the  first  place  breaking  in  pieces  the  hard 
hearts  with  the  hammer  of  the  law,  repre¬ 
sents  the  strict,  inexorable  judge,  but  there¬ 
after  pouring  soothing  balm  into  the  open 
wounds,  approves  himself  as  the  healing  phy¬ 
sician.  Faith,  love,  hope,  would  be  a  suita¬ 
ble  inscription  over  these  three  prophetic 
books,  also.” 

“  Xobuchodnezzar  ”  was  a  great  warrior  and 
builder,  as  well  as  monarch.  His  name  Is 
written  In  many  different  ways,  as  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  Nabuchodonozer,  Nabuquadratschar, 
and  Nabukudur-uzur,  which  Bawlinson' argu¬ 
ed  was  thq  true  name.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nabopolassar,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  a  great  sovereign. 
On  Nebuchadnezzar  read  2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 10- 
16,  XXV.  1-26 ;  Dan.  ii.  1,  lii.  1-30. 

Babylon,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  made  the 
capital  of  the  Empire,  was,  during  his  reign, 
the  most  splendid  city  in  the  world.  Herodo¬ 
tus  describes  the  wall  as  200  feet  high  with 
100  gates,  and  the  posts  and  thresholds  were 
of  solid  bronze.  The  circumference  of  the 
city  was  seven  times  that  of  modern  Paris. 
It  was  founded  soon  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  x. 
10,  xi.  9) ;  for  700  years,  B.  C.  1314  to  606,  it 
was  for  the  most  part  subject  to  Assyria,  but 
in  606  B.  C.  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Bab¬ 
ylonian  Empire,  and  the  period  of  its  greatest 
glory  was  from  this  year  to  538  B.  C. 

Our  lesson  is  a  prophecy  against  Tyre,  and 
the  human  agent  in  its  accomplishment  is 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon.  Tyre,  or 
Tyrus,  the  latter  being  the  Greek  form,  was  a 
Phenician  city,  a  centre  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  a  great  business  mart.  It  was  built  upon 
a  rock,  and  was  not  only  populous  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  was  regarded  by  its  inhabitants  as 
almost  invincible  by  its  very  location.  Now 
in  order  to  understand  this  prophecy,  we 
must  look  for  a  moment  at  the  previous  histo¬ 
ry  of  Tyro  as  it  was  connected  with  the  cho 
sen  people  of  God.  The  first  mention  of  this 
city  in  the  Bible,  you  will  find  in  Josh.  xix. 
29,  and  then  it  was  a  strong  city.”  When 
David  was  taking  the  census  of  his  kingdom, 
we  learn  from  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7,  that  the  census- 
takers  visited  Tyre,  proving  that  there  must 
have  been  many  Jews  residing  there.  Then 
in  1  Kings  v.  1-12,  we  read  of  the  love  of  Hi¬ 
ram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  David;  also  that  Solo- 
man  obtained  from  that  King  all  the  timber 
for  the  temple,  Mt.  Lebanon  being  a  part  of 
Hiram’s  dominions,  and  that  then  Solomon 
and  Hiram  made  a  league  or  compact  of  peace 
together.  The  first  wrong  step,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  trouble  to  Israel  from  Tyre,  was 
the  marriage  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  with 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre  (1  Kings 
xvl.  30,  31),  a  marriage  that  brought  great  dis¬ 
aster  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (2  Kings  viii. 
25-27).  Immoralities  and  idolatry  were  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  people  of  God,  and  so,  at 
last,  the  peaceful  relations  between  Tyre  and 
Israel  were  disturbed. 

Uezeklah's  great  work  was  to  cleanse  the 
land  fropi  this  idolatry,  introduced  from 
Tyre  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  1).  After  him  Josiah 
vigorously  attacked,  and  for  the  time  destroy¬ 
ed  the  Baal  worship  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-6).  At 
length  the  King  of  Tyre  joined  with  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians,  who  spoiled  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  the  days  of  Jehoram,  and  Tyre  even 
bought  of  them  Jewish  captives,  and  then 
sold  them  again  in  her  slave  market.  For 
this,  Joel  and  Amos  prophesied  against  Tyre 
(Joel  iil.  4-8;  Amos  1.  9,  10). 

But  the  crowning  sin  of  Tyre,  which 
brought  upon  her  the  terrible  judgments  of 
Ood,  was  the  great  rejoicing  among  her  in¬ 
habitants  when  Jerusalem  fell. before  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made  of  the 
aacred  city  a  heap  of  ruins.  Tyre  rejoiced  at 
the  news  of  this  capture  and  complete  de¬ 
struction,  and  so  Ood  declares  through  Eze¬ 
kiel,  that  Tyre  shall  be  destroyed,  never  to 
rise  again,  and  destroyed  by  this  same  con¬ 


queror  (Ezek.  xxvi.  1-6) ;  a4  we  know  from 
profane  history,  that  the  Kig  of  Babylon  be¬ 
sieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  yeai.  The  prophecy 
of  Joel  against  Tyre  was  spken  200  years  be¬ 
fore  this  siege. 

Terse  7.  “  King  of  king”  this  is  the  com¬ 
mon  title  of  Nebuchaduezsr  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  have  been  dgiphered,  and. the 
reference  is  to  petty  kin|  or  princes  van¬ 
quished  by  the  "Great  Ing,”  and  holding 
their  positions  at  the  pleaure  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  This  title  is  apped  to  the  Victori¬ 
ous  Lamb  in  Bev.  xvii.  1,  xix.  16.  “  From 
the  North  ”  indicates  thepath  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  army,  which  woul  take  a  circuitous 
line  towards  the  north,  i.  order  to  avoid  the 
trackless,  barren  desert.  The  remainder  of 
the  verse  simply  indicats  the  magnitude  of 
the  King’s  forces. 

Terse  8.  The  words  '  thy  daughters  ”  are 
figurative,  as  in  the  sixh  verse,  and  signify 
the  towns  and  village  adjacent  to  Tyre, 
whose  populations  the  oemy  will  destroy  as 
he  marches  toward  the  ity.  These  outlying 
towns  could  easily  be  tAen  without  a  siege, 
but  when  Tyre  was  reaoed,  then,  on  account 
of  its  fortified  position  forts  must  be  built 
and  engines  of  destrution  planted  against 
the  city.  (Read  Ezek  iv.  2,  xxl.  22;  Jer. 
lii.  4.)  These  “  forts  ’’were  probably  move- 
able  towers,  on  which  battering  rams  were 
placed  and  moved  ip  against  the  walls. 

"  Cast  up  a  mount  aganst  thee,”  or  an  earth 
wall,  upon  which  the  irtlllery  of  destruction 
could  be  planted.  (Rad  Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxili.  4 ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  17.)  "  Liftup  the  buckler  against 
thee.”  These  bucklere  were  long  and  broad 
shields,  covering  the  vhole  body,  and  when 
held  close  together,  a  large  number  of  men 
could  safely  approach  the  walls,  and  work 
without  danger  from  the  enemy’s  spears.  The 
shields  of  beaten  gold  made  by  Solomon  (1 
Kings  X.  16,  17,)  were  amaller  and  lighter,  and 
were  carried  on  the  left  arm. 

Terse  9.  “He  shill  set”  (or,  literally 
thrust)  “  engines  of  war  against  thy  walls. 
These  engines  of  war  were  battering  rams  or 
"wall-breakers.”  They  were,  originally, 
rude  piece  of  timber  carried  on  men’s  should¬ 
ers  and  pushed  with  great  force  against  the 
wall.  A  heavy  weight  of  metal  was  fastened 
to  the  end,  so  as  to  make  the  blow  more  de 
structlve.  Then  as  military  science  progress¬ 
ed,  this  battering  ram  was  hung  on  a  huge 
frame  and  worked  with  ropes,  giving  it  a 
swing  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  its  power.  Still  later,  it  was  placed 
in  a  movable  tower,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
were  arches  and  slingers.  All  this  was  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  cannon.  "And  with  his 
axes”  (or  swords)  ho  shall  break  down  thy 
towers.”  To  the  question.  How  could  swords 
demolish  the  towers?  some  have  answered 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  the  swords  having 
killed  those  who  defended  the  towers,  the 
latter  would  be  easily  captured  and  torn 
down.  Others  explained  the  diflSculty  with 
the  theory  that  the  swords  had  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  power  given  them  by  God.  Others  take 
the  word  “swords”  to  signify  in  general  the 
enginery  of  destruction,  by  which  the  walls 
were  battered  down. 

Terse  10.  We  have  here  a  picture  of  the 
enemy  entering  the  captured  city,  the  dust 
ralseff  T>y  the  oarairy,  and  chariots  rattling 
over  the  streets  of  Tyre. 

Terse  11.  The  horsemen  fill  the  streets — 
then  follows  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  pillars  (here  incorrectly  rendered 
“garrisons”).  These  pillars  were  dedicated 
to  Baal,  were  symbols  of  Baal’s  power  and 
glory,  and  were  used  in  idolatrous  worship. 
Herodotus  describes  two  of  them  as  follows 
“At  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Melkarth 
stood  two  pillars,  (like  Boaz  and  Jachin  at 
Jerusalem,)  as  the  well  known  boundary  pil¬ 
lar  or  sun-stadia  in  front  of  all  the  temples  of 
Hercules,  which  should  set  a  bound  to  del 
uges  and  conflagrations — “  water  and  fire.” 
This  pillars  were  very  costly  and  beautiful, 
one  being  of  solid  gold  and  the  other  of  emer¬ 
ald.  While  these  pillars  stood.  Tyre  was 
considered  safe  against  all  her  enemies.  But 
these  symbols  of  Tyre’s  power  and  glory  were 
to  fall  as  Dagon  fell  (1  Sam.  v.  3.  Read  also 
Isa.  xxi.  9,  xlvi.  1). 

Terse  12.  We  have  in  this  verse  the  spoil¬ 
ing  of  the  city,  its  riches  plundered,  and  its 
trade  destroyed.  The  words  “  pleasant  hous¬ 
es  ”  may  be  translated  “  houses  of  thy  desire,” 
meaning  the  tall,  stately,  private  dwellings  cf 
the  merchants,  as  the  word  translated  “pal 
aces  ”  in  Isaiah  xxill.  13.  In  the  words  “  thy 
stones,  and  thy  timber,  and  thy  dust,”  we 
have  the  picture  of  the  utter  ruin  which  was 
to  befall  the  doomed  city. 

Terse  18.  A  silence  as  of  the  grave  would 
reign  in  the  once  busy  and  proud  Tyre.  Not 
one  note  of  joy  would  be  heard,  not  one  song 
but  only  tears  and  despair  (Isaiah  xiv.  11 
.4mos  V.  23 ;  Rev.  xviil.  22). 

Terse  14.  A  thrilling  picture  of  desolation 
for  where  the  proud  city  once  stood,  her  pal 
aces  and  arsenals  and  wharves  planted  on 
the  Impregnable  rock,  there  shall  be  only  the 
bare  rock  left,  for  a  place  on  which  fishermen 
will  spread  their  nets.  But  how  shall  we 
explain  the  closing  prophecy  of  our  lesson 
“  Thou  Shalt  be  built  no  more,”  for  Tyre  was 
rebuilt  after  the  siege  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  it  is  a  question  with  historians  whether 
he  really  captured  it,  or  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
tire  after  his  efforts  of  thirteen  years.  How 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  city 
was  rebuilt,  and  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  B.  C.  332,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  a 
great  city.  A  thousand  years  after  its  cap¬ 
ture  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jerome  wonders  at 
the  prophecy  of  this  14th  verse,  because  Tyre 
was  in  his  day  “the  most  noble  and  most 
beautiful  city  of  Phenicia.”  In  the  seventh 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans, 
but  again  it  rose  from  the  ashes.  In  A.  D 
1124  it  surrendered  to  the  Crusaders,  but  still 
again  it  sprang  from  its  ruins,  and  was  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  terrible  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  who  in  1291  laid  selge  to  Ptolemais  on 
his  approach  to  Tyre.  On  the  day  that  the 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Ptolemais  reached  Tyre, 
the  people  forsook  the  city,  sailing  away  on 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  evening  was  coming 
on,  sailing  away  never  to  return ;  and  the 
Mohammedans  captured  a  silent  city,  laid  in 
ruins  warehouses  and  palaces,  statues  and 
columns,  and  cast  the  ruins  into  the  grand 
harbor,  once  Tyre’s  pride.  From  this  over¬ 
throw  in  1291,  the  city  never  rose,  and  the 
rock  has  been  desolate  and  bare  ever  since, 
as  Ezekiel  prophesied.  In  1751  a  visitor 
found  in  Tyre  only  ten  inhabitants,  Turks 
and  (Christians,  who  lived  by  fishing,  a  literal 


fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  To-day  Tyre 
numbers  about  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  the  ruins  have  never  been  rebuilt,  and 
Tyre’s  glory  has  never  returned  to  that  Sy¬ 
rian  peninsula.  It  is  easy,  with  these  his¬ 
torical  events  clearly  before  the  mind,  to 
understand  the  prophecy  "  Thou  shalt  be 
built  no  more,”  for  prophetic  vision  takes 
little  note  of  time;  God’s  judgments  move 
slow,  but  fearfully  sure,  and  the  siege  and 
destruction  by  Babylon’s  king  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end,  which  was  sure  to  come. 

Practical  lessons. 

1.  The  exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  This 
fulfilment  In  the  destruction  of  Tyre  Is  an  un¬ 
answerable  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  writers. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  is  sure  to  come  to  pass, 
whether  that  word  be  a  threatening  or  a 
promise  (Matt.  xxiv.  35).  Not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  anything  God  has  said  will  fail  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

3.  The  only  permanent  security  of  any  na¬ 
tion  is  righteousness,  for  the  nation  which 
has  not  God’s  benediction  resting  upon  it,  is 
sure  to  perish  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  The  ruins  of 
Sodom,  Capernaum,.  Tyre,  Babylon,  Petra, 
Thebes,  Rome,  Greece,  all  tell  the  same  thril¬ 
ling  story,  that  the  nation  which  disregards 
God’s  laws,  God  will  destroy.  And  America 
has  no  charmed  life,  but  she  will  only  add 
one  more  to  the  sad  monuments  of  God’s  un¬ 
swerving  justice,  unless  as  a  people,  we  act 
righteously  and  obey  His  higher  laws. 

4.  God  uses  wicked  men  tS  accomplish  His 
purposes,  and  thus  He  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him,  as  in  our  lesson.  He  de¬ 
stroyed  wicked  Tyre,  through  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  who  had  laid  Jerusalem  in  ruins. 

5.  Proud  Tyre  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of 
Jerusalem,  but  Tyre  is  to-day  a  desolate  ruin, 
while  the  Church  of  God  is  marching  on  to 
final  victory.  The  laughter  of  the  world  is 
foolishness,  the  pride  of  the  world  is  empti¬ 
ness,  and  the  ridicule  of  infidels  and  skeptics 
is  as  the  wind.  Our  part  as  Christians,  is  to 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  our  King  of  kings,  and 
on  His  sure  and  blessed  promises,  and  then 
we  shall  always  be  confident  of  the  final  vic¬ 
tory,  when  all  enemies  shall  be  put  under  His 
feet,  and  every  knee  shall  bow  before  Him, 
who  is  both  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  King  of 
kings. 

I  close  this  review  of  the  lesson  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  travels  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838, 
with  reference  to  Tyre:  “After  breakfast,  I 
wandered  out  alone  toward  the  south  end  of 
the  peninsula,  beyond  the  city,  where  all  is 
now  forsaken  and  lonely  like  the  desert,  and 
there  bathed  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  sea, 
as  they  rolled  into  a  small  and  beautiful  sandy 
cove  among  the  rocks.  I  continued  my  walk 
along  the  whole  western  and  northern  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  musing  upon  the  pomp  and 
glory,  the  pride  and  fall  of  ancient  Tyro. 
Here  was  the  little  isle  once  covered  by  her 
palaces  and  surrounded  by  her  fleets ;  whore 
the  builders  perfected  her  beauty  in  the  midst 
of  the  seas ;  where  her  merchants  were  princes, 
and  her  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth. 
But,  alas !  thy  riches  and  thy  fairs,  thy  mer¬ 
chandise,  thy  mariners  and  thy  pilots,  thy 
calkers  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise, 
and  all  thy  men  of  war,  that  were  in  thee  and 
In  all  thy  company — Where  are  they  ?  Tyr« 
has  Indeed  become  liae  ttic  top  of  a  rock,  a 
place  to  spread  nets  upon !  The  sole  remain¬ 
ing  tokens  of  her  more  ancient  splendor  lie 
strewed  beneath  the  waves  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  hovels  which  now  nestle  up¬ 
on  a  portion  of  her  site  present  no  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  dread  decree,  ‘  Thou  shalt  be  built 
no  more.’” 


at 


THE  GLEANER’S  SECRET. 

People  often  say  “  Miss  Mattie  should  have 
been  a  foreign  missionary”;  she  certainly 
possesses  all  those  characteristics  which 
would  go  to  make  up  a  superior  specimen  :  so 
much  endurance  and  self-sacrifice,  besides  an 
extra  supply  of  the  Christian  graces,  numbers 
one,  two,  and  three.  But  we  all  know  that 
there  is  mueh  real  missionary  labor  accom¬ 
plished,  several  miles  distant  from  “Green¬ 
land’s  icy  mountains,”  or  “India’s  coral 
strand  ” ;  and  our  Mattie  has  discovered  many 
a  field,  and  has  reaped  rich  harvests  for  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  right  here,  in  her  native 
land,  without  deserting  the  home-nest,  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  nourish  the  one  wee  nestling,  which 
has  been  sent  to  gladden  all  our  hearts. 

Miss  Mattie  has  another  name,  but  it  does 
not  signify ;  for  Hetty— baby’s  colored  nurse 
— insisted  years  ago,  that  no  change  of  elr- 
cumstances  or  condition  could  make  her  any 
other  than  “Miss  Mattie,”  and  baby’s  papa, 
Mr.  Mattie ;  so  the  whole  village  have  adopt¬ 
ed  Hetty’s  plan,  and  hardly  realize  that  there 
really  is  any  other  name ;  so  we  must  “  make 
believe,”  as  the  children  say,  that  she  has  no 
other;  and  begin  at  once  our  story  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way. 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  five 
small  curly  heads  were  nestled  close  together, 
and  ten  earnest  eyes,  blue  and  brown,  were 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  their  teacher.  It 
was  on  a  cloudy  Sunday  afternoon  early  in 
March ;  the  threatened  storm  had  prevented 
many  of  the  children  from  filling  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places  in  the  Sunday-school  that  day ; 
but,  as  usual.  Miss  Mattie’s  class  were  all 
there,  and  evidently  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  under  discussion;  the  sound  of  the 
superintendent’s  bell  seemed  to  have  reached 
unwilling  ears ;  and  when  finally  the  "  Little 
Gleaners  ”  settled  back  in  their  seats  for  the 
closing  exercises,  it  was  with  a  most  remark¬ 
ably  wise  expression ;  in  fact,  they  looked  im¬ 
portant  in  concert,  quite  as  though  some 
weighty  secret  had  lately  been  confided  to 
them,  which  was  altogether  too  choice  for 
general  distribution. 

On  Monday,  Miss  Mattie’s  little  flock  met 
at  Brlghtside  cottage,  to  talk  it  all  over ;  it 
proved  to  be  a  secret  session  with  closed 
doors,  no  Intruders  or  outsiders  admitted,  ex¬ 
cepting  "Baby  Ethel,”  Miss  Mattie’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  also  looked  very  wise,  and  shook  her 
golden  curls  energetically,  as  she  promised 
to  tell  no  one  but  “Dob  ”  and  Grandpa.  Dob 
was  a  very  remarkable  pony,  her  constant 
companion ;  they  wont  together  every  day  on 
long  journeys,  over  hill  and  dale,  “where  it 
was  smooth  and  where  it  was  stony.”  Dob 
was  a  most  patient  animal :  the  diurnal  curry¬ 
ing,  and  the  scrubbings  which  ho  endured, 
would  have  tried  the  temper  of  many  a  loss 
fiery  steed,  but  he  was  never  known  to  kick, 
or  even  to  brush  off  a  fly  at  an  improper  mo¬ 
ment;  bis  manger  was  always  in  perfect  or¬ 


der,  he  never  spilled  his  oats,  or  scattered  the 
hay  over  the  stable  floor ;  and  would  not  even 
sniff  If  a  little  garlic  happened  to  be  mixed 
with  his  clover ;  he  was  in  all  respects  a  very 
peculiar  nag;  indeed  he  once  took  up  hie 
abode  within  the  cottage,  and  did  duty  there, 
but  that  was  in  other  days,  before  he  lost  his 
brushy  appendage,  and  parted  forever  with 
the  society  of  the  dust-pan. 

Dob  listened  quietly  to  that  wonderful  se¬ 
cret,  and  never  divulged  it ;  and  dear  Grand¬ 
pa  did  not  tell  either;  although  he  would 
have  enjoyed  exhibiting  the  remarkable  let¬ 
ter  which  contained  the  important  news ;  for 
Grandpapas  are  the  same  the  world  over,  and 
feel  just  a  little  pardonable  pride,  when  the 
proof  arrives  that  there  is  really  a  genius  in 
the  family,  who  at  the  tender  age  of  five  is 
not  only  a  notable  equestrian,  but  “is  old,  so 
old  she  can  write  a  letter.” 

As  the  Little  Gleaners  departed  from  the 
cottage,  they  each  carried  a  package,  careful¬ 
ly  wrapped  up  in  soft  brown  paper ;  and  not 
very  long  afterwards  there  were  five  mammas 
in  that  village,  who  each  took  a  trip  to  the 
cellar,  imd  came  back  laden  with  flower-pots ; 
then  the  packages  were  opened,  and  slips  of 
all  kinds  of  pretty  plants  displayed,  which 
soon  found  a  home  in  a  southern  window, 
and  from  that  day  forward  were  watched  and 
watered  with  the  greatest  care  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  Miss  Mattie’s  class ;  other  little  pots 
containing  seeds  were  added  to  the  collection, 
until  the  children  felt  as  though  they  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  transformed  into  very  responsible 
beings,  with  large  families  to  protect  and 
nourish. 

The  plants  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  flourish,  for  some  particular  but 
unknown  reuon ;  for  they  grew  nicely,  and 
gave  promise  of  bloom  as  well  as  verdure, 
long  before  the  first  week  in  May  had  arrived ; 
for  at  that  time  the  secret  was  to  be  divulged, 
and  Miss  Mattie’s  class  were  to  have  a  sale  of 
plants,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  do- 
voted  to  the  purchase  of  a  tiny  library  for  a 
distant  Sunday«8chool. 

Their  teacher  had  told  them  all  about  the 
lumbermen,  who  live  in  the  wild  woods  of 
Western  Pennsylvania ;  and  how  a  kind  gen¬ 
tleman — who  was  also  living  in  the  forest  in  a 
very  primitive  fashion,  to  superintend  the 
workmen — had  with  his  wife  started  a  little 
Sunday-school  out  in  the  woods ;  and  so  sev¬ 
eral  poor  children,  who  had  before  been  living 
in  ignorance,  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
any  instruction,  were  now  gathered  once  a 
week  in  a  sort  of  rude  shanty,  which  had  been 
hastily  built  for  the  purpose,  and  were  taught 
all  about  Jesus  and  heaven ;  they  wore  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  much  interest,  and  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  Sunday  as  the  brightest  day  of  the 
week ;  but  there  was  a  scarcity  of  books  and 
papers,  and  other  accessories,  which  would 
help  to  make  the  school  still  more  attractive ; 
therefore  the  Little  Gleaners  had  resolved  to 
contribute  their  mite,  and  by  “a  strong  pull, 
a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,”  to  earn  the 
amount  with  which  to  send  a  few  books  to  the 
lumbermen’s  children. 

Little  Ethel  had  also  been  preparing  for  the 
grand  occasion ;  she  had  quite  an  array  of 
plants  of  her  own  selection;  the^e  was 
“white  ranium,”  a  “red  ranium,”  and 
“j)ink  ranium,”  a  “double  white  ranium,”  a 
u«ubie  rod  ronJum,’’  and  a  "  double  pink  ra¬ 
nium,”  all  in  a  row  on  the  window-sill;  she 
and  Dob  in  their  daily  jaunts  always  stopped 
outside  the  window,  and  admired  the  collec¬ 
tion,  wishing  Grandpa  could  see  it.  The  con 
dition  of  the  carpet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  window  testified  to  the  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  the  “raniums”  received,  for  they  were 
always  “very  thirsty”  about  twice  a  day 
however  old  Sol  did  his  part  as  faithfully,  and 
before  the  eventful  day  arrived,  they  were 
really  in  a  very  salable  condition.  But  alas 
with  the  little  ones  as  well  as  with  those  of 
more  mature  years,  “  the  best  laid  plans  gang 
oft  awrj'.”  The  day  previous  to  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  the  fair,  a  large  fly  paid  a  visit  to 
Brightside — came  without  invitation  or  an¬ 
nouncement,  unnoticed  and  unappreciated 
by  all  but  Rose :  although  she  was  a  very 
sweet  rose,  and  a  very  yellow  rose,  she  was 
not  thornless ;  she  proceeded  at  once  to  wel¬ 
come  the  intruder  by  a  display  of  her  charms, 
thorns  included ;  for  pussy,  no  matter  how 
dainty  she  may  be  at  other  times,  does  not 
object  to  the  first  fly  of  the  season,  and  this 
specimen  promised  to  satisfy  even  her  epicu¬ 
rean  taste ;  such  a  chase  as  they  had,  under 
the  lounge  and  the  chairs,  behind  the  buffet, 
hither  and  thither,  until  the  poor  fly  took  ref¬ 
uge  on  a  window-pane— it  was  in  Ethel’s  “  ra¬ 
nium”  window;  but  Rose  had  not  been  let  in¬ 
to  the  secret,  and  perhaps  she  was  jealous  at 
the  frequent  whisperings  with  Dobbin ;  at  all 
events,  she  did  not  stop  in  the  hot  pursuit, 
but  jumped  upon  the  sill,  dashing  the  pots  to 
pieces  in  dire  confusion  all  over  the  floor, 
caught  the  object  of  her  chase,  devoured  it 
daintily,  and  then  sat  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  wreck,  to  attend  to  her  after-lunch  ablu¬ 
tions,  in  calm  unconcern  at  the  damage  she 
had  done. 

After  a  time  Ethel  came  in  to  survey  her 
treasures,  and  saw  at  once  the  result  of  the 
cat.a8trophe :  she  was  at  first  speechless  with 
surprise  and  Indignation,  but  soon  gave  vent 
to  her  sorrow  by  the  announcement  “  Now 
I’m  going  to  bawl  ” ;  the  resolution  was  soon 
carried  out  by  the  arrival  of  a  perfect  deluge 
of  tears ;  poor  child,  for  a  time  she  was  com¬ 
fortless  ;  all  her  bright  anticipations  vanished 
in  a  moment ;  but  sunshine  soon  followed  the 
shower ;  Hetty  had  in  some  mysterious  man¬ 
ner  discovered  a  healing  oil  for  the  wound ; 
the  broken  pots,  and  now  worthless  plants, 
were  removed  with  the  assistance  of  a  future 
Dobbin ;  and  soon  after  Hetty  and  the  little 
one,  with  a  trowel  and  basket,  were  seen  trav¬ 
elling  along  the  roadside,  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  toward  the  woods,  and  they  soon  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  trees.  When  towards  eve¬ 
ning  they  returned  to  the  cottage,  the  basket 
was  no  longer  empty,  but  contained  much 
which  would  surprise  both  mamma  and  the 
“Little  Gleaners ”  on  the  following  day ;  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  pots  were  filled  with  delicate 
ferns,  some  with  choice  maiden  hair,  and  oth¬ 
ers  with  the  more  hardy  varieties ;  a  few  very 
small  pots  were  adorned  with  lovely  clusters 
of  squaw  vine,  covered  all  over  with  the 
bright  red  berries ;  different  kinds  of  mosses 
were  arranged  on  soup  plates,  to  be  sold  for 
hanging-baskets,  and  the  loose  bunches  of 
wild  flowers — late  violets,  pink  and  white 
laurel,  and  a  few  sprigs  of  arbutus  which  had 
tarried  after  all  the  rest  of  their  family  had 
made  their  bow  for  the  season — were  all  tied 
into  miniature  bouquets,  and  left  in  water-  to 
freshen  for  the  morrow,  in  a  snug  comw  of 


the  back  porch ;  the  whole  arrangement  was 
nicely  hidden  by  mamma’s  largest  waiter,  so 
that  when  to-morrow  came  “Every  one 
would  be  terprised.” 

But  Ethel  herself  had  a  surprise  of  her  very 
own  that  same  evening ;  for  when  Mr.  Mattie 
came  home,  there  came  with  him  an  express 
package  from  Grandpa.  Dear  Grandpa  want¬ 
ed  to  help  the  secret  along,  and  as  he  could 
not  come  himself,  nor  conveniently  send 
plants  for  the  occasion,  he  had  sent  a  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  shape  of  a  large  box  of  bon-bons, 
which  he  felt  confident  would  find  a  market 
at  .the  fair.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  behavior  of  the  yellow  Rose,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  arrival  of  that  fly,  little  Ethel  don¬ 
ned  her  Willie  Winkle’s  that  night,  a  very 
happy  child. 

And  so  the  day  for  the  flower  sale  came  at 
last,  the  loveliest  sunniest  day  that  could  be 
desired ;  it  was  Saturday,  for  then  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  no  school  duties  to  detain 
them.  At  one  o’clock  they  began  to  arrive  at 
the  cottage,  each  carrying  one  or  two  of  the 
choicest  of  their  plants.  Mr.  Mattie  had  tak¬ 
en  the  carriage,  and  driven  around  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  houses  for  the  other  plants ;  and  when 
he  returned,  found  an  anxious  group  awaiting 
his  arrival ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  reach¬ 
ed  Brightside  safely,  and  were  soon  deposited 
on  the  front  piazza.  Miss  Mattie  had  tables 
brought  out  for  eaeh  of  the  little  girls,  and 
their  plants  were  soon  prettily  arranged  on 
them.  Ethel’s  table  was  a  surprise  to  every 
one,  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
raniums  ”  was  a  decided  success  in  appear 
anoe,  although  presenting  an  odd  mixture  of 
verdure  and  bon-bons  tucked  here  and  there 
by  her  own  busy  little  fingers. 

Miss  Mattie’s  donation  eonsisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hanging-baskets,  which  were  tastily 
hung ;  so  that  when  everything  was  complet¬ 
ed,  the  long  piazza  seemed  like  a  lovely  bow- 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  crowd  which 
soon  surrounded  it,  was  the  most  attractive 
spot  in  the  village  that  afternoon.  The  good 
pastor  was  among  the  earliest  arrivals,  with 
hie  cheerful  smile,  and  kind  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  ;  he  and  Mr,  Mattie  made  their  first 
purchase  at  Ethel’s  table,  and  then  disappear¬ 
ed  for  a  time ;  their  return  was  the  signal  for 
shouts  of  merriment  from  all  the  children, 
for  they  looked  decidedly  comical,  in  their 
gorgeous  array ;  two  of  Grandpa’s  bon-bons 
had  transformed  them;  the  long  circular 
capos  of  tancy-colored  paper,  and  the  queer 
hoods  ruffled  and  trimmed  grotesquely,  suffi¬ 
ciently  advertised  Ethel’s  wares :  very  soon 
the  last  bon-bon  had  been  sold ;  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  discover  a  merrier 
crowd,  or  one  in  more  fantastic  dress. 

The  plants,  baskets,  and  bouquets,  after 
being  duly  admired,  were  transferred  to 
their  new  owners,  and  before  night-fall  the 
tables  were  empty,  tlie  porch  robbed  of  its 
beauty,  the  bower  a  thing  of  the  past.  One 
by  one  the  children  brought  to  Miss  Mattie 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  no  corpulent  purses  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  depart  from  Brightside  that  after¬ 
noon.  Twenty  dollars  was  the  result  of  their 
effort ;  and  now  way  off  in  the  forest  Sunday- 
school,  little  hearts  are  rejoicing  over  the 
new  books  which  have  come  to  them  through 
the  kind  thoughtfulness  and  earnest  effort 
of  Miss  Mattie  and  the  “  Little  Gleaners.” 

M.  T.  S. 
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curitie*,  $334.031.90) .  343499  47 

Intereet  due.  lyt  Jan.,  1879 .  68,383  30 

Balance  In  hanil*  of  Agent*....  147,469  79 

Real  Eetate .  104,430  87 

Premium*  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policie*  leeued  at  thl* 
oAce .  9,040  OO 


Total . $6,390,393  4 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIN,  Prefident. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Secretary. 


coNTiisrEisrTA.i:j 

(FIRE) 

HTSTTBAXTOB  OOACTAXrr, 

Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Asset*,  Jan.  1,  1870 . 03,337,771  74 

Claim*  for  loeees,  dividends,  etc.  338,969  36 

Capital  (paid  np  In  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  31 

Net  Smsplus .  1,038,433  37 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
10«  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D.  • 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  Freaident. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 


BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEOBOE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 
wM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CX)RLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCiHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept 


JOHN 


(lyn  Dept 
K.  OAKL 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAM80N, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON. 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secrettra 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dop 
EY,  General  Agent, 


UPERIOR 
UNDAY  SCHOOL 
INGING  BOOKS. 


Should  yon  want  a  new  Music  Book, 
select  ITom  the  foUowlng  list: 

PUlt£  GOLD  (Board  Covers), 

330  per  100  copies ;  35  cents  by  mall. 

KOYAL  DIADEM  (Board  Covers). 

S30  per  100  copies;  39  cents  by  mail. 

BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  (Board  Covers), 

•30  per  100  copies ;  35  cents  by  mall. 

WELCOME  TIDINGS  (Board  Covers), 

•30  per  100  copies ;  35  cents  by  mall. 

NEW  HYMNARY  (Board  Covers), 

•40  per  100  copies ;  50  cents  by  mall. 

BOOK  OF  PRAISE  (Board  Covers), 

•40  per  100  copies ;  50  cents  by  mall. 

HYldN  SERVICE  (Paper  Covers), 

•to  per  100  copies ;  15  cents  by  mall. 

f9-Any  one  of  the  above  eent  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  or 
the  7  book  tent!  on  the  receipt  of  33. 

.^-Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Music  Dealers. 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


BI6L0W  &  MAIN, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW  DINNER  SETS,  &c. 

ENGLISH  DINNER  SETS  (decorated),  168  pieces.  $26  00 
FRENCH  DINNER  SETS  (decorated),  166  pieces.  60  00 

TOILET  SETS  (band  decoration),  11  pieces .  4  60 

CRYSTAL  ENORAVED  OLASS  SETS,  72  pieces..  20  00 

SILVER  PLATED  KNIVES,  per  doz .  3  00 

SILVER  PLATED  TABLESPOONS,  per  do* .  3  00 

SILVER  PLATED  TEASPOONS,  per  doz .  1  10 

RICH  CUT  GLASSWARE, 
FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 

RUFUS  M.  BRUNDI6E,  880  &  882  Broadway, 
FOR  EUROPE. 

PAB'^S?*^^23  ^UNBON 
SQUARE,  N.  Y.  “A  friend,  after  comparing  several 
itinerariet,  said  he  would  rather  go  with  the  Loomis 
Party  than  some  others  by  at  least  $100.'*— Die  Advance, 
Editorial. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 


A  GOOD  NAME. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  $1*00. 

HOME  WORSHIP. 

A  Series  of  Topical  Prayers  for  use  In  the  family 
circle. 

ISmo.  Price  75  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada, 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  349 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invitee  the  attenUon  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine 
oollection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Oorrespemdenet  <*  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  *o  call  and  look  over  the 
ooUectloB. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including^  Be-insurance,  -  507,897  98 
Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 


Total  Assets, 


$1,683,796  82 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOn,  President. 

1.  KENSEA  LANE,  Seeretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretair. 


X  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400, (KX)  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEBEUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Ofico:  COAL  AXfS  ZHOXT  EZ0SA2TCIZ, 

Cor.  Chnrch  and  Cdrtlaudt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

\V,  A,  BREWER,  Jr.,  VIce-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCBEADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Eictract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satlslactory  condition  of  the  (Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.’* 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cosh  In 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  Its  gross  liabllltlee 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  Is  $930,916.96 


Established  42  Years. 

We  have  now  on  band,  and  constantly  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS— English  Leather,  Ho- 
rocoo,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  E^llsfa  Locks. 

STATE  BOOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  BUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 

Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Sjieoialty. 

JOHN  CATTNACH, 

MANUrACTUBXa  AND  HfFOBTKB, 

No.  736  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 


lAUC  LANTERNS  ANN  STEREOPTICONS. 

EOSOOPSS  AND  VIEWS,  GRAPBOBOOPES,  CHBOHOS 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEK 
BITIE8,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES.  CON 
VEX  OLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  Srst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

!  No.  5  Bcokiq^n  Stvaet. 

TiptHS:  $3  ft  Tftiur  is' Adraiiee,  Paid. 

AdTortlMments  90  cents  a  line— 19  lines  to  tbe 
Indi. 

Ob  the  Fifth  Pace,  80  cents  a  line. 

Wan  iBftss  aad  Deaths, notezceedlnctUnes, each 
80  cents ;  over  5  lines,  10  cents  a  line,  8  words  making 
a  line. 

ftE^AU  letters  tor  this  offlce  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  Fork  BTanceUst,  Box  S8S0,  New 
Fork.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re- 
ftilt  hy  means  of  a  CHBoa  or  PoeTorncE  Mohet  Ob- 
SEB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  sate  ot  send 
log  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD. 


Editor  and  Proprietor. 


THURSDAY,  MAT  22,  1879. 
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THE  qUEEN  CITY  OF  THE  WEST. 

[Editorial  Correspondence.] 

Cincinnati,  May  12th,  1879. 

Among  the  inland  cities  of  America,  few 
combine  so  many  attractions  as  Cincin¬ 
nati.  It  is  not  the  State  capital  (for  Co¬ 
lumbus  has  the  State  House  and  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  and  other  public  institutions),  but 
in  right  of  population  and  of  wealth,  it  is 
the  real  capital  not  only  of  Ohio,  but  of 
all  the  Central  West.  It  is  an  old  city,  as 
ages  are  reckoned  in  the  West,  having 
been  settled  in  1789,  and  can  look  down  on 
such  a  new-comer  as  Chicago,  which  was 
not  bom  till  1832,  and  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  hardly  long  enough  to  grow  to  man’s 
estate  (though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  has  grown  very  fast).  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  age  in  a  more  staid  and  set¬ 
tled  way  of  life  than  newer  cities  that  have 
their  fortunes  still  to  make ;  it  has  more  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital,  cmd  lives  less  on  credit, 
and  has  more  “  old  families,”  which,  inher¬ 
iting  wealth  from  their  fathers,  inherit  also 
along  with  wealth  the  traditions  of  a  laige 
and  generous  hospitality.  These  things 
make  it  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live  in, 
which  becomes  the  more  so  when  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  nature  itself  furnishes  a  fit  setting 
for  these  stately  mansions  and  hospitable 
homes.  Cincinnati  has  not  indeed  much 
to  boast  of  in  the  city  itself,  which  is  laid 
out  pretty  much  like  all  American  cities, 
or  rather  which  “  grew  ”  without  any  lay¬ 
ing  out  at  all.  When  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  Westward-bound  pilgrims 
came  over  the  mountains,  and  sailed  down 
the  Ohio  in  quest  of  a  lodging  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  they  naturally  pitched  their  tents 
and  built  their  log-cabins,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  the  convenience  of  trade ; 
and  so  the  first  settlement  ran  along  the 
river-side,  houses  and  streets  receding  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  backward  with  the  growth 
of  population.  This  part  is  largely  given 
up  to  business,  and  (with  the  number  of 
buildings  devoted  to  manufactures  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  all  of  which  are  fed  with  the 
bituminous  coal  which  is  so  abundant  in 
the  valley,  and  pour  out  thick  volumes  of 
smoke,)  the  town  has  the  appearance  at  a 
distance  of  a  huge  workshop.  It  is  not 
indeed  quite  such  a  Vulcan’s  Cave  as  Pitts¬ 
burg,  with  hundreds  of  tall  chimneys  belch¬ 
ing  out  fiame  and  smoke,  and  as  many 
trip-hammers  ringing  on  their  anvils,  as  if 
Cyclops  and  all  his  crew  were  at  their 
forges  night  and  day.  But  still  there  is 
"enough”  of  this  smoke  to  hang  like  a 
cloud  over  the  city,  covering  it  as  with  a 
garment,  and  to  give  a  begrimed  appear¬ 
ance  to  its  buildings,  and  even  to  the  clean, 
smooth  stems  of  the  silver  maples  that  line 
its  streets.  To  see  the  beauty  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  one  must  rise  above  this  “  sulphur¬ 
ous  canopy  ”  to  the  crest  of  the  encircling 
hills.  The  ascent  is  steep,  but  one  has  no 
fatigue  in  climbing,  as  he  is  drawn  up  an 
inclined  plane,  as  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  or  as  in  Constantinople  one  is 
lifted  up  or  let  down  by  a  slide,  from  the 
hill  of  Pera  to  the  bridge  over  the  Golden 
Horn. 

Once  mounted  on  this  point  of  view,  the 
eye  takes  in  a  vision  of  beauty.  The  city 
lies  at  your  feet,  guarded  and  sheltered  by 
the  surrounding  heights ;  while  the  Ohio  is 
seen  for  a  distance  of  miles  winding  its 
silver  stream  through  the  valley,  and  be¬ 
yond  are  the  Kentucky  hills,  now  glisten¬ 
ing  with  the  fresh  and  tender  green  of  the 
opening  Spring.  Along  these  heights  there 
are  many  projecting  points  that  are  quite 
as  beautiful  as  any  that 

”  Frown  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Bhlne  ” ; 
and  if  there  are  no  old  castles,  famed  in 
legend  and  in  story,  there  are  noble  resi¬ 
dences,  filled  with  works  of  art — signs  of  a 
refinement  of  taste  and  of  a  degree  of  civ¬ 
ilization  such  as  the  old  Feudal  barons 
never  knew.  Back  from  this  ridge  the  up¬ 
land  rolls  away  in  graceful  swells  and  undu¬ 
lations,  along  which  broad  avenues  stretch 
for  miles,  lined  with  houses  that  do  not 
stand  thick,  sandwiched  between  each  oth¬ 
er,  like  the  narrow  houses  in  a  city  block. 


but  each  with  an  air  of  breadth  and  room, 
and  with  a  setting  of  grass  and  trees,  that 
gives  to  the  most  modest  cottage  an  ap¬ 
pearance  not  only  of  comfort,  but  of  taste 
and  refinement.  If  we  might  divide  Cin¬ 
cinnati  as  Edinburgh  is  divided,  into  the 
old  town  and  the  new  town,  meaning  by 
the  former  the  city  “  under  the  hill,”  and 
by  the  latter  that  “on  the  heights,”  we 
should  say  without  hesitation  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
America. 

But  the  real  wealth  of  a  city  is  in  its 
people,  its  noble  men  and  women  ;  and -in 
this  respect  Cincinnati  has  been  long  dis¬ 
tinguished,  having  furnished  to  the  coun¬ 
try  some  of  its  most  eminent  statesmen  ; 
while  among  those  who  are  not  known 
abroad,  it  has  many  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens,  who  have  taken  a  just  pride  in  con¬ 
tributing  freely  to  the  institutions  of  their 
city.  The  latest  proof  of  their  spirit  and 
libeiulity  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  Col¬ 
lege  OF  Music,  which  stands  alone  among 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  having  six 
hundred  students,  drawn  not  only  from 
the  West,  but  from  New  York  and  New 
England. 

The  Music  Hall  itself  is  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  puts  to 
shame  our  New  York  Academy  of  Music. 
Indeed  it  is  too  large  for  any  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  such  special  occasions  as  Grand  Con¬ 
certs  or  Political  Conventions,  when  it  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  On  this 
spot,  though  not  in  this  building  (which  has 
been  erected  since),  was  held  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  nominated  Mr.  Hayes  for  the 
Presidency  ;  and  here,  both  for  the  size  of 
the  hall  and  the  central  position  of  the 
city,  is  likely  to  be  witnessed  the  making 
of  future  Presidents.  Of  course  such  a 
building  is  in  demand  only  for  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasions,  and  for  the  May  Music 
FESxrv’ALS,  when  it  is  not  large  enough,  and 
when  (to  hear  some  enthusiasts)  such  mu¬ 
sic  rolls  from  the  great  organ  and  the  him- 
dreds  of  trained  voices,  that  not  only  the 
city  itself,  but  the  trees  on  all  the  hills  and 
up  and  down  the  valley,  stand  still  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  mighty  harmony. 

Cincinnati  may  boast  of  a  large  number 
of  men  distinguished  in  professional  life. 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  bar, 
drawing  to  itself  those  who  had  first  ob¬ 
tained  local  distinction  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  giving  them  up  only  to 
the  wider  service  of  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  them  have  carried  their  weight 
of  talent  and  of  influence  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  late  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Chase,  was  from  Cincinnati. 
Others  less  known  abroad,  because  holding 
no  oflicial  position,  are  yet  well  known  in 
the  ranks  of  their  profession,  in  which  are 
not  a  few  noble  heads,  which,  if  less  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  general  public  than  those  of 
Members  of  Congress  or  popular  generals, 
are  familiar  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  their  presence  always 
commands  respect,  and  an  attentive  audi¬ 
ence  from  the  members  of  the  Bench. 

Nor  has  the  pulpit  of  Cincinnati  been 
undistinguished.  From  the  days  when 
old  Dr.  Wilson,  that  illustrious  defender 
of  the  faith,  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
orthodoxy  against  sturdy  Lyman  Beecher, 
there  have  been  men  to  keep  up  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  power.  Lane  Seminary  is  a  place  for 
raising  up  strong  men,  and  they  are  apt  to 
come  out  as  tough  and  full  of  fibre  as  the 
oaks  grown  on  Western  prairies.  This  re¬ 
gion  is  still  blessed  with  an  occasional  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Church  militant,  who  is 
a  means  of  grace  to  his  brethren,  keeping 
their  Christian  virtues  in  lively  exercise. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  excellent 
pastors,  who  do  not  strive  nor  cry,  nor 
let  their  voices  be  heard  in  the  streets,  but 
who  are  content  in  quiet  ways  to  do  their 
Master’s  work.  Such  ministers  are  the 
glory  of  any  Church  or  of  any  country. 

Among  Presbyterians,  the  Second  church 
has  the  most  beautiful  edifice,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  most  wealth  and  influence. 
Its  pastor,  my  dear  friend  and  brother.  Dr. 
Skinner,  has  just  had  occasion  to  feel  and 
prize  more  than  ever  the  love  and  sympa¬ 
thy  of  his  people,  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  women. 
Such  scenes  draw  out  the  heart  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  towards  their  minister,  and  make  them 
one  by  the  bond  of  a  common  sorrow. 

The  Medical  Profession  of  this  city,  I 
hear,  is  not  less  distinguished  than  its  Pul¬ 
pit  and  its  Bar.  Cincinnati  has  a  Medical 
College,  and  among  its  physicians  are  some 
who  have  a  national  reputation. 

But  besides  Medicine  and  the  Pulpit  and 
the  Bar,  there  is  a  fourth  profession,  that 
of  THE  Pkess,  which  has  some  very  notable 
representatives  here.  There  are  few  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  better  known,  or  that 
have  more  influence  in  political  affairs, 
than  The  Cincinnati  Commercial,  Gazette, 
and  Enquirer. 

Murat  Halstead,  the  Editor  of  The  Com¬ 
mercial,  is  a  man  who  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  carry  influence  anywhere.  Some¬ 
thing  he  owes  to  his  splendid  physique. 
He  is  a  man  of  powerful  frame — one  which 
indicates  great  strength  and  endurance. 
This  alone  would  fit  a  man  only  for  the 
contests  of  a  gladiaM^r ;  but  when  one  car¬ 
ries  above  such  a  physique  a  brain  that 
corresponds  with  it,  then  the  physical  man, 
the  “  bodily  presence,”  which  is  not  “  con¬ 
temptible,”  adds  immensely  to  the  momen¬ 
tum  with  which  he  makes  his  way  through 
the  world.  Such  a  man,  holding  a  position 
of  great  influence,  with  such  a  body  and 
brain,  has  in  himself  a  prodigious  force, 
and  must  of  necessity  (to  use  a  farmer’s 
phrase)  “cut  a  big  swarth.”  With  this 
physical  and  mental  power,  he  unites  ab¬ 
solute  independence.  Though  a  Republi¬ 
can  in  bis  general  principles,  and  acting 
commonly  with  them,  he  is  not  under 
bondage  to  any  party,  and  would  spurn 
dictation  from  any  quarter  that  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  exercise  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  public  men  and  public 


affairs.  Strong  in  his  convictions,  as  he  is 
honest  in  forming  them,  he  cannot  be  coax¬ 
ed,  or  wheedled,  or  flattered,  or  intimidat¬ 
ed,  into  supporting  any  thing  in  which  he 
does  not  believe.  Hence  he  is  regarded  by 
strict  party  men  as  “  an  unknown  quanti¬ 
ty  ”  in  politics  ;  they  do  not  know  where 
to  find  him,  for  he  will  denounce  their  pet 
schemes  if  he  thinks  them  wrong.  But 
this  sturdy  independence  gives  him  im¬ 
mense  moral  power  with  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  who  themselves  retain  some  d^ee  of 
independence. 

Few  editors  impress  themselves  so  much 
upon  their  journals  as  he.  Many  editors 
are  merely  managers,  guiding  and  direct¬ 
ing  what  others  prepare.  But  Mr.  Hal¬ 
stead’s  individuality  is  as  marked  as  that 
of  Horace  Greeley,  and  the  paper  reflects 
the  man  as  much  as  The  Tribune  did  Mr. 
Greeley,  or  The  Herald  the  elder  Bennett. 
Like  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Halstead  himself 
writes  a  great  deal.  Sitting  at  bis  desk 
till  long  after  midnight,  he  writes,  or  dic¬ 
tates,  or  inspires  the  whole ;  so  that  the 
paper,  as  it  appears  every  morning,  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  own  strong  personality. 

Those  who  know  him  only  by  his  paper 
might  suppose  he  was  rather  a  belligerent 
character  ;  and  indeed  he  has  the  appear-' 
ance  of  one  who  has  been  “  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth.”  Yet  those  who  know 
him  intimately  tell  me  that  underneath 
this  coat  of  mail  there  is  a  heart  as  soft 
and  gentle  as  that  of  a  woman.  Within 
the  last  year  he  has  had  a  terrible  loss, 
while  absent  in  Europe,  in  the  death  of  a  fa¬ 
vorite  son,  whom  he  had  left  at  home.  Per¬ 
haps  this  bitter  experience  has  caused  him 
to  feel  a  new  tenderness  for  others  who 
have  a  like  sorrow.  But  into  this  sacred 
domestic  grief  I  dare  not  intrude.  I  speak 
of  him  only  as  I  know  him — as  one  who 
seems,  not  only  in  his  stature,  but  in  his 
mental  and  moral  endowments,  “every 
inch  a  man.”  God  bless  him  and  all  brave 
men,  in  the  Press  or  the  Pulpit,  who  stand 
firm  against  fraud  and  corruption,  and  ev¬ 
ery  form  of  baseness,  and  contend  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  truth. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  is  a  model  of  de¬ 
corum,  dignity,  and  propriety.  It  is  more 
given  to  literary  and  religious  discussions 
than  The  Commercial,  which  is  strongest 
in  the  field  of  politics.  Its  chief  editor  and 
proprietor  is  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  a  good 
Scotchman,  and  an  elder  in  Dr.  Skinner’s 
church,  who  is  known  to  Eastern  readers 
chiefly  by  the  manner  in  which  our  neigh¬ 
bor  in  New  York,  The  Sun,  always  speaks 
of  him,  as  “  Deacon  Smith,”  and  as  “  that 
truly  good  man,”  whose  only  mistake  In  life 
is  to  have  “  a  wicked  partner.”  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  both  “  the  truly  good 
man  ”  and  “  the  wicked  partner,”  and  I  do 
not  find  that  either  is  quite  “  perforat¬ 
ed  ”  by  this  continual  discharge  of  small 
shot.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  good 
“  Deacon  ”  rather  enjoys  it.  Perhaps  if  he 
were  asked  why  he  did  not  resent  such  lib¬ 
erties,  he  would  reply,  Mr.  Liucoln  uid 
when  officious  friends  tried  to  excite  his 
wrath  against  treacherous  polificians,  by 
telling  “a  little  story”  of  a  big,  brawny 
backwoodsman,  who  had  a  wife  who  was 
his  exact  antipodes  in  size,  but  who  was 
of  such  a  peppery  temper  that  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  box  bis  ears,  and  even  to  flour¬ 
ish  a  whip  about  his  head,  at  which  his 
friends  expressed  horror  and  Surprise,  to 
which  the  old  settler  replied  with  a  drawl, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  could  imitate  to  perfec¬ 
tion:  “Waal,  you  see,  it  does  Mary  Ann  a 
power  o’  good,  and  it  don’t  hurt  me  !  ” 

The  Gazette  has  been,  like  The  Spring- 
field  Republican,  a  training-school  of  jour¬ 
nalists.  Here  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  first  at¬ 
tracted  attention  as  a  war  correspondent, 
from  which  in  time  he  passed  to  be  the 
lieutenant,  and  finally  the  successor,  of  Mr. 
Greeley  in  The  New  York  Tribune. 

Among  the  editors  of  The  Gazette  is  Mr. 
John  T.  Perry,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
Cincinnati  for  his  varied  knowledge,  a  de- 
vourer  of  books,  and  an  authority  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  historical  accuracy  or  literary  crit¬ 
icism.  He  has  just  issued  an  admirable 
little  volume  in  reply  to  an  infidel  lecturer, 
who  had  maintained  that  there  were  “  Sa¬ 
viors”  in  all  religions,  in  Hindooism  and 
Buddhism,  and  that  “  sixteen  ”  such  had 
appeared  before  our  Lord  was  born  in  Beth¬ 
lehem.  This  transcendental  nonsense  Mr. 
Perry  has  extinguished  in  his  answer,  en¬ 
titled  “  Sixteen  Sa^^ours  or  One  ?  ”  by  an 
array  of  learning  which  seems  almost 
wasted  on  such  an  opponent,  but  which 
shows  the  wealth  of  his  own  historical 
knowledge.  In  this  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  These  bla¬ 
tant  infidels  spring  up  here  in  the  West 
like  weeds  on  the  prairies,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  a  man  “  around  ”  who  carries  in  his 
hand  a  sharp  sickle  with  which  to  mow 
them  down.  Happy  the  city  in  which  such 
men  “  abide  they  do  not  “  abound  ”  any¬ 
where. 

I  could  write  at  much  greater  length  of 
a  city  and  a  people  which  within  a  few  days 
have  taken  strong  hold  of  me  ;  but  if  the 
theme  be  endless,  my  letter  must  not  be. 
I  am  homeward-bound,  and  must  stop  wri¬ 
ting,  even  though  I  have  hardly  “  opened 
the  subject.”  H.  M.  F. 


The  several  Standing  Committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  promptly  constituted. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  was  made  chairman  of  Bills 
and  Overtures ;  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Judicial  Committee ;  Dr.  H.  Dar¬ 
ling  of  that  on  Church  Polity ;  Dr.  C.  S.  Rob¬ 
inson  of  Home  Missions ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Craig  of 
Foreign  Missions;  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson  of 
Education ;  Dr.  L.  M.  Miller  of  Publication ; 
Dr.  Thomas  Fullerton  of  Church  Erection; 
Dr.  8.  I.  Prime  of  Theological  Seminaries; 
Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry  of  Ministerial  Relief ; 
Dr.  John  Jones  of  Freedmen ;  Dr.  V.  D.  Reed 
of  Correspondence ;  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson  of 
Benevolence ;  Dr.  Wolcott  Calkins  of  Narra¬ 
tive  ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cortelyou  of  Leave  of  Ab¬ 
sence;  D.  W.  Ingersoll,  Esq.,  of  Mileage; 
Gustavos  S.  Benson  of  Finance. 


THE  NEW  MODERATOR. 

Either  of  the  men  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  offlce  of  Moderator  would  have  filled  the 
position  with  honor,  but  it  proved  to  have 
been  “  foreordained”  that  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jes¬ 
sup  should  bo  chosen.  We  cannot  thwart  the 
Divine  decrees,  and  we  sometimes  discern  in 
them  such  an  eminent  fitness  that  we  could 
not  desire  to  have  them  otherwise.  Dr.  Jes¬ 
sup  makes  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  and 
being  a  bom  leader,  is  sure  to  grow  better 
and  better  os  the  Assembly  draws  to  a  close. 
Forty-seven  years  ago — April  19,  183*2 — he 
was  bom  in  Montrose,  Pa.  His  father  was 
Judge  Jessup,  who  died  in  1868— a  man  wide¬ 
ly  known  and  greatly  beloved,  who  was,  for 
many  years,  Vice-president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  his  love  for 
the  Church  and  its  work  is  inherited  by  his 
children.  Dr.  Jessup’s  mother  is  still  living 
at  Montrose,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1843, 
when  eleven  years  old ;  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Courtland  Academy  in  Homer,  N.  Y,, 
under  Dr.  Woolworth,  who  is  pow  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  Albany ;  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Yale  in  1851,  from  Union  Seminary,  N. 
Y.,  in  1855,  and  sailed  for  Syria  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  December,  where  he  has  been  a  mission¬ 
ary  for  more  than  twenty-three  years. 

Having  been  thus  called  and  equipped  for 
an  important  out-post,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
relinquish  it  without  a  very  plain  indication 
of  Providence,  though  solicited  to  do  so  by  a 
whole  denomination.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
Churches,  Dr.  Jessup  was  Invited  to  take  the 
Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Missions,  since  fill¬ 
ed  with  such  conspicuous  ability  by  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  mis¬ 
sionary  work  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  no  fear  of  hard  work,  but  the  simple 
dictate  of  duty,  that  compelled  this  refusal. 
When  at  home  in  Beirut,  Syria,  Dr.  Jessup 
preaches  twice  every  Sabbath  in  Arabic,  su¬ 
perintends  a  Sunday-school  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars,  edits  an  illustrated  Arabic 
journal,  gives  instruction  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Church  History,  Homiletics, 
Pastoral  Theology,  and  Church  Polity,  and 
gives  not  a  little  time  to  the  general  alTairs 
of  the  mission  and  many  matters  of  groat 
moment  to  that  community. 

Dr.  Jessup  returned  to  this  country  May 
15th,  1878,  just  a  year  before  the  day  that  he 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  after  paying  a 
hasty  visit  to  his  aged  mother,  appeared  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Assembly  as  a  commissioner. 
His  face  is  familiar  in  many  of  our  churches. 
During  the  year  he  has  travelled  by  rail 
about  13,000  miles,  and  has  delivered  over 
two  hundred  public  addresses. 

Of  other  members  of  his  family — his  bro¬ 
ther  William  Jessup  succeeded  his  father  as 
elder  in  the  same  church,  and  also  became 
Judge  in  the  same  court.  His  brother  Samuel 
has  been  a  missionary  in  Syria  for  sixteen 
years.  Dr.  Jessup’s  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  David  S.  Dodge,  M.D.,  a  brother  of 
the  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge  (who  is  a  delegate  to 
the  present  Assembly).  All  their  children  are 
in  this  country  with  them,  but  of  the  four 
eons  and  four  daughters,  the  five  younger 
ones  will  sail  with  their  parents  for  Syria 
next  October. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Jessup,  though  he  mod¬ 
estly  placed  It  entirely  upon  the  ground  of 
his  calling  as  a  foreign  missionary,  is  never¬ 
theless  intended  in  part  as  a  tribute  to  his 
uncommon  personal  worth.  He  is  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  and  beloved  In  the  Church,  and  this 
would  hardly  have  been  otherwise  had  he 
never  seen  Syria.  It  is  meet,  however,  that 
Foreign  Missions  should  be  thus  honored  in 
his  person,  and  this  it  was  perhaps  that 
brought  him  the  large  preponderance  of  votes 
over  his  competitors,  each  of  whom  the  As¬ 
sembly  would  have  honored  similarly,  were  it 
not  that  a  choice  must  needs  be  made.  The 
New  School  branch  of  the  Church  during  its 
separate  existence,  from  1838  to  1869,  gave 
no  such  honors  to  Foreign  missionaries,  and 
the  Old  School  very  seldom.  Dr.  John  H.  Mor¬ 
rison  (in  1863)  being  the  only  instance,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  OUB  COLORED  CITIZEKS. 

This  is  a  subject  that  again  calls  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  work 
of  oui'  Church  in  behalf  of  those  recently 
emancipated  from  bondage,  is  not  commensu¬ 
rate  with  our  power  and  success  in  other  fields 
of  labor.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  brethren 
who  have  managed  this  department  of  our 
Church  work.  We  do  not  impugn  their  faith¬ 
fulness.  They  have  done  a  thousand  times 
better  than  those  who  have  stood  by  in  a 
captious  spirit  and  done  nothing. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  place  our  work 
for  Freedmen  on  a  broader  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  basis — in  short,  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  our  Home  Missions.  There  is  little 
call  to  argue  this  matter.  Our  Home  Mis- 
sionary  Board  has  the  ear  and  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  is  fitted  and  ready  to  put  forth  a 
power  and  infiuence  in  behalf  of  our  colored 
population  which  no  other  agensy  in  the 
Church  can  wield.  For  a  year  or  more  the 
Board  has  been  ready  to  undertake  this  work, 
and  it  only  waits  for  the  word  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  is  sure  to  be  spoken. 

Such  a  measure  must  commend  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
to  that  humane  feeling  which  dictates  that 
we  should  strive  to  do  what  we  can  for  those 
who  greatly  need  the  utmost  service  that  we 
can  render  them.  The  Church  at  large  is 
bound  to  look  upon  the  subject  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view ;  and  thus  regarding  it,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Home  Board  has 
the  necessary  appliances  to  insure  the  best 
results. 

That  the  work  should  be  greatly  enlarged, 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  necessity  is 
laid  upon  us,  greatly  emphasized  by  the  fact 
tliat  we  have  been  content  to  do  so  little 
hitherto.  The  call  has  become  louder  and 
louder,  and  we  must  heed  It.  And,  happily 
for  us,  we  have  an  agency  at  hand  that  will 
be  sure  to  enlarge  the  work  just  so  soon  as  it 
is  made  fully  responsible  for  its  prosecution. 

And  that  Board  can  satisfy  another  require¬ 
ment  of  the  situation,  which  is  economy.  It 
would  require  but  another  clerk  to  attend  to 
all  the  additional  business  tiiat  would  be  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  change. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  this  unification  should  take  place ;  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  judgment  of 
the  Church  after  mature  discussion ;  that  it 
will  greatly  promote  a  work  that  demands 
our  best  efforts;  that  such  consolidation  is 
not  only  the  way  to  enlargement,  but  to  the 


most  economicaljdministration  of  all  the 
interests  possible  and  lastly,  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  intelllgen  colored  men  is  favorable 
to  this  change.  lose  of  them  who  are  al¬ 
ready  of  our  Chur^,  or  are  likely  to  become 
attached  to  Presbjerianism,  would  fain  for¬ 
get  the  days  of  tljr  bondage  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  They  would  5  longer  be  called  “  Freed¬ 
men  ”  and  have  a  .eparate  agency  for  their 
instruction,  but  dglre  to  be  reckoned  as 
American  citizensiu  full  standing,  and  be 
treated  as  such  bo^  in  the  Chimch  and  the 
State. 


OUR  CHURCl  at  SARATOGA. 

The  First  Presbyt<4an  Church  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  whose  fo^t  shaded  and  substan¬ 
tial  edifice  the  Genial  Assembly  is  conven¬ 
ed,  was  organized  01  the  11th  of  December, 
1817 ;  a  year  earlier  te  movement  was  set  on 
foot  by  a  formal  meetng.  The  First  Church 
building  was  dcdicatd  in  December,  1820; 
Rev.  D.  O.  Griswold,  he  first  pastor,  was  in¬ 
stalled  two  years  later  Rev.  William  Chester 
succeeded  Mr.  Grlsw)ld,  and  supplied  the 
church  some  two  yeas,  from  October,  1823. 
Dr.  Chester  subsequqtly  became  Secretary 
of  our  Board  of  Edcation.  Rev.  Samuel 
Whelpley  was  instaliq  in  1825 ;  he  also  be¬ 
came  a  Doctor  of  Dilnity  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  North  American  Protestant 
Magazine.  After  him  here  was  a  long  period 
of  stated  supplies,  untl  1834,  when  the  people 
recalled  their  first  pator.  Rev.  Darius  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  brought  a  iisw  and  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  with  him.  Here  Ir.  Griswold  died,  on 
the  27th  of  Decembe,  1841,  having  been 
stricken  down  with  panlysis. 

On  the  3d  of  Decenber,  1839,  Rev.  Albert 
T.  Chester  began  a  pasbrate  of  ten  years ;  Dr. 
Chester  is  now  in  BulTilo.  During  the  three 
years  of  Dr.  Chester’s  ministry,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  society  ending  Feb.  1,  1843, 
$800  was  raised  for  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  in  the  securing  d  which  Rev.  Chauncy 
Eddy,  the  agent  of  the  Foreign  Board,  took  a 
special  interest.  In  1841  the  old  church  edi¬ 
fice  and  parsonage  were  sold  and  a  new  house 
of  worship  at  once  erected. 

Rev.  John  Woodbrldge  became  pastor  in 
1851,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty  years. 
Among  his  parishioners  were  such  men  as 
Chancellor  Walworth,  George  H.  Fish,  Benja¬ 
min  Bacon,  N.  B.  Doe,  Gideon  Davidson,  Dr. 
North,  and  Judge  Warren.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  coiApleted  during  the  sixth  year 
of  Dr.  Woodbridge’s  ministry,  but  was  not 
dedicated  until  ten  years  later,  1867,  when  it 
was  made  free  from  debt. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Newman  was  pastor  from  1872 
to  1875,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1876,  Dr,  Peter 
Stryker,  the  present  devoted  and  stirring  pas¬ 
tor,  was  duly  Installed.  This  historic  church 
numbers  nearly  three  hundred  members,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  denomi¬ 
nation,  brought  in  contact,  as  it  is  during  the 
Summer,  with  many  educated  men  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  tides  of  fashionable  life 
and  folly. 

Two  colonies  went  off  from  the  First  Church 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Woodbrldge,  the 
Congregational  church  of  Saratoga,  which  was 
organized  in  April,  1866 ;  and  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Crocker  was  the  first  pastor,  or^^aniaed  In 
August,  1871.  Tlie  present  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  is  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Terrett, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1874.  Rev.  Giles 
P.  Hawley  is  the  young  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  t  and  both  are  doing 
earnest  and  devoted  work. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

[The  Rev.  E.  H.  Pratt,  who  is  reporting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Assembly  for  The  Evangelist, 
sends  the  following  notes  on  matters  pertaining  to 
Saratoga  and  the  Assembly.] 

The  Assembly  is  an  able  body  of  men,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  old  war-horses  are  not 
here.  But  then  there  is  no  war  going  on. 
Men  in  middle  life  predominated  in  numbers. 

Congress  and  Columbian  Springs  were  open¬ 
ed  for  the  free  use  of  the  commissioners, 
their  daughters,  wives,  cousins,  aunts,  and 
all  others ;  at  least  a  thousand  applications 
were  made  to  the  committee  on  entertain¬ 
ment  for  places ;  many  others  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  boarding-houses.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  great  number,  so  far  as  we  know, 
there  have  been  but  few  cases  of  intemper¬ 
ance  at  the  Springs.  It  is  already  suggested 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  meet  in 
Saratoga  next  year,  and  we  think  that  the 
present  commissioners,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  would  be  willing  to  represent  their 
Presbyteries  at  that  time.  And  there  is 
more  reason  than  suggestion  in  this  matter, 
if  the  Assembly  is  to  pay  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  its  commissioners  in  1880.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  gratuitously  entertained  the  Assembly 
last  year,  and  yet,  according  to  the  Minutes, 
$8,687  was  paid  to  boarding-houses  and  hotels 
for  lodgings,  dinners,  and  teas.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  Assembly  there  are  534  commissioners. 
Board  is  furnished  at  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
for  twelve  days  the  sum  amounts  to  $6,408, 
— a  saving  over  last  year  of  $2,279.  In  this 
connection  we  learn  from  Rev.  C.  F.  Dowd, 
principal  of  Temple  Grove  Female  Seminary 
(a  most  excellent  school  for  young  ladies), 
and  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
reduced  fares  on  railroads  and  steamboats, 
that  more  lines  of  travel  have  granted  a  re¬ 
duction  than  usual.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Joseph  Angell,  Esq.,  ticket  agent  for  the 
roads  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  who  personally  interested  himself 
in  this  matter. 

The  Religious  Press  of  our  denomination  is 
well  represented.  Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  excellent  report  of  the  proceedings  for 
The  Dally  Saratogian,  of  which  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Ritchie  are  the  successful  proprietors. 
Here  we  have,  too,  the  well  known  face  of  Dr. 
Allison  of  The  Banner ;  Dr.  Grier  of  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  ;  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior ;  Bev.  L. 
M.  Stevens  of  The  Herald  and  Presbyter ;  Dr. 
Prime  of  The  Observer ;  and  Dr.  Stevenson  of 
The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly.  We  need 
not  enter  upon  any  eulogy  of  these  several 
editors  or  their  journals.  The  Observer  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  papers  that  goes 
into  Presbyterian  families.  It  is  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  It  has  never  published 
any  patent  medicine  advertisements.  "  What  1 
never?”  “Well,  hardly  ever;  only  for  the 
last  three  or  four  months.”  You  will  excuse 
this  gossiping  phrase,  but  it  slipped  off  our 
pen  without  giving  any  notice  of  its  coming. 

The  Committee  on  Reduced  Representa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  seventy-two  members,  met 
this  (Monday)  afternoon  for  its  first  business 
consultation.  Judging  from  the  state  of  opin¬ 


ion  at  this  writing,  one  of  two  things  is  likely 
to  result:  either  the  whole  matter  will  be 
abandoned  for  the  present,  or  else  the  New 
York  Overture,  embodying  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Alexander,  will  prevail.  At  least  the  princi¬ 
ples  Involved  In  that  overture  seem  to  be  very 
well  received.  Why  not  enlarge  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Synods  and  give  them  new  pow¬ 
ers,  authorize  the  Assembly  to  change  the 
ratio  of  representation  as  the  body  increases 
in  size,  and  hold  meetings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  trlennally  or  biennally  ?  To  bo  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Synod  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  almost  any 
presbyter.  The  Committee  will  report  on 
Wednesday. 

We  never  saw  an  audience  more  deeply 
stirred  and  thrilled  with  indignation,  than 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  last  Saturday 
evening,  when  Anthony  Comstock  depicted 
the  horrid  and  diabolical  character  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  which  he  Is  trying  to  suppress.  Cries 
of  shame,  shame,  were  heard  from  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and  questions  were  asked 
concerning  statements  made,  so  that  there 
might  not  be  any  wrong  conclusions  drawn 
about  the  facts.  Anthony  Comstock  has 
sometimes  been  called  indiscreet.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  stories  may 
have  all  originated  from  enemies  to  his  work. 
But  if  half  that  he  hinted  at  is  true — and  he 
told  his  story  in  very  fitting  and  delicate 
terms — the  public  can  afford  to  bear  almost 
anything,  rather  than  remain  Indifferent  to 
the  fiendish  traffic,  which  destroys  the  puri¬ 
ty  and  chastity  of  our  homes.  Dr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Dodge  heartily  endorsed  his  're¬ 
marks. 

An  informal  meeting,  of  another  character, 
was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Vermont  House, 
Sabbath  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Bushnell  told  us 
something  about  his  work  in  Africa.  Hear¬ 
ers  were  at  once  brought  into  sympathy  with 
him.  And  when  we  heard  about  the  work  of 
himself  and  his  good  wife,  their  trials  and  en¬ 
couragements,  the  tears  would  sometimes 
crowd  out,  and  we  did  not  try  to  keep  them 
back.  It  was  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
meeting.  Persons  c&me  in  from  other  board¬ 
ing-houses,  and  the  parlor  overflowed  around 
the  door  and  windows.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr. 
Page  (Wyoming),  who  was  present,  will  give 
The  Evangelist  some  account  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smiley  gave  an  interesting 
talk  in  the  parlors  of  the  Drs.  Strong,  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening.  That  house  overflows  with 
good  Presbyterians  “about  these  days.” 

The  pulpits  of  Saratoga  were  supplied  by 
some  of  the  commissioners.  P. 

Saratoga,  May  19,  1878. 


Persons  having  letters  from  the  late  William 
Cullen  Bryant  in  their  possession,  or  under 
their  control,  will  oblige  his  family  by  send¬ 
ing  them  addressed  to  Miss  Julia  Bryant, 
offlce  of  The  Evening  Post,  208  Broadway, 
New  York.  We  are  authorized  to  state  that 
such  letters  will  be  received  under  whatever 
restrictions  their  proprietors  may  see  fit  to 
impose,  and  the  originals  returned  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  conveniently. 

Our  readers  know  that  in  our  esteem  the 
village  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  answers  to 
Goldsmith’s  description  of 

••  Sweet  Auburn,  lovelleet  village  ot  the  plain." 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  how 
sweet  and  pleasant  it  is,  this  is  to  say  that 
there  is  a  house  (as  our  readers  may  see  by 
our  advertising  columns)  offered  for  rent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  It  is  near  the  village  green, 
where  stands  the  old  church.  It  is  unpre¬ 
tending,  but  neat  and  comfortable,  and  for 
those  who  wish  only  a  modest  little  “box” 
for  a  few  months,  it  is  quite  enough,  and  we 
presume  could  be  had  for  a  low  rent.  It  is  a 
snug  nest,  in  which  a  small  family  might  get 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  for  a  very  little  mo¬ 
ney.  _ 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hanchester. — Rev.  E.  M.  Kellogg,  late  of 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  should  now  be  addressed 
578  Beech  street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — On  Sabbath  evening  next,  25th 
inst..  Rev.  F.  DeW.  Ward,  D.D.,  of  Geneseo, 
formerly  a  missionary  to  India,  will  address 
the  Fourteenth-street  Sunday-school  Mission¬ 
ary  Association  on  the  religions  of  that  coun¬ 
try  and  the  progress  of  Christian  missions. 
The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  F.  H.  Mar¬ 
ling,  having  been  recently  laid  aside  by  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
for  four  SabbathsJ  by  the  kindness  of  his 
brethren  in  the  city.  Mr.  Marling  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  take  the  morning  service 
last  Sabbath.  He  expects  to  leave  for  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  part  of  his  family,  in  the  middle 
of  June,  on  a  three  months’  vacation.  Mean¬ 
time,  during  his  temporary  illness,  Revs.  G. 
L.  Prentiss.  L.  D.  Bevan,  W.  Ormiston,  A.  G. 
Ruliffson,  and  others  have  kindly  supplied 
the  pulpit. 

Prof.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  delivered  the  sixteenth  lecture  of 
the  course  before  the  ladies  of  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  college,  last  Sunday  evening.  May  11, 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Subject, 
“The  Distinctions  conferred  upon  Woman  by 
Christianity.”  The  sermon  was  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  best,  and  was  listened  to  by  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  in  the  course.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  Classon- 
avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  next  Sunday. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Thome  has  recently  delivered  a 
series  of  able  discourses  upon  the  captious 
questions  propounded  to  our  Lord  by  His  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  the  answers  they  called  forth 
as  recorded  In  the  21st  and  22d  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  by  Matthew. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment  In  the  Smithfield  Church,  May 
12,  and  after  the  usual  examination  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  an  evangelist.  The  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  George  P.  Noble  of  Comwall-on- 
Hudson,  from  Rom.  1.  16.  The  ordaining 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Wester- 
velt  of  Millerton.  The  charge  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  A.  H.  Seeley  of  the  Smithfield  Church 
and  pastor  of  the  candidate.  Mr.  Hamilton 
goes  at  once  to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  in  our  sister  Republic,  and  is  the  second 
missionary  sent  frpm  Smithfield  Church  un¬ 
der  the  pastorate  o*f  Mr.  Seeley.  g.  p.  n. 

ComwaU-on-HudBon,  May  16, 1879. 

Troy. — May  15  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  ministerial  work  In  this 
city  of  Rev.  Ninlan  B.  Remick,  pastor  of  tbe 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  ditional  recommendations,  one  of  which  in- 

FOUBTHDAY  structed  the  Board  of  Publication  to  commu- 

iionday  May  19  nicate  with  the  Sabbath-school  Committees 
Devotional  exercises  fom  9  to  9: 30  o’clock,  of  the  Presbyteries  in  appointing  missiona- 


1,000  CARTOONS  OSTRICH  FEATHERS  AND 
FRENCH  FLOWERS. 


A  GOOD  BLACK  DRESS  SILK  AT  68c. 


NftjithPreabyterian  church.  He  came  to  Troy  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  I  ditional  recommendations,  one  of  which  in-  CT  NinHOI  FOR  JIINF  '  IH  0  dOATO 

fresh  from  the  theological  seminary.  Four  FOUKTHDAY  structed  the  Board  of  Publication  to  commu-  ''  '  U  lU  ilU  )  I  IIIIIIIY  Yj  VlljUV 

months  after  bis  arrival,  the  Ninth  Presby-  Monday,  May  19.  nicate  with  the  Sabbath-school  Committees  Thc  Month  of  ROSOS.  lUUUUU  I  vjO  OUlilJi 

terian  church  was  organized  with  75  members.  Devotional  exercises  fom  9  to  9 : 30  o’clock,  of  the  Presbyteries  in  appointing  misslona-  This  number  is  blossoming  with  splendid  ' 

being  an  (dfshoot  from  the  Second  Church,  The  following  telegran  was  ordered  sent  to  ries  to  labor  in  their  respective  lands.  The  the  “'christfan  Unlon^’' once  stdd^^  RFRIIII  Rllfl  AIIPH  N  Y 

and  Mr.  Eemlck  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  the  Southern  Assembly  now  in  session,  to  last  one  occupied  the  discussion  of  the  entire  J^®’<„ntonts  of  thL  magazine  -iLre  are  01(11111  dllU  AIICll  Oldi|  Hi  li 

the  intervening  years  the  membership  of  75  ^it ;  morning  hour.  It  was,  that  our  churches  pi^turee  and  poems,  rhymes  and  riddles,  both 

has  increased  to  456,  and  the  congregation  The  General  Assembly  othe  Presbyterian  Church  should  use  “the  Sabbath-school  literature  ”  tender  and  funny.  A  capital  short  story  is  MILLINERY  SILKS  AND  SATINS 

and  Sunday-school  have  become  so  large  as  to  now  In  session  at  Saratoja  Springs,  presents  its  published  by  the  Board,  its  Papers,  Lesson  t  rtTTTa  »  v  ' 

_ _ _  cordial  salutations  to  th<  General  Assemblies  in  T«..ia  Wn<rner  of  ,  M.  ALCOTT;  STRIPE  SILKS.  48c.  PER  YARD,  UP  (NOT  BUB- 

crowd  the  facilities  of  the  church.  The  or-  geasion  at  Louisville  an!  at  Memphis,  praying  Dea\es,  and  Books.  Elder  Louis  Wagner  There  is  a  quaint  account  of  a  negro  boy  BISH). 

ganization  was  at  first  aided  by  the  parent  for  them  grace,  mercy  md  peace,  through  our  Philadelphia  offered  an  amendment  that  the  named  “  Bossy  Ananias  ’’ ;  a  valuable  bio-  - 

church,  but  a  few  years  ago  it  became  self-  Presbyterian  Hymnal  be  included  among  the  grapbl<»l  article  on  feathers  and 

*'  ^  in  the  sympathies  or  a  ctmmon  faith  and  order,  1  j  j  o  o  »  AfJiarA  T.TrTTmT  a  ■nAWRAnr'n  FRENCH  FLOWERS. 

supporting,  and  has  continued  so  in  spite  of  am,  etc.,  HenbiH.  Jessup,  Moderator.  Sabbath-school  books.  author  ^  so  m^y  ju^ni^'^oks  •  a  - 

the  stringency  of  the  times,  and  with  freedom  A  communication  we  read  from  a  commit-  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  of  Chicago  called  attention  (.jj^rmlng  article  descriptive  of  Greenwich,  IMMENSE  DELIVERIES  of  FANCY  GOODS, 
from  debt  has  never  ceased  to  be  prosperous,  tee  appointed  by  the  South  em  Assembly,  ask-  to  an  advertisement  in  The  Saratogian  of  this  England,  “Longitude  Naught”;  a  story  of  thousands  of  fans  at  half  price. 

Bnlfiido.— The  Breckinridge  -  street  church  ing  the  attention  of  Northern  Presbyterian  morning,  which  stated  that  Dr.  Robinson’s  A  good  black  dress  silk  at  68c. 

took  cognizance  of  the  passage  of  time  in  its  churches  to  the  desaration  of  the  Sabbath,  Spiritual  Songs  were  used  in  tlm  cimgregation  jiy^^gois  Rude,  the  famous  French  sculp-  qtt  ly  T>  atj  a  onr  c 

services  of  May  11th.  The  music  was  very  and  asking  that  such  iction  as  might  be  deem-  retiring  Moderator.  Dr.  Patton  had  ^j..  jjow  a  Comet  Struck  the  Earth”;  a  olLili. 

fine,  and  the  pastor  preached  an  historical  ed  advisable  might  betaken  at  Saratoga  which  urgfcd  the  use  of  the  Hymnal  in  his  Sabbath-  tendw  and  very  real  story  by  Sarah  Win-  ^ 

sermon  from  1  Cor.  Hi.  9,  outlining  the  histo-  would  lead  to  its  hater  observance.  It  was  school  address  last  Friday  evening,  and  stat-  Coofi^c-e  ^and  Prank  R  ^Stockton’s  SUN  UMBR  ^ 

ry  of  the  church  during  the  forty-eight  years  referred  to  the  Comnlttee  on  Bills  and  Over-  od.  explanation,  that  he  protested  t®  his  of  adventure  for  boys ;  and  "many  bright  LA^E*LiN^ol\TRiPE^8u’N-8HAbE8  lined, 

of  its  existence,  and  speaking  of  its  progress  tures.  congregation  when  it  was  done.  He  wished  gua  entertaining  bits  of  humor  of  the  sort  **■  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.25,  $3,  $3.5U,  up — fine  Goods. 

during  the  several  years  of  his  relations  to  it.  Suppresion  of  Vice.  every  Presbyterian  could  tell  where  he  was  that  has  made  St.  Nicholas  famous  wherever  $i,  $i.i5.  cannot  be 

A  notable  circumstance  mentioned  was  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Hall  ofered  a  resolution  “that  Jj®  went  into  a  Presb^erian  church  **'gJ|^cription  ^prff  $3”! ^yearT25  cents  a  - 

fact  that  during  the  nine  years  of  his  service  we  recognize  the  greit  importance  of  the  work  and  ir  he  couia  nave  ms  way,  mere  snouia  ne  Sold  everywhere  by  book  and  news  •RAwr' AT1M«I  rw  TTnciTPl?Y  TTNTiFR- 

in  the  two  churches  he  had  not  been  called  to  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  in  programme  of  uniform  exercises,  from  invo-  dealers,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  by  a  ' 

bury  a  single  one  of  his  hearers  among  the  its  efforts  through  :he  faithful  execution  of  cation  to  benediction,  for  all  our  churches  in  Scribner  &  Co.,  Now  York.  nnnna 

church  members.  Those  who  were  invalids  existing  laws  to  suppress  publications  design-  the  land.  A  running  fire  was  kept  up,  for  and  — —  —  —  _ 

when  he  came  had  died  and  been  buried  by  ed  to  corrupt  and  degrade  the  youth;  and  that  against  the  amendment,  participated  in  by  ..wxnw  «  RICH  SASH  RIBBONS, 

him,  but  none  who  were  in  health— none  who  we  rejoice  in  the  aiccesses  already  accom-  Rev.  Drs.  Henry,  Dunn,  Patterson,  Mc^llagh,  _  •  5-inch,  26c. :  6-inch,  3ic. ;  7-inch.  35c.  per  yard. 

had  sat  under  his  preaching.  Taking  an  plished  by  the  ageneies  of  this  Society.”  This  Schaff,  and  Miller  of  New  Jersey ;  and  Elders  bargains  in  ribbons  and  dkess  silks 

average  of  membership,  the  death  rate  in  the  was  unanimously  passed,  in  view  of  the  ad-  Wagner,  Drake,  Lewis,  Lyman,  and  others,  ivE  M.  Af  Jli  S  J,  AC  .lli  •  dress  trimmings,  buttons,  lace  goods,  Etc 
church  had  been  one-fourth  that  of  the  best  dress  of  Anthony  Comstock  on  Saturday  eve-  until  12 : 30  o’clock,  when  the  amendment  was  A  TALE, 

and  most  cautious  insurance  companies,  and  ning.  lost  by  a  vote  af  216  to  161.  It  was  a  cordial  SECOND  h  LOOK, 

one-seventh  that  of  the  country  at  large.  He  Board  if  Publication.  but  lively  debate,  and  waked  up  every  sleeper  12mo.  629  pages, . $1.75  access  BY  elevator. 


E.  ILElf  & 

AJi  AVU/UU  A  Street,  New  York, 

Grand  and  Allen  Sts.,  N.  Y.  *>■  •’'■“•’'pw. 

-  66  State  Street,  Bosteo, 

Mil  I  INPRY  Qll  IfQ  ANIl  QATINC  issue,  against  cash  depoe'ted,  or  satisfactory  suaran- 

miLLinLni  OIL^O  Hnu  OHIinOi  tee  of  repayment,  circular  credits  for  Trayellers,  m 

STRIPE  SILKS,  48c.  PER  YARD,  UP  (NOT  BUB-  doUart  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun- 

_  tries,  and  In  Poundi  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  ol  the 

world. 

FEATHERS  AND  Tjjese  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 

KJisfdCil  jrAAlWriivo.  j  *v.v. 

_  er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identiflcatlon,  and  the 

MMENSE  DELIVERIES  of  FANCY  GOODS,  amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
THOUSANDS  OF  FANS  AT  HALF  PRICE.  time,  wherever  he  may  he.  In  sums  to 

_  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

A  GOOD  BLACK  DRESS  SILK  AT  68c.  Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  ol  the 

above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bMik 

SILK  PARASOLS  or  banker  In  the  country. 


SILK  PARASOLS 

AND 

SUN  UMBRELLAS 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKI 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 


At  26c.  50c.  76c.  SI  SI. 60  S1.75  S2  up,  xnAAvoxAno  V/*  vv 

LARGE  LINE  OF  STRIPE  SUN-SHADES  LINED,  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
at  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.25,  $3,  $3.50,  up— FINE  GuODS.  EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

DRESS  SILKS  AT  69c.,  75c..  $1,  $1.15.  CANNOT  BE 
EQUALLED.  Published. 


By  the  author  of  the 
“WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD.” 

MY  dIeSIRE. 

A  TALE. 


one-seventh  that  of  the  country  at  large.  He  Board  if  Publication.  but  lively  de 

had  been  asked  to  pray  for  over  a  score  of  The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee,  house 

members  who  were  thought  to  be  dangerous-  L.  Merrill  Miller,  D.D.,  reported,  and  recom-  ^ 

ly  sick,  but  not  one  of  these  had  died.  The  mended  the  following  resolutions.  We  give  ®  ^  ®^^ 
present  list  of  members  showed  that  the  only  the  substance  of  them :  ®*^  ^ 

number  was  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  1-  That  the  work  of  this  Board  for  the  past  year  “ 

_ _  -  j  m  .-L.  has  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  E.  K.  < 

Six  years  ago ;  the  assured  means  of  the  2.  That  we  urge  upon  the  Church  to  remember  t 


the  house.  "Polly  Bininger  is  a  character  with  her  'Nice 

Afternoon.  Spring  chickens,  jes' right  for  brilin’,' and  Mrs. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Publmation  was 


BARGAINS  IN  HOSIERY,  UNDER-  | 
WEAR,  Etc. 

GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

RICH  SASH  RIBBONS, 

5-lnch,  26c. :  6-lnch,  31c. ;  7-lnch,  36c.  per  yard. 

BARGAINS  IN  RIBBONS  AND  DRESS  SILKS. 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  BUTTONS,  LACE  GOODS,  Etc. 

SECOND  FLOOR. 

ACCESS  BY  ELEVATOR. 

STRAW  GOODS. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 
GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 

FOB  USE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ADVANCED  SINGING 
CLASSES.  THE  HOME  CIRCLE,  Etc.  By  GXOBOE 
B.  Loomis.  256  pages.  Quarto. 

Copiet  will  be  tent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt 
of  60  oentt. 

“  Mr.  Loomis  has  succeeded  In  compiling  a  volume 
of  selections  and  arrangements  of  real  excellence. 
Its  255  handsomely  printed  pages  present  a  wide  and 
pleasing  variety  of  music,  not  too  difficult  for  singers 
able  to  read  music  with  ordinary  facility,  yet  difficult 
enough  to  require  and  stimulate  diligent  study.  More 
than  this,  it  affords  glimpses  Into  the  higher  realm  of 
music,  through  ‘  arrangements  ’  that  happily  retain 
the  spirit,  and  as  uoarly  as  possible  the  form  of  the 
originals,  and  Is  thus  well  adapted  to  awaken  a  desire 
In  the  student's  mind  for  a  more  Intimate  ac<iualnt- 
ance  with  the  works  ol  the  great  composers.  Brief 


Hgu;  osburtn.  means  oi  me  2.  That  we  urge  upon  the  Church  to'remember  committee  of  last  Assembly  on  Missionary  Z  T  7  7 

church  were  much  larger  than  then,  and  the  this  work  among  their  contributions,  and  give  to  .  .  .  a  a  a  m\  •4.4.  #  OabrteL  Aor  are  there  many  better  characters 

.ery  g.  o. o,  u..  “'iT 

ed,  while  the  Sunday-school  and  ladies’  mis-  3.  That  we  renew  deliverances  of  former  Assem-  .  asked  what  a  sunny  day  in  April  made  him 

slonarvsocietv  had  develooed  greater  streneth  blies  in  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  Sessions  to  ®  ,  ,  ^  <*•»*  «/.  replied,  ‘It's  good  for  the  pastur  ; 

^  ^  ,,  ,  .  exercise  authoritative  supervision  of  the  Sabbath-  Resolved,  That  wherever  a  Presbytery  is  consti-  ,i  r 

and  performed  an  honorable  share  of  work.  school  work  of  their  congregations.  tuted  on  missionary  ground,  the  Forei^  mission-  mdis  wnai  i  ininA. 

PENNSYLVANIA  That  each  Presbytery  appoint  a  Sabbath-school  aries,  with  the  native  ministers  within  its  bounds,  -  SHOP  WHERE  YOU  PLEASE, 

mvii  j  .  TO  .  i  *x  .  .  .  committee,  which  shall  collect  and  tabulate  at  the  should  be  members  of  such  Presbytery,  with  rep-  wrooi  uiinoiiinnTiiio  nionini  itir  THERE  is  NO  STOCK  TO  COMPARE  with  OURS. 

Philadelphia.  -  The  Walnut-street  church.  Spring  mating  of  the  same,  and  transmit  to  the  resentation  of  the  several  churches  by  ruling  el-  jtSSA  WADSWORTH  S  D  SC  PL  NE.  to  t 

Rev.  S.  W.  Dana  pastor  sends  us  an  abstract  Genend  Superintendent  of  Sabbath-school  work,  dors,  as  provided  by  the  Form  of  Government.  i«.wwn  iinwwiiwiiiii  w  uiwwii  uiiik..  THIS  IS  POSITIVE  AND  WELL 

Of  lU  »oo.l  statomeit  to  April  1,  1»79.  .nd  »ki.,e  „I  Bj  JMIE  ».  BfflmTEB.  KNOWN, 

whereb;  It  .ppesis  that  tho  oontribotlone  for  serbool  «orlwltbtotb«  boui^of  tb6Pre«b«ors.  oueotlobs  by  Dre.  Bushiie^,  Jones,  Modoratoi  j2„o.  $1.60.  OUB  BLACK  SILKS  HAOE  KECEIvn)  COMHEbDA- 

tboBoards  and  other  objects  of  beneroleoco  , 'e.S‘‘tn'’?Sw®;Sl?‘^S;X  S  STSSiiS:  J<»»0P.  M™”.  Ward,  and  Elders  Drake.  Doylo  ,eA*  since  oe  Anne  mod  «  rfoni  TIOKn  E»>M_AIL  QOABTEES. 

amdunt  to  $6,922.77,  for  Congregational  pur-  school  missionary  work.  ‘*'0®  Jirockie,  the  report  was  made  a  special  ^  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  misses’  children’s  boys’  hats 

poses  about  as  much  more,  and  for  improve-  Thursday  afternoon  when  the  To  be  sure  it  is  only  a  looe-  ’  wonderful  assortment. 

ments  and  repairs  $11,261.56.  The  total  is  fStOn,  ^d  th^e  formS  ol  Kor-  “  considered  in  detail,  as  re-  ^  lore-story  of  a  very  high  ofder,  ALSO  offer  2  500  ^N 

$26.^J1  ^e  targe  item  is  thus  explained  ported.  thoroughly  endorsed. "-Christian  r  XT  A  rpa 

by  clerk  H.  W.  Lewis .  “  Early  last  year  it  members,  whose  term  of  office  expires  in  May,  rpu  sfotpd  Plcrk  was  increased  to  Intelligencer. 

was  decided  to  make  long-needed  repairs  and  1879.  viz:  Ministers  -  William  P.  Breed.  D.D.,  The  salary  of  btated  Clerk  was  increased  to  - 

k  tiA'  WUllam  E.  ScheDck,  D.D.,  Roger  Owen,  D.D.,  $600  by  vote  of  Assembly.  A  motion  was  then  v  v  nn 

improvemente  to  the  church  building;  the  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  John  Henry  Sharpe!  made  bv  Rev  Thornton  M  Niven  Jr  eon-  ^  ‘  " . 

cost  of  the  same,  about  $7000,  was  cheerfully  Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  D.D.,  8.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  ^  *  ’  ’  au  six  Days  of  Creation.  Lewis .  150 

contributed  and  the  biiildlmrs  were  during  Loyal  Young  Graham.  Laymen-Charles  H.  Biles,  demning  the  reading  of  secular  papers  on  the  Life  of  Pennefather . • .  2  60 

..  c  ’  . ,  ,,  .  ’k  1  A  *  John  A.  Linn,  .^ch^ld  McIntyre, JHon.  John  E.  Sabbath  by  professing  Christians.  It  was  re-  Palms  of  Elim.  Macduff .  160 

theSummer,  thoroughly  repaired,  reupholster-  Findlay^  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  William  E.  Ten-  te  the  Pommittee  on  BHIr  end  Over  Rev.  w.  A.  Butler’s  Sermons.  2vol8 .  2  50 

ed  and  carpeted.  On  the  23d  of  October,  dur-  '^«>ok.  Robert  N.  Wilson.  Esq.,  ^Ullam  Brockie.  I®n-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- _ P,.,i„*„,„.y .  2  so 

ing  the  gale  that  passed  over  the  city,  the  We  also  nominate  Samuel  A.  Coyle  to  fill  o^®®’  reso  u  ion  was  a  so  o  ere  y  ev.  Day.  Saphir .  i  oo 

church  spire  was  blown  down  and  the  building  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  T.  J®™®®  Noursc,  that  a  special  committee  be  p„i„ted  Papers.  Ouyier .  iso 

badly  damaged.  This  was  most  discourag-  Charlton  Henry  of  the  class  of  1881.  It  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  series  of  topics  to  be  Henry’s  Commentary  5  vds..  cloth.  . is  oo 

,  ,  ,  •  m  At  t  t  m  n  .  iiB6(l  III  OUF Dravcr-iii CGtlll durillir  1880.  Rb*  Presitient  KdwAnlM’  Works#  4  vol8.,8vo . 6  00 

ing,  but  in  a  short  time  the  amount  needed  further  recommended  that  the  extra  copies  P  >  committL  Adjourned  to  Bei-Marj«ry.  Meade .  l  so 

to  repair  the  damage,  over  $3,500,  was  sub-  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Old  and  New  School  ,  ^  „  b ,  .  fu  rr  ^  ti  The  wicket  Gate.  Rev.  w.  w.  Newton .  l  25 

scribed,  and  the  building  placed  in  better  con-  branches  of  the  Church,  be  placed  In  the  7 : 30  P.  M.  for  the  remperance  meeting.  King  in  His  Beauty.  Dr.  Newton .  126 

dition  than  before.  Notwithstanding  these  hands  of  the  Bo'ard  of  Publication,  to  be  --  .  ...  ^'^old or^uT”  author  of  “Christie’s  ^ 

sacrifices,  the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  bound  together  and  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  death  of  rev.  j.  b.  wilson.  ’  . . . . .  . . 

church  were  larger  than  for  the  preceding  whenever  there  shall  be  a  call  for  such  a  vol-  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson  died  in  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  April  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

year.  This  result  is  exceedingly  gratifying  ume.  Dr.  Miller  desired  to  add  that  there  25, 1879.  - 

and  commendable.”  was  no  publishing  house  in  the  land  which  For  some  years  blindness  has  forbidden  his  look  DHPFPT  TAPTPP  £  PPHTPIP^i 

-ReKT  fi  TT  W/A/AKA  /aV  t>aa,a„  vTOtrid  Dublish  bH  tho  books  tho  Ohurofi  wauts  upon  tho  things  of  this  world— as  ho  said,  “  he  saw  UUDLai  D&AILB,  Ol  DUUmLlAO, 

0#ceota.-Rev.  S.  H.  Moon  of  Brant,  Penn.,  P  o*  «  everything  m  snadowo."  whon  »iokno«.  allowed  broadway.  n.  y. 

has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  Osceola,  ought  to  have,  but  our  own.  We  are  told  — 

Tioea  oountv  Penn  CorresDondents  should  ^^ere  are  11,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  ®*'®  ^  J.  ,  8*®*!  ^ 

^  ‘  ‘  to  toe  United  SWes,  »l.lle  the  whole  ,t  Eu-  » 


Deacon  Sadler,  who  says  to  Desire  when  the  lat-  American  white  chip  hats,  originals,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  to  awaken  a  desire 

taken  up  and  adopted  without  further  debate.  .  ........  „*.•/  9ft,.  student’s  mind  for  a  more  intimate  ac<iuaint- 

ir-  1  n  •»  time  her  seven  chit-  'fOt up.  composers.  Brief 

Missionary  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  ^  ^  Belgian  and  FHraCH  CHira.  black  and  white,  introductory  treatises  on  the  Elements  of  Music  and 

Dr.  E.  R.  Craven  then  reported  from  the  ..  .  .i  ,  60c.,  76c.,  $1,  $1.26,  $1.60,  $1.78,  $2.  up.  Harmony  add  much  value  to  the  book."— The  Exam- 

les.  Id  just  as  Iteves  have  you  as  the  angel  rYTDiADRIMAPV  nFtTPfVr  iner  and  Chronicle,  New  York. 

Qabriel.'  Nor  are  there  many  better  characters  LAlllAUllUlnAllI  UliLlUnUi  IVISON  BLAKEMAN  TAYLOR  &  CO 

^  ^  than  good,  kind.  Deacon  Parsons,  who  when  OVER  5,000  CASES  ’  Publishebs  '* 

'  asked  what  a  sunny  day  in  April  made  him  NEW  STRAW  GOODS,  138  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

.  think  of,  rejilied,  ‘It's  good  for  the  pastur;  Running  from  26c..  36c..  60c..  76c.,  $i,  up  to  finest - - 

isti-  ..  ,  .  J...  .  x'  ’  grades.  a  sw  ^ 0* 


138  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


Salary  of  Stated  Clerk.  ecu.  — 

The  salary  of  Stated  Clerk  was  increased  to  Intelligencer-  _ 

$600  by  vote  of  Assembly.  A  motion  was  then  ^hat  is  Your  Life?  Aitken . $i  oo 

made  by  Rev.  Thornton  M.  Niven,  Jr.,  con-  si*  Days  of  Creation.  Lewis .  i  50 

demning  the  reading  of  secular  papers  on  the  Life  of  Pennefather . • .  2  60 

Sabbath  by  professing  Christians.  It  was  re-  Palms  of  Eiim.  Macduff .  i  60 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over-  K*”’  Butler’s  Sermons.  2  vois .  2  50 

tures.  A  resolution  was  also  offered  by  Rev.  . 

James  Noursc,  that  a  special  committee  be  pointed  Papers.  Cuyier.... ............ ......  i  so 

appointed  to  prepare  a  series  of  topics  to  be  Henry’s  Commentary.  5vois.,cioth . 15  oo 

used  in  our  prayer-meetings  during  1880.  Re-  President  Edwards’  Works.  4vol8.,8vo . 6  oo 

ferred  to  same  committee.  Adjourned  to  Bei-M“rJ«ry.  Meade .  l  50 

7 :30  P.M.  for  the  Temperance  meeting.  K,„g  his  Beauty.  Dr.  Newton .  126 

Saved  at  Sea.  By  the  author  of  “ChrlBtle’s 

Old  Orffan.** .  60 

VX-MS*  A  fviu  •*  n  MM’TT  vr.xa  . . . .  W 


DEATH  OF  REV.  J.  B.  WILSON. 


wx  w.  w.  ww...  «  ,  XT  4  ,1  •**Anyof  the  above  sent  by  mall  postage  prepaid 

Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson  died  in  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  April  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


For  some  years  blindness  has  forbidden  his  look 


Tioga  county,  Penn  ^rrespondents  should  i“7hrunited  stated  whurthe^^^  have  The  Evangelist,  which  he  had  read  from  its  The  Sunday-Schwil  World  for  June  has  a  nrijDre  hy  Uiil  prnmntlv  iltandeil  tO 

address  him  accordingly.  *“  the  United  states,  while  the  ’whole  of  Eu  to  .  jt  had  been  a  friend  striking  and  scholarly  article  by  Prof.  James  “1  Anenoea  10. 

IOWA.  rope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  only  about  10,000,-  for  so  long  a  time.  He  particularly  enjoyed  hear-  T.  Hyde,  of  Chicago,  on  “  The  Life  and  Times  - 

Albion.— The  Presbyterian  church  of  Albion  000  ®®re8.  This  land  is  to  be  filled  with  peo-  ing  Dr.  Cuyler’s  letters  read,  and  I  want  to  thank  of  Ezekiel,”  which  will  instruct  every  reader,  pnm  TJTmpy  £  QnUQ 

have  secured  the  ministerial  services  of  the  f*®’  '^®  to  fill  it  with  Presbyterian-  that  good  man  for  the  pleasure  they  afforded.  ®»d  i®  '^Dd^l'^aUmial'^solT  ^he  ^  ®  uUn  0, 

Rev.  Andrew  Herron,  a  son  of  Rev.  Robert  TOp<jhtp  H’«t  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  Pionew  Presb^rian  lessons  are  explained  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  Nos.  300,  311,  311  1-2  Grand  Street.* 

Herron,  D.D.,  of  Ohio,  and  a  brother  of  Rev.  Corresponding  Secreta-  J®^®®  of  Western  New  York  He  was  in  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Knox,  ,5, 59, 90. 02, 64. 6^,68,  and  70  a^en  street. 

TTarmn  nt  Atlantic  Tnwo  A  nenminent  ’Y.  followed,  exhibiting  the  immcDSe  powcr  Whitesboro,  Oneida  county,  in  August,  1799,  pre-  and  Prof.  Post,  of  Syria.  Tho  editor.  Rev.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Daiw  nt  thia  State  aiinHine  tn  Mm  caK/a  of  the  prcss  for  evU,  as  illustrated  in  one  de-  pared  for  college  in  his  native  village,  and  gradu-  Edwin  W.  Rico,  shows  how  they  may  be  THF 

Daily  of  this  State,  alluding  to  him,  says  bv  the  address  of  Mr  Comstock  on  atad  at  Hamilton  College  In  1827,  and  immediately  taught,  and  in  a  special  article  treats  of  “  The  IHE 

“  Few  young  men  possess  the  talent  and  elo-  „  .  .  ’  .  .  .i  xi," ..  ,  afterward  entered  Auburn  Seminary,  where  he  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Helps  on  a  Lesson.”  PATUfll  IP  DDCCDVTCDI  All 

quence  that  he  does.  He  has  a  fine  presence,  graduated  In  1830  Tho  contents  of  “  Our  Correspondents’ Table  ”  lAIHULIll  PHtbDYIbHIAN. 

.../I /.cmiK...  acs  wouW  prcss  thclr  owD  Intercst,  Ly  mcans  _ 1,.  „  and  “  Mission  Work  ”  are  of  special  interest  ...  . . .  ...... 

pleasing  address,  and  coming  from  a  family  of  q,  panting  and  denominational  literature  w  ?  n  Seminary  ho  sought  a  field  on  tte  importance.  Price,  5  cents;  60  cents  a  *"  '"‘w"**"""*'  Joum.l-Ecclesi.stic.l  and  Religious. 

ministers,  has  inherited  a  power  for  preach-  Western  Reserve,  and  soon  was  ordained  by  the  in  clubs,  55  cents,  postage  paid.  Ad-  jjo  5-MAY  1879 

ing  that,  la  wonderful  .”  The  church  has  a  Ifi  1798,  the  Philadelphia  pastors  could  find  Grand  River  Presbytery.  After  three  years  he  was  dress  ‘  ’ 

membership  of  one  hundred  a  fine  house  of  twenty-six  volumes,  all  told,  of  religious  transferred  to  Buffalo  Presbytery,  where  he  labor-  the  American  sonday-school  union,  i-  Christianity.  Calvinibk,  and  Culture,  by  the 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

B30  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 


The  Hunday-SehiNil  World  for  June  has  a 


LEGHORN  HATS, 

at  45c.,  50c.,  65c.,  75c.,  96c.,  up. 

TRIMMED  BONNETS, 

$1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  up. 

BASEMENT  FLOOR. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

CROCKERY,  CHINA,  TOYS,  FANCY  GOODS,  IN¬ 
FANTS’  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

600  DOZ.  KID  GLOVES,  COLORED,  2  Buttons,  29c. 
500  DOZ.  KID  GLOVES,  COLORED,  3  Buttons,  35c. 

PULL  LINES  OF  OUK  MONOGR.AM  AND  EDWABD 
GLOVES. 

OUR  NEW 

SPRING  CATALOGUE 

AND  PRICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY. 

j  Subscription  Price,  per  Annum,  25  Ceuts  ; 

I  Hiu^le  Copies,  15  Cents. 


A.  T.  Stewart  Co. 

HAVE  OPENED  IN  THEIR 

Cloak  Department 

A  LARGE  and  VARIED  COLLECTION  of  CLOAKS, 

WRAPS,  MANTLES,  CAPES,  FICHUS  and 

NOVELTIES 


In  SHAPES  and  FABRICS  for 


LADIES’  SHOULDER  WEAR,  at 


Specially  Attractive  Prices. 


Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Attended  to. 

EDW.  BIDLEY  &  SONS, 

Nos.  309,  311,  311  1-2  Grand  Street. 

56.  58,  60,  62,  64,  66, 68.  and  70  ALLEN  STREET. 


CATHOLIC  PRESBYTERIAN. 


No.  5— MAY,  1879. 


BROADWAY,  4tb  AYi;.,  9th  and  10th  STS. 

A  Princeton  Graduate  desires  a  poaltlon  as 
teacher  or  private  tutor.  Satisfactory  references  fur¬ 
nished  as  to  past  experience  and  ability.  Address 
“  Experience,”  623  N.  Broad  street,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

NademoMe  de  Janon, 

SUCCESSOR  of  the  late  MISS  HAINES, 
Respectfully  informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
sbe  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park , 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  26. 

Boys'  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  efficiency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  in  past  years. 

Yale  law  school. — Regular  course,  2  years; 

Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MISS  AIKEN’S  SCHOOL,  Stamford,  Conn,  (former¬ 
ly  Gothic  Hall). 

“illlAMS  COLLEGE,  MA^ 


the  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 


worehlp,  large  congregations,  a  flourishing  ^®®®  t*'®®  years  ago  the  num-  ed  with  a  good  degree  of  success  for  over  nine  1122  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 


Sabbath-school,  prayer-meetings  well  attend 


her  of  Presbyterian  volumes  was  very  small  I  years.  He  afterwards  preached  in  Illinois  and  in 


10  Bible  House,  New  York, 


ed  A  soeclal  feature  of  this  ehiirch  is  the  unsatisfactory.  Twenty  years  ago  many  Pennsylvania,  and  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
ea.  A  special  leature  or  this  church  is  the  i„  rx _ _  trv  until  he  was  literallv  worn  out.  leavlmr  on  im- 


1.  Christianity,  Calvinisk,  and  Culture,  by  the  wholly  devoted  to  college  work.  All  departments 
KcMor.  2.  DR.  WILSON  OF  BOMBAY,  by  S.  H.  Kellogg,  in  charge  of  experienced  Professors. 
n  n  AUenkmu  i>a  3  VTRHToN  WORK  OF  THv  AKoiwMT  Libraries,  Cabinets  and  other  appliances  ample  lor 
D.U.,  Allegheny,  I  a.  S.  MISSION  WORK  OF  THE  ANCIENT  requirements  of  a  liberal  education. 


73  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  Celtic  Church,  by  Alexander  Mair,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
w  1  r  uo  I  t  o  Theologians  of  the  Day— Dorner,  by  the  Rev. 


Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  whose  interest  in 
the  work  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  a 


of  the  Calvinistic  books  in  Great  Britain  had  ^  he  was  literally  worn  out,  leaving  an  im-  The  Periodicals  and  Lesson  Helps  of  the  Society  are  I  Matheeon,  B.D.  5.  Church  action  in  Rmabd  dlgent  students 


Tuition,  $30  a  Term.  Board,  $3  a  week. 

SS.UOO  distributed  annually  In  scholarships  to  in- 


Whole  Chapters  left  out;  and  one  of  the  first  Pr^ion  on  his  people  of  a  wise  and  discreet  coun-  carefully  supervised  by  the  Publication  Committee  9.  d^cay  of  Pbesbyterial 

ihlnirathot  fb«  RoorH  HIH  sellor,  A  faithful  Servant  of  his  Muster,  and  deep  which  is  composed  of  members  of  various  evangelical 


- - - -  —  4  U  4 « ««  AU  «,  4.  i-Uyx  ’De^e.w^A  AiA  ..V  1  4 U  OOllUA ,  »  laiWliUI  DOIVUUtUi  Uie  dUU  UWU  Vf  AAAVAA  »o 

daughter  of  the  church,  Mrs.  Van  Hook,  is  ®  ’  -  j  n  ^  14.4.  sympathy  with  his  people  in  all  their  trials  and  denominations. 


For  Catalogues  or  additional  Information  address 
the  President,  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  Wllllamstown, 


engaged  in  the  tabor  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Persia. 


such  as  were  demanded,  as  originally  written,  afflictions 
The  first  book  issued  by  the  Board  was  a  Sab-  jjc  —as 


The  town  is  located  on  the  Central  Railroad  b®*^h-school  volume,  written  by  Dr.  Archibald  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  cheerfully 


of  Iowa,  seven  miles  north  of  Marshalltown,  ■^•®*®®'ler.  There  have  been  600  published  given  for  the  funeral  services,  and  the  Baptist 
in  Marshall  county,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  ®‘“®®  ‘^®  “P  and  all  united  in 


„  x4.o  ^<voLC4,  aKi.K  OOKJP  ”  MINISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  6y  iVMtdoif  Berkshire  couiity.  Mass. 

’mpathy  with  his  people  in  dll  their  trials  and  denominations-  „  ^  ,  A.  A.  E.  Taylor.l>.n..Woo,ter  rmver,ity,Ohio.  - - - 

niefiona  “  The  American  Sunday-School  I  nlon  8  periodicals,  „  ,  _ 

nfwr’hiehlv  esteemed  hv  an  dPnnmlnaHons  all  things  considered,  are  the  host  In  the  world,  or  oy  C.hSLeno^lhnisi,  hno  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

lie  was  niKnly  esteemed  by  all  denominations,  ®  ^  y-,  _  ,  .  bequests,  by  aUx.  Taytor  rnnet,  Edinburgh. 

be  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  cheerfully  ®nnday.^hool  World,  Scho  ar  s  Companion,  and  the  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

$/>.  _ _ 4„y,„  r,..-*.-;*  I’eaaou  Papers  accompanying  them,  are  models  of  ANSON  1>.  !•,  R.ANDOLPH  A  CO.,  Located  pleasantly  at 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


Presbyterians  coming  West  would  do 


Total  number  of  books  and  tracts  published  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 


Lesson  Papers  accompanying  them,  are  models  of 
beauty,  literary  excellence,  and  solid  worth.” — War¬ 
ren  Tribune 


1100  Rroadway,  New  Y’ork. 
S3  per  Year.  Twi-iity-Hve  Cents  per  Ninnber. 


well  to  take  note  of  this  countv  as  a  suitable  ‘^®  y®**"  612,900,  and  the  B®^-  Dr-  Stillman,  who  was  his  classmate  three 

tnr  a.  nernianaiit  hone  These  enm  in  f^ggfegated  publications  of  the  year  at  9,360,-  Y®®™  at  Aubum,  his  co-presbyter  for  fifteen  years 

win  ^^LveTwarlL  Those  coming  The  Lesson  Leaf  is  regularly  translated  or  more,  and  his  warm  and  sympathizing  friend 

will  receive  a  warm  welcome.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  for  more  than  half  a  centurv.  delivered  the  funeral 


lUT.  a.  W.  Hays  was  installed  pastor.  May  8.  missionaries  in 

by  a  committee  of  Iowa  City  Presbytery,  the  field  for  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  past 


JA.A..  4.4:4.  J.  YA  .  for  more  than  half  a  century,  delivered  the  funeral 

into  Arabic  at  Syria,  and  circulates  even  in 


LORD  &  TAYLOR.  “S’” 


Miss  E.  H.  TOLL,  I 

Mrs.  J.  H.  FOSTER, }  Prlncir«ls. 


The  department  of  Music  is  In  charge  of  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Sherrill.  Special  attention  given  to  Elocution- Miss 
A.  F.  Toll,  teacher. 

Spring  term  of  11  weeks  opened  April  2d,  1879. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  make  inquiries  of 
the  Principals. 


Dr.  F.  A.  Shearer  preached  a  sermon  from 


year  has  been  70,  who  have  laboted  in  31 


Zech.  Vi.  13.  and  propounded  the  questions  72  Presbyteries,  one  being  in 


Tw 

Robb — At  Rockford,  Ill.,  in  the  72d  year  of  her 


Albany,  n.  y.  miss  plympton’S  schoo 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  at  133  No.  Pearl  street,  a 


nrescribed-  Rev  E  C  Haskell  ^ave  the  ^  rresoyt.eries,  one  oeing  in  age,  Jebusha  CoNKLik  W^te,  wife  of  "eTs.  Rose,  /MJ'ORTA.XT  feature  of  a  LADY'S  OUTFIT. 

proocrioou,  ne  .  11,.  v/.  n^aciji  ^ve  i/uo  Canada.  These  have  distributed  within  the  and  mother  of  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Rose  of  Pittsfield,  III.,  our  stock,  to  which  considerable  atten- 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Eev.  D.  T.  Camp-  y^^j.  ^^y  gg  volumes  while  27  535  vol-  ®®‘^  of  Rev.  Henry  T.  Rose  of  MUwaukee,  Wls.  tion  has  been  given,  contains  all  that 

bell  that  to  the  people;  Kev.  A.  W.  Haines  a^esand  4,637,6’26  pages  of  tracts  have  been  AuV^ho^kneVh^er  tooShe^  lovelv  "  beautiful,  stylish,  and  fashionable,  TOUCH,  without  any  injury, 

offered  the  installing  prayer.  All  these  min-  ^  a  v.  i-u  a  au  wno  knew  ner  mougnt ner  lovely.  fully  neeting  the  demands  alike  of  the  ’  y  xujuxy. 

tatere  had  been  predecessors  of  the  newlv  in-  distributed  by  them  and  by  the  Bioelow-Iu  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  12, 1879,  Fanny  most  reasonable  and  fastidious.  -TEST  ALL  KID-LINED  BOOKS.- 

181,618  naa  ^en  preoecessors  oi  tne  newiy  in  Missionary  Committee  acting  through  targe  H.  Bigelow,  infant  daughter  of  ^v.  Dana  W.  and  j-qr  infants— socks  and  three-quarter 
stalled,  and  three  of  them  on  the  Crawfords-  numbers  of  unpaid  and  voluntary  distributors.  ^Iherine  H.  Bigelow,  aged  1  year  and  6  months.  hose,  in  cotton  and  lisle  thread,  sandal 
ville  field.  e.  c.  h.  commissioned  missionaries  have  also  -  -  -  ’  fronts,  all  colors,  from  20c.  to  $i  a  pair. 

VilLiOlCALHJs  ^  _  _  .  .  _ — _ _ _  i  W  A  nrtn  A  cici/”kX>mLri!'i4rrp 


■■wsisw  ww  The  “  Sunday  School  Timcs  ”  says  I  ^^ro^^wrn^ana  other  particulars,  make  inquiries  oi 

“The  American  Tract  Society  Bibles - - ^ - - - 

-tlL>C5  L±!j±rt  X  .  have  a  good  assortment  of  Heins,  and  A  i-bany,  n.  y.  miss  plympton’S  schoo 

the  low  shoes  and  short  dresses  worn  their  BEST  BINDINGS  ARE  HARDLY  ^ifsh^F^rS' B^di* 
THIS  SEASOS  Have  made  fine  hosiery  .in  wqtTATiED  EI/SEWHVR'P  ”  and  Day  Pupils,  has  a  full  course  of  study.  TVotnia 

IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  A  LADY’S  OUTFIT.  in  A»hi1wA  fAorougA ;  pure  French  from  a  Parisian  lad  y 

OUR  STOCK,  TO  WHICH  CONSIDERABLE  ATTEN-  ANY  of  our  kid-lined  books  can  be  ?S"“t‘?omap?o®fS^™“S’U8t”^\?^^^^ 

TION  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN,  CONTAINS  ALL  THAT  BENT  BACK  until  the  SIDES  OF  THE  boarding  pupils  will  be  received  Into  a  Christian 


FOR  INFANTS— SOCKS  AND  THREE-QUARTER 
HOSE,  IN  COTTON  AND  LISLE  THREAD.  SANDAL 
FRONTS,  ALL  COLORS,  FROM  20c.  TO  $1  A  PAIR. 


PRICES,  $5  to  $15. 

Am.  Tract  Society, 


home.  For  cataloguee  apply  to  the  Principal 

MISS  L.  A.  PLYMPTON. 

Princeton  College  (N.  J.)  Preparatory  School.  Terms  re¬ 
duced.  Special  to  clergymen’s  souB.  Send  for  circular. 

booksIorIrury  college. 

DRURy  COLLEGE,  at  Springfield,  Ho  ,  occupying 


Tha  Pnwhstsrsnf  C«ln«uln  hnjs  ii,«t  hold  lt«  visited  84,150  families.  The  contributions  to  QTOCKBRIDGE.  TO  RENT-A  small,  fully  fur-  large  assortment.  AJJJ.S  J.  ACUVfU  DRURY  COLLEGE,  at  Springfield,  Mo  .  occupying 

the  Misaionarv  Fund  for  carrvini?  forward  its  ^  i  >.  i.k  FOB  CHILDREN  —  COTTON  AND  LISLE-  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Z3  Franklin  St.,  alone  an  educational  field  of  vast  extent,  with  promise 

Spring  meeting  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  A  toe  Alissionary  r  una  lor  carrying  lorwara  its  nlshed  house,  with  nine  rooms,  and  bath-room ;  thread  hose,  from  the  plainest  to  the  Boston;  ISl*  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  7S  of  future  usefulness  rarely  equalled,  asks  ail  friends 

good  many  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  benevolent  work  amounted  during  the  year  to  house,  stable,  and  carriage  house.  Half  mile  most  elaborately  embroidered,  all  col-  **«»!!  ®***®®*“  *  of  sound  learning  to  contribute  toward  the  enlarge- 


good  many  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  oenevoieni  wora  umouuteu  uuriiig  me  year  w  house,  stable,  and  carriage  house  Half  mile  MOST  ELABORATELY  EMBROIDERED,  ALL  COL- 

churches  here.  Bev.  John  Wilson  leaves  *33,579.26.  To  these  were  added  by  the  Board  ^  ^  o«®’  y®o«  “  a  pair,  mottled 

0«.rg.t«WK.  .„d  lor  .  ame  .t  lOMt  .  «»  «'  dlocouott  on  o...., Kddr.„  b..  .n.,  I.  T.  on,.  MBBO.nEKKD  TOM,  «.nK  KSK^ 

noodedreKtlro-mtotetertKlUbor.  Eev.  E.  .nd  tocU  »ld  nnd  gretdltounly  dUtrt. 

L.  Stewart  of  Golden  is  about  to  go  abroad  huted  by  the  Missionary  department,  and  CT  strongs  Remedial  institute  bas  Turkish,  Russian,  numberless  designs,  very  desirable 


- - - - - -  x  A.  J  X  4.U  WTI  •  ^A.  A.  .4  *.  vAjrzm  W  XJw  A  Hi  A  X  ,  V/XAuXb  iUvyxxAJiUAF  \xvfv./xfg 

L.  Stewart  of  Golden  is  about  to  go  abroad  oo^ed  by  the  Missionary  department,  and  CT  strongs  Remedial  institute  bas  Turkish,  Bussian,  numberless  designs.  \ 

for  a  year.  He  has  been  appointed  delegate  *2000  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  perl-  terS^aUngV*^*'^^  ®o®  appearance  and  wear. 

to  the  Evangelical  Conference  at  Basle.  The  odicals— $11, ’288.11,  Summary :  Business  de-  and  other  diseasep.  Prieet  reduced,  send  for  circular.  lob  ladies  -  colored 


LOK  LADIES  —  COLORED  COTTON  HOSE. 
CLOCKED  AND  STRIPED,  IN  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 


•/.rir  vk/k  /.k  /.K/vrs  4..  rr/varin..  TO.k/KK.  paitment,  $87,930.31;  misslonary  dopaitment,  “  clocked  and  striped,  in  large  va] 

work  of  the  chinches  here  is  sowing  rather  neriodlcai  denartment  *49  859  53  >.  A.merlcan  perfume  that  styles,  prom  50c.  pair,  very  cheap. 

than  reaping.  Three  of  them.  Fort  Collins,  *41,733.79,  periodical  department,  $49,859.53  has  stood  the  testof  ume,  and  that  is  mubbay  *  lan-  TmnT/irAr<nim  RAT.RR.TaaAW  tthaf.  jat 


TO  K/K  TO V.KX. ,  ^  v/K  V  TO/TO TO/,  .179  523  63’  CBSh  balanoe  in  the  treasurv  man’s  Flobida  Wateb,  which  for  over  seventy  years  UNBLEACHED  BALBRIGGAN  HOSE,  JARDINIERE 

Monument,  and  Valmcmt,  report  revivals,  <9,ozd.bd ,  txsn  balance  in  the  treasury,  constant  use,  and  which  is  to-day^mit-  embroidered  fronts,  exceedingly  pretty, 


ted  to  be  the  only  fragrant  water  adapted  to  the  vsrl-  from  60c.  PAIR, 
ous  uses  of  the  bath,  the  handkerchief  and  the  toilet.  vtnf  wnr-rv 


and  nearly  all  hopeful  progress.  Synod  was  rnade  iMirae  re-  Sa^^rdlSeW 

to  meet  after  Presbytery,  at  Salt  Lake,  but  Alexander  oi  rrinceton  made  some  re- 

owing  to  the  expense  of  the  journey,  it  was  “®v^  upon  the  report.  — ~ 

found  that  not  a  sufficient  number  would  go  to  Elder  Lewis  E.  Jackson  of  New  York  urged 

make  a  quorum,  and  so  we  dispense  with  the  t®*^®  “«®«- 

flfth  wheel  tlU  another  year.  The  Presbytery  ^  statistics  of  ail  our  schools.  ^  BOOK. 


FINE  WHITE  HOSE,  EMBROIDERED  IN  COLORS.  Koof  LrestiDgs,  W  eatoer  V  siies,  &c. 
FOB  CUBAN  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE.  celebrated 

LISLE  THREAD  HOSE,  PERFORATED  ENTIRE 
LENGTH  AND  THE  SANDAL  LACE  FRONTS,  IN  BEEBE  RANGES, 

BEAUTIFUL  PATTERNS,  EVERY  SHADE  AND  ’ 

COLOB  KNOWN.  THE  “  DUCHES8E,”  "  BRETONNE  To  which  there  la  no  superior  for  general  good  quail 


ONE 


O  A.Y! 


brings  together  a  body  of  able  and  enthusi-  That  we  should  subscribe  to  the  Westmin- 

astic  workers.  I  n  o  Teacher,  a  much  better  name  than  the  LJ  ~  X 

old  onc  of  Prcsbyterian  at  Work.  3.  That  we  ONE  _  ^ 

should  take  pains  to  introduce  our  Sabbath-  O  A.Y! 

!NOtfCf0*  school  books.  heroin,  who  may  be  found  In  nearly  every 

-Kv  -r.  %.T  •KTO-i/.  .  .KT  rr  ,  .  J /L  /  homo  lu  Ui.  wofld. ” 

-  — - — : —  Dr.  E.  N.  White  of  New  York  showed  that 

A  Congregationaiist  ci.^yman  dMi^  to  the  Presbytertal  Committee  of  the  New  York  ‘®“”’  ®'‘**'*  ***’'“ . 

ta^me ‘"workof  fJth.n«i'iaborof°oTe.''’*wouid  iril*L  Presbytery  was  working  pleasantly  and  sue-  GEORGE  LOCKWOOD,  Publisher, 

}SSWlh£u..°SrSon’3Sg*«e?^^  P®«t®«’  lo  the  Sabbath- _ 812  Broadway,  New  York. 

mMUngs.  Or  he  would  relieve  some  wearied  paetor,  j  school  interest.  -cz-v,,  «  .  t  tv 

who  might  thus  begin  hie  vacation  earlier,  or  oon- 1  t,  n-  j  v.  14  k  ji..  X)0R  dAL£. 

Unue  it  longer.  Beholds  the  faith  of  the  New  Eng- j  Ward  believed  we  ought  to  credit  the  souare  a  kitchen  In  the 

land  Orthodox  Chyoh^.  and  hae  had  lo^  experience  I  conversions  In  the  Sabhath-echool  to  that  de-  rear,  cellar  under  the  wh^,  all  ’  m<jdern  Improve 


LACE.”  “VICTORIA,”  “  RENAISSANCE,”  “POLKA 
JEST  DOT,”  ABE  HIGH  NOVELTIES.  AND  ESPECIALLY 

O  E  FASHIONABLE. 

-r-'w  A  -\7-  t  SPUN  SILK  HOSE,  ALL  SHADES,  FBOM  $1.50: 
XX  X  1  PURE  SILK  HOSE,  FROM  $4.60;  FANCY  SILK  HOSE, 

“  My  heroine  who  may  bo  found  In  nearly  every  EMBRACING  A  DECIDEDLY  HANDSOME  ASSORT- 


home  In  the  world.” 

16mo,  Cloth  extra . Cl. 

GEORGE  LOCKWOOD,  Publisher, 
812  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. 


In  the  ministry.  For  his  name  and  residence,  or  any 
other  desired  i>artlcnlars,  pleeee  addreee 

“TH10PHILD8,"  Box  No.  1066,  New  York  City. 


partment  of  the  Church  work. 


mente.  Itern,  stable,  carriage-house,  hen-house. 
Seventeen  scree  of  land— more  if  desired.  A  splendid 


Bev.  J.  T.  Gibson  wished  Mr.  Worden  to  young  orchard  of  about  soo  treee,  just  beginning  to 


MENT,  FROM  $5  TO  $30. 

ALSO, 

MOURNING  STOCKINGS,  FOB  HALF  OB  FULL 
MOURNING,  IN  PIN,  HAIR,  FANCY,  CLUSTER, 
and  graduated  STRIPES.  VERY  SERVICEABLE 
AND  APPROPRIATE. 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street, 

Grand  street,  corner  Chrystie,  New  York. 

t  YOUNG  MAN,  a  college  graduate,  with  three  years 


766  Market  St.  San  ’Francisco.  *’  “  ’  of  sound  learning  to  contribute  toward  the  enlarge- 

. — - - - - - ment  of  Its  library.  We  want  $6,000  with  which  to 

TAWWC  Xr  VratTr  A  Wn  buy  6,000  valuable  books — the  leading  American  Pub- 

®  JxXlSi  X  L AW  U,  liahers  offering  the  College  their  books  Rt  one-half  of 

REMOVED  TO  Hat  prices.  Every  reader  of  this  appeal,  therefore,  is 

Invited  to  send  One  Dollar  to  the  Treasurer  of 
No.  16  MURRAY  STREET,  Drury  College,  care  of  the  Greene  County  NaUonal 

vwAir  RROAnurAv  *  Bank,  Springfield,  Mo.  A  Permanent  Fund  of  $5,009 

NEAR  BROADWAY.  ^  needed  for  the  yearly  Increase  of  the  Library. 

Fountains,  Vases,  Garden  Ornaments,  ®“®- 

mulatlona  of  books  at  many  points  In  the  Eastern 
Iron  Stable  Fittings,  states  which  are  like  pent  up  waters  waiting  to  fer- 

,  _  . .  — ,  tlllze  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.’*  Drury  College  seeks 

Ivoof  Crestings,  Weather  Vanes,  &C.  to  “open  some  of  these  fountains.”  It  asks  owners 

Also,  the  celebrated  ot  stores  of  unused  books  to  dispense  some  of  them 

to  supply  the  wants  of  the  College.  Depots  have  been 
BEEBE  RAN GES,  established  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  D.  Appleton 

,  k  Oo.,  No.  561  Broiulwsy,  and  N.  Tlbbsla  k  Son,  No.  87 

T^whlch  there  la  no  superior  for  general  good  quail-  York,  and  with  Messrs.  Ginn  k  Heath. 

JANES  &  KIRTLAND  Tremont  Court,  Boaton,  where  packages  can  be  left 

’  for  shipment  to  the  College.  Packages  should  be 

15  Murray  Street,  marked  “  For  the  Library  of  Drury  College.” 

New  York.  Deficiencies  In  our  present  library  are  In  about  this 

- — — - - order:  in  Science,  the  Classics,  History,  Archeology, 

X  jVT  X  T  "N"  XT  General  Literature,  Philoeopby,  Encyclopiedlas,  Fine 

*  and  Industrial  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Theology, 
UNITED  STATES  A  BOYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS.  Reviews  and  Magazines :  though  all  good  books  will 
.  be  gratefully  received.  Dupllcatee  will  be  exchanged 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL  ^  me  depot.. 

_  Tbl&  movement  has  the  hearty  Indorsement  and  oo- 

Every  Tnursday  or  Saturday.  operation  of  many  distinguished  gentlemen,  among 


BEEBE  RANGES, 


JANES  &  KIRTLAND, 

15  Murray  Street, 

New  York. 

Il!sM^]Sr  LINE 

UNITED  STATES  A  BOYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 


CITY  or  BZSLIN- . .  .8491  Tou  5ITT  W  K0NTSXX1..4490  Tou  whom  are  Drs.  Prime  of  The  Observer,  and  Field  of 
CITY  or  BJCHMOOT.  -4607  “  CITY  OY  BSCS8ILS-  -3775  “  THK  Evanoklist,  R.  ElUts  of  Boaton,  and  H.  W.  Bel- 
^  YOK..3600  “  o,  Sew  York,  and  Profeeaors  Fisher  of  Yale. 


CITY  or  B5USSILS.  .3775 
CITY  or  KZWYOBZ..3500 


business  experience  In  New  York,  desires  a  per-  est, 


These  magnificent  steamers  ore  among  the  strong-  —  ,  ....  ’  .  , _ 'l•hTOl.l«t. 

It,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  AUantlc,  and  have  of  Andover,  and  Hitchcock  of  Union  Iheologt 


l,ear  fruit _ New  Market,  New  j’erset.  Noted  for  manent  business  position.  He  comes  ol  good  stock,  every  modern  Improvement,  including  hot  and  cold  cal  Seminaries,  to  whom  the  undersigned  is  happy  to 


Til*  I^i*e*byt«'rT  of  Isake  Superior  standa  ad-  =  all  Pr6Sbytcrial  Sabbatb-BChool  com-  ua  saluhrioua  climate,  where  bo  many  have  been  1  has  good  health — likes  hard  work.  Bmall  salary  ex-  j  water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs  I  refer. 


burned  to  meet  atICarinette,  Wls., on  Thursday,  June  j  mitteoa  with  uniform  blanks, 
•tb,  at  Ti  o’clock  P.  M.  tk  i.  .  .n  i  , 

OlO.  B.  WOODHULL,  auted  Clerk.  '  vw_  tk-_i4 - «  .11 - i„._- 


IHmw  with  uniform  hlanbn  cured  of  catarrh,  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  like  com-  pected.  Is  competent  to  fill  a  reeponalble  place.  Has  1  In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shope,  etc. 

ntbu  uuiioiui  Uiauu.  plaints.  Inquire  of  the  present  occupant  Rev.  E.  N.  a  clean  record.  Will  give  servicee  on  trial  one  For  rate  ot  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 

Dr.  Darling  of  Albany  introduced  three  ad-  Sawtell.  month.  Address  Presbyterian,  Evangelist  Office.  I  JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ifer.  N.  J.  MORRISON, 

President  of  Drury  College. 
62  Broadway,  New  York,  May  6, 1879. 


THE  NEW-TORK  EVANGELIST  :  THURSDAY,  MAT  22,  1879. 


THE  MODERATOR’S  SERMON. 

[PrMched  In  the  Vlrat  Preebyterlnn  chnrch,  Sara* 
toga  Springs,  at  the  opening  of  the  Oeneral  AMembljr, 
Thursday,  Hay  Uth,  1879,  by  the  retiring  Moderator, 
Prof.  Fbavcib  L.  Pattoh.] 

“And  the  Word  tetu  madejiesh  and  dwelt  among 
U8.”— John  i.  14. 

Fathkbs  AMD  Bbbthbem:  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  find  other  themes  besides  the  one  which 
the  text  suggests,  as  the  topic  of  discourse  to-day. 
The  specific  work  of  our  Church,  or  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  our  denomination,  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  interesting  material  for  devout  and  earnest 
thought.  Great,  however,  as  our  Church  may  be 
in  that  for  which  she  is  distinguished,  she  is 
greater  still  for  that  which  she  shares  in  common 
With  the  Christian  world.  Important  as  her  mis¬ 
sion  is  in  bearing  witness  to  the  distinctive  truths 
which  are  inscribed  upon  her  banner,  or  formu¬ 
lated  in  her  symbols,  it  is  far  greater,  through  the 
fact  that  she  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  sister¬ 
hood  of  Churches  who  believe  in  the  Incarnate 
Word.  Without  meaning  in  any  way  to  disparage 
the  points  of  doctrine  or  polity  which  constitute 
our  claim  to  a  separate  denominational  existence, 

I  have  preferred  to  emphasize  to-day  the  doctrine 
which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  relates  us  to  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  and  I  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  in  its 
relation  to  some  of  the  topics  of  our  time.  Theol¬ 
ogy  occupies  a  large  place,  though  often  an  un¬ 
acknowledged  place,  in  the  thought  of  this  decade ; 
and  the  differences  among  men  turn  ultimately  in 
great  measure  upon  their  answer  to  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  which  our  Lord  propounded :  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  ?  “  There  was  a  division  among  the 
people  because  of  Him  ” ;  so  we  read  in  the  Gospel 
of  John.  That  division  exists  to-day.  The  debate 
which  the  Evangelist  records  is  interesting,  and 
not  without  its  lessons.  Some,  it  appears,  were 
ready  to  admit  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  those 
of  the  contrary  mind  defended  their  position  by 
such  arguments  as  they  had  at  hand.  The  Mes¬ 
siah,  they  said,  was  to  be  born  In  Bethlehem. 
How  then  -could  this  man  be  the  Messiah  ?  Men 
since  that  day,  as  then,  have  made  arguments  for 
the  truth  in  the  act  of  raising  objections.  And 
these  people  who  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  debate,  have 
had  their  representatives  in  every  age.-  First 
among  the  questions  of  the  day,  is  the  inquiry 
whether  Christ  is  God,  but  it  is  only  a  passing 
reference  which  it  can  receive  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal.  The  tests  of  truth  which  the  Jews  ap¬ 
plied  differed  somewhat,  perhaps,  from  those 
which  we  would  use  to-dAy,  but  the  ignorance 
they  displayed  respecting  the  facts  upon  which 
they  built  their  argument,  is  suggestive  of  the  les¬ 
son  that  nothing  is  more  important  than  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  canons  of  certitude.  Until 
eur  opponents  can  stand  with  us  on  common 
ground  respecting  fundamental  principles  of  rea¬ 
soning,  we  cannot  hope  that  they  will  agree  with 
us  in  our  conclusions.  The  doctrine  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  is,  we  confess,  very  precious  to  us,  and  we 
may  reasonably  complain  of  the  heartlessness 
with  which  it  is  treated  by  those  who  make  it  and 
kindred  themes  the  subject  of  ridicule.  But— will 
men  believe  us  ?— we  avow  this  doctrine  because 
it  is  well  accredited.  We  claim  for  it  that  it  has 
scientific  standing,  and  that  it  is  supported  by  ar¬ 
guments  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  ignore.  Our 
Saviour  enunciated  a  great  principle  of  apologet¬ 
ics  when  he  said :  “  Ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the 
sky,  why  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?” 
Let  men  act  in  religion  as  they  do  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life.  When  nature  hangs  her  lurid  signals 
in  the  sky,  they  prepare  for  the  storm ;  when  the 
probabilities  indicate  a  fall  of  rain,  they  postpone 
the  excursion.  Let  them  carry  this  inductive  spir¬ 
it  into  religion  and  ask  themselves,  when  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  presented,  where  the  probability  lies.  Lot 
them  compare  the  evidence  which  is  oral,  with 
that  which  is  circumstantial,  and  see  if  one  does 
not  corroborate  the  other.  Let  them  be  fair  in  rea¬ 
soning  upon  this  question  of  the  Incarnation. 
And  when  they  undertake  to  destroy  the  Nicene 
faith  by  critical  attacks  upon  the  separate  proof- 
texts  that  support  it,  let  them  in  logical  consisten¬ 
cy  affirm  their  ability  to  break  the  rope  because 
they  can  snap  the  threads  out  of  which  it  has  been 
twisted.  There  is  room  for  a  better  understanding 
among  us  regarding  the  principles  upon  which 
this  arch-controversy  of  the  ages  is  proceeding. 

And  here,  too,  I  am  reminded  of  the  relation  in 
which  this  fundamental  dogma  stands  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  philosophical  principles,  though  to  enter  up¬ 
on  this  subject  will  bo  to  tread  on  forbidden 
ground.  For  the  pulpit,  we  are  told,  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  philosophy.  Those  who  tell  us 
this  and  quote  Paul  in  support  of  their  position, 
forget  apparently  how  much  Paul  had  to  say  about 
a  philosophy  that  spoiled  men  and  about  a  science 
falsely  so-called.  They  forget,  too,  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  philosophy  are  the  postulates  of  religion. 
The  Christian  may  not  be  a  philosopher,  and  he 
may  not  be  able  to  defend  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlie  religion;  but  they  underlie  it 
nevertheless.  “  If  the  light  that  Is  in  thee  be  dark¬ 
ness,  how  great  is  that  darkness.”  It  beliefs 
which  condition  all  belief,  are  denied,  it  is  not 
strange  that  theological  skepticism  should  be  the 
result.  The  Church,  we  are  told,  must  leave  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers.  But  in 
that  case  she  must  have  a  voice  in  their  election. 
It  is  of  little  avail  for  the  Church  to  undertake  the 
work  of  rearing  the  superstructure  of  the  temple, 
to  attend  to  the  proportions  of  nave  and  transept, 
to  see  that  arch  and  window  will  satisfy  an  exact¬ 
ing  criticism,  to  build  the  tapering  spire  and  sur¬ 
mount  it  with  the  cross  which  shall  catch  the  first 
sunbeams  of  the  morning ;  if  the  foundation  is  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  will  lay 
it  upon  a  quicksand.  The  Church  must  do  her 
own  thinking,  and  in  philosophy  os  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Christian  character,  it  U  her  prerogative  to 
say  “  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ.”  He  is  the  basis,  and 
the  only  basis  on  which  a  true  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  can  l>e  built.  Some  must  meet  false  philoso¬ 
phy  with  true  philosophy,  false  science  With  true 
science,  but  history  is  our  great  weapon.  Prove 
that  a  living  Ch^t  left  an  empty  tomb  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
claims  of  Christ  are  proved.  Prove  the  claims  of 
Christ,  and  false  philosophy  is  refuted.  Do  not  say 
then  There  is  no  God,  for  Christ  has  declared 
Him.  Do  not  insinuate  that  right  and  wrong  are 
matters  of  expediency,  for  the  mission  of  Christ  to 
earth  is  a  protest  against  the  idea.  Do  not  say 
that  there  is  no  hereafter,  for  Christ  has  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light. 

I  said  that  the  question  of  this  day  is  one  regard¬ 
ing  Christ.  It  might  be  said  that  the  world’s  de¬ 
bate  really  turns  upon  the  first  article  of  the  creed : 
1  believe  in  God.  Be  it  so.  And  do  you  ask  for 
the  soundest,  shortest  argument  for  the  being  of 
God  ?  You  have  it  in  a  >^ord,  Cbbisi.  It  is  our 
Lord’s  own  argument.  “  He  that  hath  seen  Me^ 
hath  seen  the  Father.”  Here  again  we  are  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  two  methods  of  acquiring  information ; 
one  by  inference,  the  other  by  direct  statement. 
We  are  familiar  with  both  methods  in  our  daily 
affairs,  and  wo  know  how  they  corroborate  each 
other.  Why  should  this  not  be  true  in  religion  ? 
Inference  does  not  set  aside  oral  testimony  or 
make  it  useless.  Inferentially  the  physician  con- 
oludos  the  man  is  sick,  for  there  are  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  disease.  But 
symptoms  are  dumb;  and  the  physician  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  diagnosis  when  the  man  says  Yes,  I 
feel  pain.  Inferentially  I  conclude  that  the  friend 
to  whom  I  pay  a  morning  call  is  in  his  house,  for 
there  in  the  hall  or  the  library  are  famUiar  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fact  But  assurance  is  made  doubly 
sure  when  I  hear  his  voice,  and  he  says  I  will  be 
with  you  presently.  I  am  satisfied  that  God  is  in 
nature,  I  see  his  footprints.  But  nature  is  dumb : 
*•  No  speech,  no  language,  their  voice  is  not  heard.” 


And  whn  I  want  is  something  to  break  the  terri¬ 
ble  stillness  of  the  world.  Possibly  this  argument 
in  not  enough.  I  meditate  and  the  terrible  “  ifs  ’’ 
of  reluctant  skepticism  come  up.  Is  there  no  sup¬ 
plement  to  this  arg;ument  7  Is  there  no  way  of 
reaching  this  conclusion  about  God’s  existence 
from  another  line  of  approach  7  Yes.  This  wish 
is  realized.  God  has  spoken.  The  Logos  has  be¬ 
come  incarnate  lor  the  purpose  of  revealing  God. 

“  His  Name  is  the  Word  of  God.”  The  Incarnation 
conserves  theism  by  teaching  us  more  than  theism. 
For  suppose  these  arguments,  the  teleological  and 
the  rest,  are  g^>od,  and  they  are  good,  do  they  teach 
us  all  we  want  to  know  7  Is  God  after  all  anything 
more  than  an  atom-maker,  a  builder  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  clock,  which  we  call  the  cosmos,  a  maximum 
brain  ”  described  as  infinite,  a  will  of  enormous 
possibilities  7  What  comfort  do  we  get  7  What> 
from  the  hot  sun  or  the  silent  stars,  though  they 
declare  the  glory  of  God  7  What  disposition  this 
Omnipotent  Will  will  make  of  me  7  is  my  question. 
For  the  day  is  declining;  the  shadows  lie  long 
upon  the  ground,  and  when  the  night  comes  my 
spirit  must  go  back  to  Him.  And  then  what  7 
Annihilation  were  Gospel,  compared  with  immor¬ 
tality  with  this  fear  unrelieved.  Ah,  no.  Add  the 
Incarnation  to  your  Theism  if  you  would  have 
peace.  “  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.” 

But  am  I  so  dependent  on  Christ  for  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  7  Does  not  my  own  nature  tell  me 
that  God  is  good  7  Would  I  not  infer  his  Father¬ 
hood  from  the  teachings  of  my  own  religious  feel¬ 
ings  7  This  is  not  denied ;  and  yet  it  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  value  of  the  corroborative  evidence 
which  Christ  gives  to  the  testimony  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  nature.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  are  able  to  appeal  in  support  of  our 
religious  beliefs  to  the  correspondence  between 
our  subjective  experiences  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  objective  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  on  the 
other.  And  this  subject  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
thought.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  having  the  ideas 
of  God,  sin,  guilt,  and  reconciliation,  it  was  natur¬ 
al  for  men  to  externalize  them  in  some  palpable 
form.  Those  who  have  never  studied  the  historic 
foundations  of  Christianity,  and  who  explain  all 
events  by  evolution,  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
parallels  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  in  the 
Avatars  of  India,  and  the  Apotheoses  of  Greece. 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  these  are  only  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  mind  to  anticipate  the  groat  fact  of 
Christianity.  The  sense  of  guilt,  the  longing  for 
reconciliation  may  have  produced  a  mythical  the¬ 
ology,  and  as  a  part  of  it  a  mythical  Incarnation. 
That  would  not  prove  that  the  subjective  state  was 
a  superstition.  The  theology  might  be  false, 
though  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  it  may  have 
represented  a  real  state  of  things.  But  these  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  however  real,  could  not  make  the 
Christ  of  history.  Imagination  may  body  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unseen,  but  it  does  not  make 
living,  moving  men.  Christ  is  not  an  idea  but  a 
person ;  who  lived,  spoke,  wrought  miracles,  died 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  And  the  ability  to 
appeal  to  the  historic  facts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
is  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our 
religious  instincts.  Wo  have  a  strong  psychologi¬ 
cal  foundation  for  the  doctrines  which  make  an  in¬ 
carnation  necessary.  This  must  be  defended. 
The  Christian  thinker  must  defend  conscience,  in¬ 
tuitional  morals,  and  the  religious  sense  against 
the  attacks  of  a  shallow  empiricism.  But  we  have 
also  a  strong  historical  support  lor  the  truth  of  our 
religious  instincts  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 
Wo  have,  that  is  to  say,  two  distinct  lines  of  argu¬ 
ment.  We  can  proceed  by  way  of  philosophy  and 
prove  our  subjective  need  of  a  Saviour;  and  we 
can  proceed  by  way  of  history  and  prove  the  ob¬ 
jective  fact  of  a  Saviour;  and  though  either  is 
satisfactory,  the  strongest  argument  is  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  two. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  see  the  obvious  relation  in 
which  the  incarnation  stands  to  much  of  the  irre¬ 
ligious  thought  of  the  present  day.  It  can  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  of  us  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  tone  of  serious  disheartened  skepticism 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  The 
witty  lecturer  wjto  passes  through  the  land,  as  a 
peddler  of  the  small  wares  of  infidelity,  would  not 
be  admired  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  thoughtful  advocates  of  anti-relig¬ 
ious  opinion.  The  writers  of  this  school  seem, 
many  of  them,  to  live  under  a  leaden  sky ;  and 
with  all  their  infidelity  they  show  that  they  are  not 
at  rest.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  his  moral  nature.  You  may  tell 
the  Positivist  that  his  creed  would  overthrow 
morality  and  that  it  makes  religion  impossible. 
But  he  will  not  carry  his  principles  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  He  tries  to  keep  his  religion  after  he 
has  denied  his  God.  He  has  cut  the  brightest 
fiowers  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  he  waters  them  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  flourish 
upon  the  dead  stick  of  Atheism,  around  which  ho 
has  twined  them.  His  heart  is  human,  still,  though 
he  repress  its  instincts.  Like  the  Jews,  who  cru¬ 
cified  the  Saviour  and  then  cast  lots  for  his  gar¬ 
ments,  he  has  stolen  from  the  wardrobe  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  only  drapery  which  saves  his  doctrine 
from  indecency.  What  he  teaches  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Gospel,  is  taught  by  the  Gospel  itself  in  the 
only  form  in  which  it  can  ever  be  worthy  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration.  If  ho  would  worship  an 
ideal  humanity,  he  must  take  Christ  as  the  object 
of  worship ;  if  he  would  find  comfort  in  the  idea 
of  an  immortality  of  perpetuated  influence  he 
must  associate  it  with  a  personal  immortality  as 
well ;  if  he  would  see  a  typical  illustration  of  true 
“  altruism  ”  he  must  believe  in  the  self-sacrificing 
act  of  our  Lord’s  atonement.  But  infidelity  must 
go  forward  or  go  back.  It  must  go  back  to  Christ 
or  on  to  despair.  And  when  a  man  has  discarded 
the  eternal  hope  in  Christ  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  ask  if  life  is  worth  living.  Paul  said  long 
ago,  if  in  this  life  alone  we  have  hope  in  Christ  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  When  a  man  has 
no  hope  of  reward  and  no  fear  of  penalty  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  see  in  the 
limb  of  a  tree  or  the  water  of  a  neighlx>ring  stream 
the  way  to  speedy  peace.  It  is  the  loud  voice  of 
Christianity  alone  that  can  say  with  effect  “  Do 
thyself  no  harm.”  Christ  or  Pessimism ;  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  hope  or  the  Gos j)ol  of  despair ;  salvation  or 
suicide— these  are  the  alternatives  placed  before 
us  in  sharp  antithesis  by  the  coarse  of  current 
thought.  Never  was  there  more  significance  in 
the  Saviour's  searching  question  “Will  ye  also 
go  away  7  ”  Never  more  than  to-day  was  there 
need  of  weighing  well  the  meaning  of  the  profound 
answer  of  his  disciple :  ”  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  but  unto  Tbee7  thou  only  bast  the  words  of 
eternal  life  7  ” 

The  apologetic  value  of  the  doctrine  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  should  not  be  altogether  ignored  in  the 
consideration  of  the  relations  which  that  dogma 
sustains  to  some  of  the  topics  of  the  present  day. 
To  make  this  statement,  however,  is  to  expose 
one’s  self  to  the  cavil  of  the  small  thinker,  with  a 
list  of  fallacies  in  his  head,  who  will  say  “  O  you 
reason  in  a  circle ;  you  prove  the  Incarnation  by 
the  Bible,  and  then  the  Bible  by  the  Incarnation.” 
Well,  suppose  we  do.  Suppose  that  by  one  set  of 
arguments  and  evidences  it  is  shown  that  the  Bible 
is  a  supernatural  book,  and  being  such  that  a 
sound  exegesis  shuts  us  up  to  belief  in  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  our  Lord ;  and  suppose,  again,  that  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ  regarded  as  a  unity  hypothesis 
will  explain  the  structural  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt ' 
that  the  Old  Testament  and  also  the  New  were 
constructed  with  reference  to  a  plan  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  that  a  supernatural  authorship  is  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation— what  barm  is  done  7 
What  serious  violation  of  the  laws  of  correct 
thinking  has  been  committed  7  And  it  Is  precise¬ 
ly  this  double  course  which  is  open  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible.  As  a  dogmaticlan,  he  may,  and  he 
very  properly  will,  say  “The  Bible  teaches  the 
I  divinity  of  Christ,”  and  proceed  to  maintain  his 


position  by  citing  the  arguments  and  the  proof- 
texts  with  which  we  are  all  familiar;  but  as  an 
apologist,  he  will  pursue  a  different  course.  Ap¬ 
plying  to  Scripture  the  argument  of  design,  he 
will  say  that  it  was  constructed  upon  a  plan  which 
must  have  existed  in  a  single  mind  before  it  was 
executed  in  the  progressive  publication  of  the 
separate  books  of  the  Bible.  The  Incarnation  is 
a  hypothesis  which  gives  unity  to  the  Bible,  which 
reveals  the  fact  that  through  the  volume  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation  “  the  same  increasing  pur¬ 
pose  runs.”  The  students  of  the  “  higher  criti¬ 
cism  ”  are  not  given  to  an  tmdue  appreciation  of 
the  organic  character  of  Scripture.  They  are  too 
busy  with  a  mlcroseoplc  study  of  the  tissues  to 
see  the  symmetry  of  the  entire  organism.  It  must 
be  left  to  other  specialists  who  have  exceptional 
training  to  reply  to  them  who  deny  the  Mosaic  au¬ 
thorship  of  Deuteronomy,  or  who  believe  in  two 
Isaiahs,  and  dispute  the,  unity  of  the  Book  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Zechariah.  Here  is  a  fact  which 
must  strike  the  eye  of  even  a  common  observer. 
The  Old  Testament  is  a  congruous  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  culminating  in  Christ ;  the  New  Testament  is 
a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  crystallizing  around 
thp  person  of  Christ.  What  is  the  Incarnation  but 
the  synthesis  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  what  Is  the  New  Testament  but  on  un¬ 
folding  of  the  ideas  which  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  7  How  did  this  hap¬ 
pen  7  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  a 
patch  put  into  the  web  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
human  hands ;  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been 
so  palpable  that  no  one  would  ever  have  denied 
that  the  Bible  contains  it.  But  it  is  woven  so  deli¬ 
cately  into  the  structure  of  the  sacred  books,  that 
though  you  see  the  Incarnate  Christ  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  Bible,  it  requires  patient  study  and 
profound  thought  to  see  how  this  idea  runs  through 
and  gives  unity  to  the  whole.  And  now  we  ask, 
How  did  it  happen  7  Our  representative  thinkers 
of  the  most  advanced  infidelity  will  not  ask  us  to 
believe  that  organisms  grow  by  chance.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  their  concessions  to  the  old 
theistic  proof,  even  though  they  impute  to  an  un¬ 
conscious  intelligence  working  in  the  organism 
what  we  more  rationally  account  for  by  believing 
in  a  personal  God.  We  may  believe  that  the  Bible 
is  not  a  Divine  Book  when  we  believe  that  a  blind 
intelligence  forms  the  eye,  and  adapts  the  uses  of 
the  eye  to  its  environment,  and  working  through¬ 
out  nature,  has  unconsciously  built  up  what  wo 
call  the  cosmos.  When  we  can  accept  this  Calvin¬ 
ism  without  Christ,  this  theory  of  an  Unconscious 
Impersonal  Intelligence,  this  doctrine  of  Predes¬ 
tination  without  a  purposing  mind,  this  fatalistic 
Pantheism  as  a  theory  of  the  universe,  we  may 
consent  to  deny  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Bible.  But  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  believe 
that  God  made  tlie  world,  should  lead  us  just  as 
well«to  the  conclusion  that  God  made  the  Bible. 
There  is  design  in  history,  and  free  intelligences 
are  blind  weavers  of  the  great  web  of  human  des¬ 
tiny  ;  but  wo  must  believe  that  these  intelligences 
are  controlled  by  the  directing  mind  of  God,  or 
there  is  no  explanation  of  the  plan  which  history 
reveals.  We  may  believe  that  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  a  blind  worker  in  the  development  of 
a  plan  to  which  so  many  workers  contributed ; 
but  behind  the  prophet  we  must  place  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet,  and  superior  to  the  proi)het, 
the  Spirit  who  shaped  his  visions,  and  whose  word 
was  on  his  tongue. 

But  to  us  the  theme  whi'-h  is  the  burden  of  our 
discourse  is  peculiarly  precious,  because  of  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
The  Incarnation  is  the  consummation  of  a  work 
which  the  Logos  had  been  preparing  throughout 
the  entire  history  of  his  dealings  with  our  race. 
It  is  an  answer  to  questions  which  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  rationally  prompt,  though 
not  in  a  form  which  man  would  be  likely  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  He  Is  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  as  such  ho 
has  revealed  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to 
man.  The  nearness  of  that  relationship  is  indeed 
the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but 
we  must  wait  for  the  Incarnation  before  we  see  the 
real  significance  of  it.  Made  in  God’s  image,  man 
had  communion  with  God,  and  falling  from  his 
first  position,  God  did  not  forsake  him.  The  deal¬ 
ings  of  God  with  a  special  people  are  indications 
of  his  love  which  he  had  for  the  world ;  for  those 
dealings  were  only  preparations  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  love  that  embraced  the  world.  Ho 
fed  them,  ho  was  their  friend,  he  dwelt  among 
them,  he  fought  their  battles,  ho  gave  them  a  land 
of  plenty,  ho  identified  himself  witli  them,  so  that 
in  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  an¬ 
gel  of  his  presence  saved  them.  Could  God  do 
more  to  show  his  regard  for  man  7  Yes,  God 
could  become  man.  He  could  take  a  human  na¬ 
ture  into  union  with  his  own,  and  lift  humanity  to 
the  very  highest  level  of  creature  existence;  he 
could  bridge  the  chasms  which  separate  tlie  finite 
from  the  infinite  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body 
and  a  reasonable  soul.  This  is  what  he  did.  The 
Wcid  was  made  flesh,  and  not  only  so,  but  dwelt 
among  us.  Through  the  long  yeare  of  man’s 
apostasy,  the  Logos,  the  faithful  witness,  had  been 
bearing  testimony  to  God  s  estimate  of  sin.  The 
paradox  of  the  Bible  is  the  uncompromising  se¬ 
verity  with  which  God  looks  upon  sin,  and  the 
tender  eye  with  which  ho  looks  upon  the  sinner. 
And  the  Old  Testament  is  a  succession  of  pictures 
presenting  now  one,  now  the  other  idea.  Hero  it 
is  sin  punished,  there  it  is  the  sinner  pardoned. 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  this  dual  relationship 
of  love  lor  the  sinner  and  hatred  of  the  sin,  can  be 
brought  into  more  conspicuous  prominence  7  Yes, 
but  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  man  to  suggest 
it.  The  Son  of  God  could  be  made  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh;  he  who  knew  no  sin  could  be 
made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him.  It  this  should  oc¬ 
cur,  it  would  bo  a  marvellous  testimony  to  God’s 
love  for  man,  as  well  as  to  his  resjject  for  law. 
But  this  is  what  has  oacurred.  Love  and  Law  are 
the  two  thoughts  that  explain  the  Incarnation. 
Give  them  due  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  shall 
run  little  risk  of  falling  into  error  regarding  the 
atonement.  Do  justice  to  these  two  ruling  ideas 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are  present 
autonomies  in  the  relations  of  man  and  God,  which 
only  the  Incarnation  will  harmonize.  Take  these 
two  conceptions  of  Love  and  Law  and  apply  them 
to  the  relations  which  God  and  man  sustain  to  each 
other.  Test  your  theory  of  the  atonement  by  those 
two  thoughts :  test  it  with  the  help  of  the  meta¬ 
phors  in  which  these  thoughts  embody  themselves ; 
here  in  the  language  of  the  family,  there  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  war ;  here  in  the  terms  of  the  law-court, 
there  in  the  langpiage  of  the  altar.  What  interpre¬ 
tation  can  you  put  after  that  upon  the  mission  of 
our  Lord  7  The  theories  of  the  atonement — and 
we  can  count  them  by  the  score — which  have  been 
offered  as  substitutes  for  the  old  doctrines  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christendom,  are  objectionable  because 
they  are  ene-sided  and  partial.  The  mistake  of 
our  now  writers  on  the  subject  is  a  radical  one. 
They  fasten  upon  a  single  color  of  the  Spectrum, 
the  red  or  the  blue  or  the  orange,  and  say  This  is 
light.  The  secret  of  their  opposition  to  each  other 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  all  make  this  common 
mistake,  and  the  best  vindication  of  our  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  I  mean  the  doctrine  as 
it  is  formulated  in  our  Westminster  Standards,  is 
its  comprehensiveness.  Pass  it  through  the  prism 
of  analysis  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  made  up  of 
all  those  spectrum  tints,  with  some  of  which  we 
have  grown  familiar,  and  which  are  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  colors  in  the  theological  world  to-day.  Prac¬ 
tised  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the  lines 
which  separate  these  colors  from  one  another,  and 
we  have  called  them  by  the  names  of  Alford  and 
Bushnell,  McLeod,  Campbell,  and  Maurice.  But 
we  should  be  as  correct  in  saying  that  light  Is  blue, 
or  that  it  is  identical  with  the  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  as  we  should  be  in  saying  that  Bushnell 


or  Maurice  had  given  us  a  true  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  trend  of  theo¬ 
logical  opinion  in  regard  to  these  two  ideas  of 
Law  and  Love.  For  it  is  the  failure  to  see  their 
bearing  upon  each  other,  which  has  given  shape  to 
much  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  destiny  of 
the  impenitent.  Emphasizing  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  it  was  a  common  habit  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  to  base  the  hope  of  universal  restoration  on 
God’s  forgiveness.  Orthodox  ministers  were  made 
the  subjects  of  ridicule  Ijecause  they  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  relations  that 
men  sustain  to  God.  But  now  a  Nemesis  of  Faith 
has  overtaken  the  advocates  of  “Liberalism.” 
Borrowing  their  conceptions  of  law  not  from  juris¬ 
prudence  but  from  physics,  they  preach  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  man  is  under  law  to  an  extent  which 
makes  it  idle  to  speak  of  God’s  forgiveness— that 
sin  and  suffering  are  related  by  laws  of  natural  se¬ 
quence,  and  God  himself  is  unable  to  prevent  the 
natural  effects  of  transgression.  And  so  the 
school  of  thinkers  who  preached  not  long  ago  the 
gospel  of  Love  without  Law,  are  found  to-day 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Law  without  Love.  This 
revolution  of  opinion  teaches  its  own  lessons. 
Liberalism  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  these 
ideas,  and  the  reason  is  that  it  has  cast  away  from 
it  the  only  method  of  reconciling  them,  the  method, 
that  is  to  say,  that  is  exhibited  in  the  Incarnation. 

There  is  another  question  which  we  cannot  avoid, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  answer  to  it  is  furnished  in 
the  doctrine  which  is  before  us.  It  Is  the  question 
concerning  the  minimum  of  doctrine  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Our  Church  is  understood  to  make  confessional 
orthodoxy  the  basis  of  ministerial  standing  within 
our  denomination,  and  a  credible  profession  of 
faith  the  basis  of  private  membership.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  a  valid  one,  but  whither  will  it  lead  us  7 
We  do  not,  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  make  every¬ 
thing  which  is  “  of  faith  ”  a  doctrine  essential  to 
salvation,  lor  then  we  should  be  obliged,  as  he  is, 
to  distingpiish  between  an  explicit  and  an  implicit 
faith.  We  do  not  as  some  of  our  Congregational 
brethren  do,  require  minister  and  private  member 
to  subscribe  the  same  creed,  for  then  our  ortho¬ 
doxy  would  oj>erateto  the  exclusion  of  many  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  from  the  communion,  or  our  charity 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  our  denomination¬ 
al  integrity.  Accordingly,  we  admit  to  the  Lord’s 
table  all  whom  we  have  reason  to  suppose  would 
be  admitted  to  the  table  above.  It  requires  no 
great  discernment  to  see  that  a  man  may  be  a 
Christian  who  does  not  accept  the  full  statements 
of  our  confessional  theology.  And  yet  none  of  us 
would  say  that  one  who  openly  denied  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  religion  should  be  asked  to  sit  down 
to  the  Lord’s  tiible.  Where  then  shall  we  draw  the 
line  7  What  shall  bo  the  minimum  quid  ?  Do  we 
not  find  it  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  7  Is 
it  not  this  doctrine,  acceptance  of  which  on  the 
part  of  another  draws  us  toward  him  ;  rejection  of 
which  on  the  part  of  another  separates  us  from 
him  by  an  impassable  gulf  7  Test  it  by  reason,  by 
sentiment,  by  Scripture,  by  experience:  Is  it  not 
so  7  Will  you  hike  the  responsibility  of  saying 
that  he  who  worships  the  Lord  Jesus  as  God,  and 
gives  him  the  homage  of  his  heart,  is  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian— because  he  does  not  accept  the  Athauasiau 
statement  of  the  Trini^’  or  the  Chalcodouian  form¬ 
ulas  in  Christology  7  ’  Hardly,  I  think.  And  now 
notice  a  fact  which  has  not  come  out  sufficiently  in 
recent  discussion.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  a  period  of  protracted  punish¬ 
ment  for  sin  after  death.  They  do  not  know  how 
long.  They  hope  only  for  a  restoration  “  at  last, 
far  off,  at  last  to  all.”  And  those  who  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation  veiy  commonly  allow 
that  preceding  the  welcome  boon  of  nonentity,  the 
soul  of  the  wicked  may  pass  through  an  agony  of 
indefinite  duration.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  be¬ 
liever  of  either  doctrine  has  no  motive  for  fleeinfr 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  if  Seeing  from  that 
wrath,  he  finds  peace  in  believing,  and  rests  his 
hope  on  the  blood  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God, 
wifi  you  say  that  ho  is  not  a  Christian  because  con¬ 
templating  the  doom  of  a  lost  soul  he  hopes  that  it 
may  blackeu  into  the  night  of  annihilation,  or 
brighten  into  the  joy  of  heaven  7  No.  And  being 
a  Cnristian,  would  you  drive  him  from  the  table  of 
his  Lord  7  And  if  you  would  not,  do  you  not  see 
the  advantage  of  the  distinction  which  our  Church 
is  making,  in  that  we  can  protect  the  denomina¬ 
tion  against,  erroneous  teaching  by  making  ortho¬ 
doxy  a  test  of  ministerial  standing,  while  at  tlie 
same  time  we  exercise  the  largest  charity  by  wel¬ 
coming  to  Christian  fellowship  those  who  main¬ 
tain  their  Iwlief  in  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  give 
credible  evidence  of  Christian  character  7  Of 
course  in  saying  this  it  is  not  forgotten  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  Christian  is  responsible  to  the  Church  whoso 
discipline  ho  must  respect  for  the  influence  that 
he  exerts.  And  the  toleration  in  him  of  erroneous 
views  does  not  carry  with  it  a  license  to  be  a  prop¬ 
agandist  of  error,  or  any  authority  to  use  his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  to  give  weight  to 
an  offensive  publication  of  what  his  Church  re¬ 
gards  as  fundamental  error.  The  subject  bears 
closely  also  upon  the  relations  which  we  should 
sustain  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  abate  any  of  our  antipathy  to  the  doc¬ 
trinal  errors  with  which  that  Church  is  chargeable ; 
we  shall  be  unwise  if  we  fail  to  watch  or  appreciate 
the  political  ambitions  which  that  Church  is  foster¬ 
ing,  and  the  danger  which  the  success  of  Papal 
schemes  would  bring  to  Protestantism.  I  do  not 
know  why  there  should  not  be  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  an  intelligent  and  understood 
appreciation  of  each  other,  which  would  not  in¬ 
volve  misreprosentiition  or  abuse  on  either  side. 
But  we  should  pause  and  inquire  whether  we  do 
well  to  refuse  to  recognize  ns  a  part  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  a  Church  which  holds  in  common  with  our¬ 
selves,  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of 
Christ,  original  sin,  the  expiatory  character  of  the 
atonement,  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit, 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

And  now  if  we  wish  confirmation  of  the  position 
which  has  just  been  taken  regarding  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  we 
may  reflect  upon  the  tendency  to  drift  away  from 
Christ,  which  loading  Unitarians  are  noticing,  and 
which  some  of  them  deplore.  Very  significantly 
does  a  prominent  minister  in  that  denomination 
say  that  wo  cannot  do  without  Christ.  Why7  Be¬ 
cause  Christ  unites  the  throe  elements  which 
must  be  found  in  any  religion  that  is  to  take  per¬ 
manent  hold  upon  the  world.  ‘It  must  offer  a  the¬ 
ory  of  the  universe,  and  tell  me  whence  I  am  and 
whither  I  am  bound,  or  it  will  drop  to  the  level  ot 
sentimentality.  It  must  prescribe  a  code  and 
teach  morality  or  it  will  degenerate  into  degrading 
superstition.  It  must  stir  the  emotions  and  take 
hold  of  the  heart  or  it  will  be  a  barren  philosophy, 
leaving  its  possessor  in  what  one  has  called  “  a 
paradise  of  science,  which  has  a  tree  of  knowledge 
withsut  a  tree  of  life.”  The  merit  of  Christianity 
is  the  fact  that  it  unites  these  three  ideas,  and  its 
ability  to  unite  them  and  keep  them  united  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Christ  tliough  human  is  also  di¬ 
vine.  How  can  the  Unitarian  conception  of  Christ 
keep  these  three  ideas  together'/  If  Christ  is  not 
God,  the  devout  mind  in  its  search  for  God  will  go 
on  to  Theism.  If  Christ  is  not  God,  why  should 
ho  alone  of  creatures  be  the  object  of  supremo  re¬ 
gard  7  There  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  ten¬ 
dency  away  from  Christ ;  one  in  the  direction  of 
theism,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  humani- 
tarianism.  Philosophy  or  hero-worship— these 
are  the  natural  tendencies  of  Unitarian  thought ; 
the  attempt  to  steer  between  the  two  is  vain  unless 
we  can  unite  the  attributes  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  in  the  Person  of  Immanuel. 

Let  us  notice  then  the  topic  to  which  we  are 
thus  naturally  brought :  the  relation  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  to  practical  Christian  life.  The  Incarnate 
life  of  Christ  stands  in  very  close  relation  to  the 
development  of  Christian  character.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  undergoing  a  process  of  education,  and 
Christ  himself  Is  the  leading  subject  in  his  curri¬ 
culum.  “  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ.” 

This  very  idea  bears  closely  upon  some  of  the 
questions  of  the  day,  for  if  the  Christian  Is  at 
school  we  may  expect  that  the  best  results  of  train¬ 
ing  will  be  the  product  of  toil  and  time.  Those 
pieces  of  music  which  the  skilled  performer  ex¬ 
ecutes  so  unconsciously ;  those  words  of  culture 
which  drop  so  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  finished 
speaker;  Uiose  bits  of  color  which  the  painter  puts 
with  so  little  consideration  upon  the  canvas,  and 
which  arrange  themselves  as  if  by  magic  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recognized  laws  of  light  and  shade  and 
perspective— they  are  not  accidents.  They  are  the 
result  of  toil  and  training  and  repeated  failures 
and  mortifications.  And  it  is  by  gradual  attain¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  result  of  persevering  labor,  that 
the  Christian  grows  in  grace.  The  only  higher 
life  recognized  in  the  Bible,  Is  that  of  growing  con¬ 
formity  w  the  image  of  Christ  in  the  diligent  use 
of  the  means  of  grace  by  the  help  of  God’s  Spirit. 
And  for  these  results  to  be  attained  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  iB  to  be  the  subject  of  constant  study.  One 


would  think  that  the  Christianity  of  this  ag;e  is 
deeply  pervaded  with  Us  thought,  for  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ  is  a  favor*  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  literary  gifts.  Whohon  is  this  representative 
man  whose  biographer  never  weary  of  reading  7 
Where  was  he  Ixirn  7  What  did  he  accomplish  7 
What  is  it  that  gives  hli  his  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world  7  To  ansisr  this  question  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  most  profoud  questions  of  theology. 
Writers  who  tell  us  so  luch  about  the  geograpny 
of  Palestine  and  the  lovemorshlp  of  Cyrenlus, 
and  so  little  about  the  noral  crisis  which  brought 
the  Saviour  into  the  wold,  or  the  moral  problem 
which  He  came  to  soln,  seem  to  have  imperfect 
notions  of  the  real  funtions  of  biography.  To 
study  Christ  in  the  rej^entative  relationships 
which  made  His  biograihy  worthy  of  perusal,  is 
at  least  to  know  that  Hi  is  divine ;  and  it  is  to 
know,  moreover,  the  exl*ncles  in  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God  which  n^e  the  assumption  of  a 
human  nature  by  the  see^id  person  of  the  Trinity 
the  necessary  prelude  of  he  salvation  of  the  race. 
To  learn  Christ  is  also  to  sgard  Him  as  the  enun- 
clator  of  the  groat  principes  which  constitute  His 
doctrine.  For  a  religion  oust  have  a  code — must 
teach  an  ethic — as  has  feen  already  remarked. 
Christ  wrote  no  book,  andtormulatod  no  system — 
but  name  the  subject  uponwhich  He  has  not  left 
the  imprints  of  His  inflisnce.  He  inte^ireted 
conscience.  He  affirmed  ler  supremacy.  He  ex¬ 
pounded  sin  and  taught  iteconsequences.  He  re¬ 
formed  the  divorce  law  aid  Inculcated  the  duties 
of  man  and  man.  The  jirists  are  indebted  to 
Him,  the  philosophers  quofe  Him,  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  copy  His  example ;  aid  when  the  time  comes 
for  a  final  solution  of  the  treat  problem  of  labor 
and  capital,  the  man  to  wlom  the  honor  of  that 
solution  will  be  given,  will  le  the  political  econo¬ 
mist  who  has  brooded  long  aver  the  Saviour’s  ut¬ 
terances  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  a  re¬ 
ligion  must  take  hold  of  himan  sympathies  if  it 
would  satisfy  the  soul.  Heie  it  is  that  the  life  of 
Christ  in  its  beauty  and  its  pirlty,  holds  sway  over 
minds  who  will  not  worship  Him  as  God.  There 
is  in  this  world  too  little  of  that  friendship  which 
is  steadfast  when  the  chill  of  misfortune  overtakes 
the  companion  of  better  diys;  too  little  of  the 
friendship  which  chooses  thebour  when  the  clouds 
of  heaven  have  darkened  the  dwelling  as  the  time 
to  pay  the  visit  of  sympatty ;  too  little,  but  what 
there  is  in  the  world  it  learned  from  Christ.  There 
is  too  little  of  that  attachment  to  principle — too 
little  of  that  courageous  nuintenance  of  convic¬ 
tion  which  Christ  exhibited  when  he  watched  his 
friends  drop  one  by  one  away  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  agony  on  the  cross.  Yet  the  world  has  been 
the  gainer  by  Christ’s  example.  There  is  too  little 
of  that  devotion  to  the  good  of  others  which  the 
blessed  Master  manifested  when  he  gave  his  life 
to  redeem  us  from  our  sins.  Yet  this  is  the  lesson 
which  our  Christianity  should  teach  us.  If  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren.  Is  it  strange  that  we  are 
told  that  we  cannot  do  without  Christ  7  No.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  men  do  not  see  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  without  a  Divine  Christ. 

Are  there  speculative  difficulties  which  keep 
Unitarians  from  taking  advantage  of  the  complete 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ?  Let  us  take  care  lest 
a  one-sided  emotionalism  rob  us  by  and  by  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  IncarnateGod.  Popular  Chris¬ 
tianity  cannot  be  charged  with  excessive  rever¬ 
ence  ;  it  has  no  supierstitious  regard  for  the  name 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  which  prevents  it  from  using 
it  frequently  and  with  flippancy.  By  insensible 
degrees  a  sensuous  hymnology  and  an  irreverent 
familiarity  in  prayer  may  have  their  effect  upon 
our  conceptions  of  Divine  truth.  We  have  a  right 
to  speak  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ,  but  theological 
opinion  has  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  of  propriety 
in  speaking  of  his  temptation.  Elicited  to  sin  he 
was,  but  th.at  he  felt  the  impulse  to  sin,  and  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  struggle  against  a  disposition 
to  do  wrong,  as  so  much  of  popular  speech  would 
imply,  is  a  position  as  dangerous  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  unscriptural.  And  to  say  that  such  experience 
was  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  sympathize 
with  his  people,  is  only  one  step  short  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  Christ  must  sin  in  order  that  he  may  be 
the  sinner’s  friend.  Christ  is  a  man,  but  Christ  is 
also  God,  and  if  this  truth  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort,  it  is  also,  we  must  remember,  a  great 
mystery. 

We  are  particularly  reminded,  fathers  and  breth¬ 
ren,  by  the  meeting  of  this  General  Assembly,  of  the 
relation  of  the  Incarnation  to  Christian  work  In  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  It  we  turn  to  the  16th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
the  prototype  of  the  supreme  court  ot  our  Church,  we 
shall  find  some  suggestions  which  we  may  usefully 
consider  when  we  make  Inquiries  concerning  the 
proper  functions  which  we  are  to  discharge.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said.  If  that  council  Is  to  be  our  guide,  that 
time  spent  In  the  consideration  of  matter.^  pertaining 
to  a  doctrine.  i)olity,  or  discipline,  is  thrown  away. 
For  the  solution  of  great  practical  questions  was  the 
special  work  of  that  Assembly.  “  Progress  by  antag¬ 
onism  "  seems  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church’s  growth. 
She  did  not  start  out  uiwn  her  career  with  a  book  of 
ready-made  instructions  in  her  hand.  Her  policy 
has  been  to  solve  questions,  as  they  arise ;  to  wait  for 
some  Judicial  issue  to  be  Joined  before  giving  her  de¬ 
liverance.  In  this  way  she  has  enunciated  her  prin¬ 
ciples  and  deliued  her  iiosltlons.  But  the  council 
was  characteristic  above  all  for  the  deep  solicitude 
which  was  manifested  by  the  Christians  of  .Jerusalem 
for  the  work  which  God  had  done  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  preached  the  Gosiiel  in  the  regions  be¬ 
yond.  .  And  if  it  was  a  Judicial  assembly,  ns  It  was,  it 
was  a  missionary  assembly  as  well,  and  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  record  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  one 
function  Interfered  with  a  proper  performance  of  the 
other.  This  Assembly  can  give  no  better  J  ustifleation 
to  its  claim  to  be  a  successor  of  the  great  Council  of 
Jerusalem  than  by  an  enthusiastic  Interest  in  the 
story  ot  what  God  has  wrought  by  tho  hands  of  our 
brethren  in  foreign  lands.  But  let  a  word  from  the 
opening  chsiiter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  suggest 
the  proper  form  under  which  we  should  think  of 
Christian  effort.  For  this  is  really  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  first,  as  tho  author 
says,  being  an  account  “  Of  all  that  Jesus  began  to  do 
and  to  teach  until  the  day  tliat  He  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.”  Tho  Incarnation  then  was  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  great  career,  which  is  still  in  progress.  It 
is  Christ  who  is  doing  this  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  Tho  iiresent  outlook  may  be  discouraging, 
and  wo  might  be  tempted  to  embrace  a  theology  of 
despair,  and  think  tliat  evil  would  wax  worse  and 
worse,  weie  it  not  for  the  conviction  that  Christ  Is 
King,  and  that  He  will  lead  His  Church  to  victory. 
Tho  enemies  of  the  truth  are  bold  in  their  utterances, 
and  increasing  in  a  larger  ratio  |)erbaps  than  the 
truth’s  defenders.  Let  us  remember,  though,  that  for 
one  man  who  can  give  a  reason  for  his  faith,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  ]>rlnclples  of  his  religion,  there  are  ten 
thousand  men  who,  under  the  help  of  God's  Spirit, 
are  immovably  fixed  in  the  maintenance  of  convic¬ 
tions  which  no  sophistry  can  shake.  There  may  be 
need  of  thinkers  who  can  do  battle  on  the  open  field, 
but  the  great  safety  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  man’s 
agency  Is  concerned,  is  that  wall  of  adamant  with 
which  God  protects  Uie  citadel  of  truth,  and  which 
consists  in  the  unconquerable  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
cherished  by  God’s  children,  and  sustained  by  God’s 
Spirit.  It  pleases  God  that  our  faith  should  not  stand 
in  tho  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  js'wer  of  God.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  If  He  will  stay 
with  the  Church,  the  cause  is  safe.  And  He  will,  tor 
it  is  Christ’s  cause,  dearer  to  Him  than  it  can  be  to 
His  servants. 

Begardlng  the  history  ot  the  Church  os  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  the  life  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  it  is 
not  strange  that  we  should  feel  some  desire  to  know 
the  order  of  tho  events  which  are  foreshadowed  as 
loading  episodes  of  this  great  career.  The  Church 
has  definite  couvletlons  respecting  these  great  topics 
of  eschatology.  She  has  embodied  them  in  one  ot  her 
ancient  creeds.  Wo  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  “  who 
shall  come  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  “the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  life  ever¬ 
lasting.”  But  if  respecting  the  order  of  events  still 
future,  and  spoken  ot  in  the  vague  and  veiled  lan¬ 
guage  of  prophecy,  there  should  be  a  dilTerence  ot 
opinion,  let  us  not  feel  surprised.  With  the  greater 
part  ot  Christendom,  most  of  us  probably  believe 
that  an  outline  of  the  unwritten  chapters  in  the  life 
of  the  Lord  has  been  furnished  in  advance ;  and  put¬ 
ting  our  interpretation  upon  it.  we  look  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  tho  world,  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  the 
simultaneous  resurrection  of  the  wicked  and  the 
righteous  dead,  the  Inauguration  of  the  Judgment, 
the  catastrophic  end  of  the  present  order  of  things,  the 
completion  ot  this  dispensation,  and  the  delivering 
up  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  when  God  shall  be 
all  in  all.  Surely  this  view  may  be  entertained  with 
modest  but  decided  preference,  and  with  hearty  ap¬ 
preciation  ot  the  learning  and  the  piety  ot  Christian 
brethren  who  maintain  a  different  opinion;  and 
brethren  who  hold  that  different  opinion  may  feel 
strong  in  the  confidence  which  special  investigation 
always  inspires,  without  considering  that  their  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  great  body  ot  the  Christian  world 
adds  materially  to  the  cogency  ot  their  proof.  It  Is 
the  misfortune  of  debate  that  writers  are  apt  to  set 
more  store  by  the  pungency  ot  their  utterances  than 
the  feelings  of  their  antagonists.  But  it  is  unwise  to 
discourage  debate.  Truth  is  the  reward  of  conflict. 
Our  creed  statements  are  all  of  them  monuments 
which  have  been  built  ui>on  the  battlefields  of  faith. 
In  the  family  of  evangelical  Christians,  we  belong  to 
the  Calvlnlstlc  species.  That  species  has  strongly- 
marked  characteristics,  which  we  need  not  name; 
and  without  sacrificing  any  specific  difference,  there 
is  a  certain  room  for  individual  variation  of  belief 
which  we  must,  and  which  we  do,  recognize.  Failure 
to  recognize  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  the  destruction  of  the  species  is  denomina¬ 
tional  death.  Against  the  theological  Darwinism 
which  sees  no  dlfleronoe  in  principle  between  a  e])e- 
clfic  characteristic  and  an  individual  variation,  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  Let  us  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  great  doctrlnee  of  sin,  satisfaction.  Justification, 
and  the  purpose  of  God,  which  centre  in  the  incar¬ 
nate  life  of  Jesus;  let  us  do  what  we  can  under  his 
generalship  to  press  on  toward  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  without  allowing  the  exegetical  differences 
which  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
esdonlans,  or  the  Apocalyiitlc  visions  of  Bt.  John,  may 
suggest  to  become  the  occasion  of  alienation  or  want 
ot  sympathy  between  brethren  who  hold  the  like  pre¬ 
cious  faith. 

Turning  now  from  the  work  which  the  Church  has 
done,  or  has  yet  to  accomplish,  let  us  give  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  to  the  suggestions  which  are  offered 
to  us  by  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  regard¬ 
ing  man’s  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  respecting  his  destiny.  It  is  hard  appa¬ 
rently  for  man  to  keep  his  proper  place  in  the  sphere 
of  creature  existence,  beset  as  he  is  by  opposing 
forces.  If  be  yield  to  one  set  of  tendencies,  he  goes 
down  toward  materialism ;  if  he  yield  to  another  set, 
he  Is  borne  aloft  into  a  region  of  dreary  pantheism. 
Long  ago  David  said:  “When  I  consider  Thy  heav- 
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ens,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast/or- 
dalned,  what  li  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of -him, 
or  the  sop  of  man  that  Thou  vlsltest  him  ?  ’.'  The 
spirit  is  depressed  in  the  presence  of  material  maj¬ 
esty  and  power.  When  one  looks  out  over  the  ocean 
and  feels  his  isolation,  or  off  at  the  surpliced  moun¬ 
tains,  standing  like  priests  at  the  high  altar  of  nature, 
the  words  of  David  come  back  to  him,  and  he  asks 
"  What  Is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  T  ”  And 
in  these  modern  days,  along  with  the  progress  of 
physical  science  and  the  absorbing  Interest  which  is 
felt  in  it — along  with  broader  views  ot  the  universe, 
and  a  more  accurate  estimate  ot  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  planet  in  the  great  system  of  nature _ 

the  feeling  has  grown  common  that  man  is  too  insig¬ 
nificant  to  secure  the  notice  ot  the  Almighty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  spirit  will  rise  at  times  against 
the  tyranny  ot  the  material  world.  If  matter  as  a 
stubborn  fact  tends  to  oppress  thought  in  the  one 
philosophy,  the  opposite  result  iseffected  in  the  other. 
Mind  will  take  revenge  on  matter  by  asserting  its  in¬ 
herent  sui)erlorlty,  and  looking  upon  the  broad  do¬ 
main  ot  the  material  world,  it  asks.  Who  hath  created 
all  these  things  that  brlugeth  out  their  host  by  num¬ 
ber  ?  And  it  replies,  without  reverence  and  without 
humility,  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness— I  am 
all  these  things.  Thougbtls  the  parentof  things.  This 
outspreAd  world  of  light  and  beauty  and  power,  is 
the  creation  of  mind,  and  mind  is  man,  and  man  is 
God.  Against  these  two  phllosepbles — the  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  the  one  that 
identifies  it  with  God— the  strongest  protest  is  made 
in  the  Incarnation.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  God  and  man,  not  their  identity.  The 
philosopher  must  correct  the  lessons  of  his  telescope 
by  those  of  Calvary.  Knowledge  of  other  worlds  can¬ 
not  make  us  ignorant  of  this.  This  earth  is  the  elect 
planet  of  the  universe.  Here  the  Son  of  God  was 
born ;  here  he  found  a  grave ;  and  from  this  earth  he 
went  up  to  the  dignities  of  his  mediatorial  throne. 
We  are  not  required  to  overlook  the  testimony  to 
man’s  dignity  which  is  furnished  by  the  Incarna¬ 
tion;  and  humbled  though  he  may  be,  on  account  ot 
his  guilt,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  unmerited  favor 
of  God,  it  is  bis  right  to  recognize  his  place  in  the 
great  universe  of  things.  A  human  heart  is  beating 
In  the  bosom  of  God ;  a  human  hand  bolds  the  scep¬ 
tre  ot  the  world ;  and  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe  U 
the  elder  brother  of  mankind. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  ask  the  relation  which  this  great 
truth  sustains  to  the  purpose  of  God.  With  that  dif¬ 
fidence  which  may  well  Influence  our  Judgment 
when  we  think  ot  such  high  themes  as  this,  we  never¬ 
theless  need  not  refrain  from  the  expression  ot  a 
thought  which  this  subject  cannot  but  suggest.  I  do 
not  press  the  idea  that  what  is  last  in  execution  is 
first  in  intention  as  a  formula  which  must  control 
our  conclusions  regarding  the  purpose  of  God.  But 
when  we  think  that  only  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
a  change  took  place  in  the  trinitarian  life  ot  the  God¬ 
head  so  that  human  nature  became  a  partner  in  the 
Bulersbip  of  the  world,  it  is  hard  to  think  that  this  is 
accounted  tor  on  the  bare  hypothesis  that  the  Incar¬ 
nation  was  an  expedient  to  meet  an  exigency  in  the 
moral  history  of  mankind.  The  Logos  was  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  ot  the  world,  and  the  union 
of  God  and  man  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  is  the 
thought  that  has  controlled  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  make  Christ  the  centre  of  theology  may  mean 
more  than  some  suppose.  To  carry  out  a  christologl- 
cal  conception  of  the  moral  government  of  God  may 
be  the  strongest  and  the  boldest  way  of  stating  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees. 

Let  us  honor  Christ;  let  us  vindicate  the  true  place 
of  man  in  the  mind  of  God  by  making  the  person  of 
our  Lord  the  centre  of  all  our  thoughts.  The  Logos 
assumes  a  human  nature  and  so  God  becomes  man. 
Man  takes  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  heart  and  so  becomes 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  These  are  the  two 
great  truths  of  our  Christianity — so  full  of  comfort 
when  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  so  easily  pressed  in  a  panthestlc  direction 
when  one  becomes  the  victim  of  daring  speculation. 
To  what  do  they  point  so  far  as  the  destiny  of  man  is 
concerned  7  We  know  not  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him. 
And  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
The  perpetuity  of  Christ’s  human  nature  is  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  our  immortalized  i>ersonality.  Because  He 
lives  we  shall  live  also.  Nor  does  our  individual  in¬ 
terest  in  Jesus  prevent  us  from  sharing  in  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  we  may  rightfully  feel  concerning  the 
destiny  of  His  Church.  God  has  sent  us  as  His  ser¬ 
vants  to  sue  for  the  heart  of  humanity  and  to  lead  her 
back  to  the  palace  gates  of  Heaven  as  the  chosen  bride 
of  Christ.  Let  us  not  be  disheartened  by  the  cold  re¬ 
sponse  which  she  makes  to  these  overtures  of  love. 
The  marriage  of  God  and  man,  which  took  place  on 
this  planet  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  but  the 
prophecy  of  the  day  when  the  bells  of  Heaven  shall 
ring  in  the  nuptials  of  a  ransomed  Church  with  her 
royal  spouse.  To  this  consummation  the  world  is 
tending ;  for  this  consummation  the  world  was  made. 
We  are  not  Indifferent  spectators  of  the  efforts  which 
men  are  making  to  reduce  to  system  under  a  proper 
classification  tiK  sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  We 
take  the  deepest  Interest  in  their  labors.  Let  them  go 
on.  Let  them  build  the  library  within  which  the 
treasures  of  earthly  wisdom  shall  be  stored.  Let 
them  build  and  label  the  alcoves  on  whose  shelves 
the  contents  of  all  science,  human  and  divine,  shall  be 
arranged.  We  ask  only  for  the  privilege,  when  their 
work  is  done,  of  being  allowed  to  consecrate  it  all  to 
the  honor  of  the  Triune  God,  and  to  indicate  our  theory 
of  the  universe  by  writing  this  motto  over  its  doors : 

God ;  man ;  the  union  of  the  two.  God  the  cause ; 
God’s  glory  the  final  cause ;  and  the  Incarnation  with 
all  that  Is  precious  in  it  of  tyjie,  prophecy  and  svm- 
1K>1.  “  tne  one  far  off  Divine  event,  toward  which  the 
whole  Creation  moves.” 


THE  MAGNIFICAT  AND  LORD’S  PRATER. 

[From  Wycllffe’s  and  Tyndale’s  Bibles.] 

By  Helen  Marr. 

The  quaint,  old-timey  diction  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  translation  of  the  Bible  is  very  dear  to  us 
all,  and  we  look  forward,  I  doubt  not,  with 
no  little  anxiety  as  well  as  interest  to  the  re¬ 
vised  edition  now  in  course  of  preparation  by 
tho  profoundest  Biblical  scholars  of  England 
and  America;  and  though  the  emendations 
there  introduced  bo  for  our  profit  and  edifica¬ 
tion,  if  there  be  much  appreciable  pruning  of 
our  rare  old  English  phraseology,  it  will  be 
long,  I  apprehend,  before  we  accustom  our 
minds  to  the  change. 

Musing  thus,  it  occurred  to  me.  Did  the 
good  people  of  King  James’s  day  cling  to  the 
quaint  and  faulty  editions  then  in  use  as  te¬ 
naciously  as  we  to  ours  ?  Whether  tho  “  Bish¬ 
ops’  Bible,”  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
new  translation,  differed  materially  from  that 
of  Tyndale,  printed  forty-throe  years  earlier, 
I  do  not  know.  Here  is  the  Magnificat  from 
his  (Tyndale’s)  Bible : 

“And  Mary  sayde.  My  soule  magnifleth  the 
Lorde,  and  my  spirete  reloyseth  in  God  my  8a- 
vloiiro. 

“  For  he  hath  loked  on  the  pooro  degre  off  bis 
bonde  mayden. 

“  Beholde  from  hens  forthe  shall  all  gcneracions 
call  me  blessed. 

“  For  be  that  is  myghty  hath  done  to  me  greate 
thmges,  and  blessed  ys  his  name. 

“  And  his  mercy  is  always  on  them  that  feare 
him  throw  oute  all  gcneracions.  *• 

“  He  had  shewed  strengthe  with  his  armo ;  ho 
hath  scattered  them  that  are  proude  in  the  ymagi- 
nacion  of  their  hertes. 

“  He  hath  pult  doune  the  myghty  from  their 
seates,  and  hath  exalted  them  of  lowe  degre. 

“  He  hath  filled  the  honjfry  with  goode  things, 
and  hath  sent  away  the  ryche  empty. 

“  He  hath  remembred  mercy,  and  hath  holpen 
his  servant  Israel. 

“  Even  as  he  promised  to  cure  lathers,  Abraham 
and  to  his  seed  for  ever.” 

Wycliffe’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  made 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before  Tyn¬ 
dale’s,  is  still  more  strikingly  quaint.  In- 
dee<l,  the  more  primitive  style  of  diction 
seems  the  fitter  to  express  the  fresher,  more 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  human  heart. 
The  following  is  his  Magnificat : 

“And  Marye  seyde,  my  soul  magnifleth  the  Lord. 

“  And  my  spiryt  hath  gladid  in  God  myn  helthe. 

“  For  ho  hath  behulden  the  raekenesse  of  his 
hand  mayden :  for  lo,  for  this  alle  generatiouns 
scbulen  seye  that  I  am  blessid. 

“  For  he  that  Is  might!  hath  don  to  me  grete 
thinges,  and  his  name  is  holy. 

“  And  his  mercy  Is  fro  kyndrede  into  kyndredls 
to  men  that  dreden  him. 

“He  hath  made  myght  in  his  arm,  he  scatteride 
proude  men  with  the  thought  of  his  herte. 

“  He  sette  doun  myghti  men  fro  steete,  and  en- 
haunside  meke  men. 

“  He  hath  fulflllid  hungry  men  with  goodls,  and 
he  has  left  riche  men  volde. 

“  He  in  the  mynde  of  bis  mercy  took  up  Israel 
his  child. 

“  As  he  hath  spoken  to  our  fadris,  to  Abraham, 
and  to  his  seed  into  worlds.” 

Tyndale’s  Lord’s  Prayer  is  beautifully  sim¬ 
ple  : 

“  Cure  Father  which  arte  in  heven,  halo  wed  be 
thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wyll  be 
fulfilled,  as  well  in  erthe  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Give 
vs  this  daye  oure  dayly  breade.  And  forgeve  vs 
oure  treaspases  even  as  we  forgeve  thorn  which 
treaspas  vs.  Leede  vs  not  into  temptacion,  but 
delyvre  vs  from  yvelL  Amen.” 
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“NOW,  forty  years  ago.” 

Under  heading,  in  The  EvAHOEiiisT  of 
April  Jf,  1879,  is  an  article  full  of  valuable 
reoiinlscences,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
thoughtful  persons  who  can  look  back  over 
the  period  indicated.  Well  does  the  writer 
remember  the  incident  referred  to,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  address  of  Bufus  Choate  be¬ 
fore  the  New  England  Society — “  the  year  not 
remembered,”  it  is  added.  Judging  from  re¬ 
lated  events,  it  was  probably  in  the  year  1843 
or  1844.  The  memorable  paper-war  between 
Drs.  Potts  and  Wainwright,  was  in  1844, 
which  war  grew  out  of  the  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  Wainwright,  that  “  there  can  be  no 
church  without  a  bishop,”  in  the  prelatic 
sense  of  that  term.  Dr.  Wainwright  was 
elected  Provisional  Bishop  of  New  York  in 
1852,  as  a  recognition,  perhaps,  of  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  arrogant  assumptions  of 
“ Churchianity.”  “The  popular  song”  re¬ 
ferred  to,  had  indeed  a  “great  run,”  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  well  deserved  it.  All  the  way 
through  it  has  a  good  ring.  Like  the  blast 
of  a  war-trumpet,  it  will  stir  and  rouSe  the 
soul  to-day,  as  it  did  more  than  thirty  years 
ago, 

THE  PILGRIM’S  LEGACY. 

"a  CH7BCH  WITHOUT  A  BISHOP— 

A  STATE  WITHOUT  A  KINO.” 

The  Mayflower,  on  New  England’s  coast. 

Has  furled  her  tattered  sail. 

And  through  her  chafed  and  moaning  shrouds 
December’s  breeses  wall. 

Yet  on  that  icy  deck,  behold  I 
A  meek  but  dauntless  band. 

Who,  for  the  right  to  worship  God, 

Have  left  their  native  land ; 

And  to  this  dreary  wilderness. 

This  glorious  boon  they  bring, 

“A  church  without  a  bighop — 

A  state  wUhotU  a  king. 

Those  daring  men,  those  gentle  wives— 
wherefore  do  they  come  ? 

Why  rend  they  all  the  tender  ties 
Of  kindred  and  of  home  ? 

Tis  Heaven  assigns  their  noble  work, 

Man’s  spirit  to  unbind ; 

They  come  not  for  themselves  alone — 

They  come  for  all  mankind ; 

And  to  the  empire  of  the  West 
This  glorious  boon  they  bring, 

“A  church  without  a  bishop — 

A  state  without  a  king.'' 

Then,  Prince  and  Prelate,  hope  no  more 
To  bend  them  to  your  sway, 

DevotioK’s  Are  inflames  their  breasts. 

And  freedom  points  their  way. 

And,  in  their  brave  hearts’  estimate, 

’Twere  better  not  to  be 
Than  quail  beneath  a  despot,  where 
The  soul  cannot  be  free ; 

And  therefore  o’er  the  wintry  wave. 

Those  exiles  come  to  bring 
"A  chunh  without  a  bishop— 

A  state  without  a  king." 

And  still  their  spirit,  in  their  sons. 

With  freedom  walks  abroad. 

The  Bible  is  our  only  creed— 

Our  only  monarch,  God  1 
The  hand  is  raised— the  word  is  spoke — 

The  solemn  pledge  is  given. 

And  boldly  on  our  banner  floats. 

In  the  free  air  of  heaven. 

The  motto  of  our  sainted  sires. 

And  loud  we  make  it  ring — 

“A  church  without  a  bishop— 

A  state  without  a  king.'' 

W.  P.  V. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  11, 1870. 


OVR  CHURCH  IN  FLORIDA. 

Every  Presbyterian  minister  and  ruling  elder  in 
our  body  ought  to  know  something  of  Uie  most 
important  church  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
“  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  because  it  is  peculiarly  ours  for  special 
reasons.  We  have  in  the  State  which  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  home  of  Northern  enterprise  and  im¬ 
migration,  eight  preaching  points ;  four  churches, 
one  at  New  Smyrna;  one  in  the  old  city  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  now  ably  supplied  by  Rev,  William  H. 
Taylor;  one  colored  church  in  Jacksonville;  and 
one,  the  largest  and  most  important,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  the  Ocean-street  church  of  Jackson¬ 
ville.  It  has  a  history  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Rebellion,  and  so  important 
withal  to  the  honor  of  our  Church  at  large,  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Assembly,  wh^er  or  not  they  shall 
allow  the  dishonor  done  it  to  remain  unadjusted, 
and  thus  permit  a  slur  to  be  cast  b^  the  unwise  or 
malicious  upon  this  branch  of  our  Church,  in  a 
way  that  cannot  but  injure  the  cause  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  An  extract  from 
the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York  in 
session  at  Oswego  last  Fall,  state  the  existing  facts 
as  presented  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler : 

Whereas,  The  heroism  of  the  Ocean-street  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  during  the  war, 
gives  it  so  strong  a  claim  on  the  admiration,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  kindness  of  the  patriots  of  our  country,  and 
eepe^ally  on  those  of  them  in  our  connection ;  and 

Whereas,  That  church  exists  in  the  midst  of  a  com¬ 
munity  composed  largely  of  immigrants  from  the 
North,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  members  who 
have  Joined  it  from  the  Northern  States ;  and 

Whereas,  It  stands  at  the  gateway  of  Eastern  Flori¬ 
da,  now  so  largely  inhabited  by  settlers  from  the 
North  entitled  to  our  care,  and  Incapable  of  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  others  than  ourselves,  and  of  satisfaction 
and  profit  from  the  services  of  strangers  to  them ;  and 

Whereas,  It  greatly  needs  help  In  providing  for 
itself,  and  to  be  qualified  for  the  work  tor  which  its 
position  adapts  it ;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  suffered  so  deeply  in  its  finances 
from  dutifully  complying  with  a  recommendation  of 
our  Oeneral  Assembly,  which  was  adopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  that  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
which  was  based  upon  a  misrepresentation  of  im¬ 
portant  facts ;  and 

Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  has  twice  declared 
that  the  church  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  reimbursed  for 
its  outlay,  and  earnestly  requested  the  members  of 
the  churches  under  its  care  to  contribute  for  it  at 
least  SS,000;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  our  churches  are  so  gen¬ 
erally  disposed  to  confine  their  donations  tor  local 
churches  to  the  treasuries  of  our  Boards  as  to  make 
appeals  to  them  tor  this  church  almost  fruitless ;  and 

Whereas,  The  neglect  of  this  claim  would  naturally 
seem  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  this  church  as  to  per¬ 
haps  alienate  It  from  us  and  finally  to  lead  to  its  with¬ 
drawal  from  us ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  to  make  another  appropriation  to 
the  Ocean-street  Presbyterian  church,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  that  the  amount  be  not  less  than  $1,000. 

The  above  request  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
did  not  see  fit  to  grant,  although  it  seems  as  though 
the  church  should  In  some  manner  meet  the  debt  that 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  In  Baltimore,  1873,  caused  to 
be  incurred. 

Although  this  matter  has  been  before  the  Assembly 
several  times,  and  although  each  Assembly  have 
Justified  the  claim  of  the  church  (see  Minutes  of  ’7S, 
'78,  ’74,  and  ’78),  there  may  be  many  who  still  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this  action ;  and  we  re¬ 
state  them  now  in  as  simple  and  condensed  form  as 
possible,  In  hopes  that  some  action  may  be  taken  at 
the  present  Assembly  that  will  in  some  way  atone  for 
the  mistake  of  the  Assembly  of  1873. 

While  we  know  that  one  Assembly  is  not  responsible 
for  the  action  of  a  former  one,  still  there  is  the  blot  of 
promises  unkept.  and  which  were  fully  believed  in  by 
men  loyal  and  true  to  Church  and  Government,  when 
It  required  heroism  to  be  so,  and  to  sign  away  their 
property  at  the  dictation  of  men. who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  ease,  which  they  certainly  would  not  have 
done  had  they  not  fully  believed  in  and  relied  upon 
those  who  “  cut  and  dried  the  action  taken  at  Balti¬ 
more.”  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  minister 
in  charge,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Georgia 
(now  of  the  Southern  Assembly),  voted  to  secede. 
The  above  clergyman,  without  ecclesiasUgal  dis¬ 
missal,  sought  the  British  provinces,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Northern 
troops  into  the  city  Of  Jacksonville,  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  Bureau  took  possession  of  the  church  edl- 
and  held  It  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the 
trostses  again  came  into  possession  thereof.  The 
eburdd  was  reorganiaed,  and  the  large  majority  being 
loyal  men,  repudiated  the  action  of  the  former  pastor 
in  voting  to  secede,  and  declared  themselves  as  ever, 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Northern  Assembly. 
The  tew  who  composed  the  Bonthem  element  with¬ 
drew,  and  formed  the  Southern  COturch  of  this  city, 
and  brought  suit  tor  the  church  property.  Of  oourse 
in  every  iwal  decision  the  courts  favored  the  major¬ 
ity  as  holding  the  property.  By  no  known  law  could 


the  seceding  party  take  any  part  of  the  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  corporation  from  which  they  had  vol¬ 
untarily  withdrawn.  But  our  Assembly,  at  that  time 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  sister  Assembly  of  the  South, 
and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  retain  control  of  this 
most  important  point  in  the  South,  ordered  a  division 
of  the  property,  and  promised  reimbursement  to  the 
extent  of  $5,000  (see  Minutes  of  1873,  p.  500),  which 
resolution  was  realllrmea  by  the  Assembly  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  last  year  (see  Minutes  of  1878,  p.  30). 

The  sense  of  the  Assemblies  referred  to  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  demand  that  some  definite  action  be 
taken  in  regard  to  this  church— for  whatever  may  be 
one’s  preconceived  opinions  concerning  the  Northern 
Assembly  bolding  these  points  in  the  South,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  taking  the  past  into  consideration,  of  the 
propriety  of  bolding  the  Jacksotfville  church :  1,  Be¬ 
cause  Jacksonville  is  in  great  part  made  of  Northern 
men  who  have  come  to  this  “  land  of  fiowers  ’’  for  a 
home.  Every  man  in  this  church  is  a  Northerner  by 
birth.  1,  Because  Jacksonville  is  full  of  Northern  peo¬ 
ple  every  Winter,  demanding  a  church  home  such  as 
Southern  churches  cannot  give ;  many  of  them  inw 
lids,  needing  pastoral  care  such  as  Southern  pastors 
do  not  extend.  3,  Because  of  the  aid  promised  in  the 
Assembly  of  1873,  its  Justness  realBrmed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1878,  and  the  call  made  by  those  Assemblies 
upon  our  churches,  still  unresponded  to.  4,  Because 
it  is  all  that  will  prevent  the  loss  of  this  church  to  the 
Northern  Assembly  in  years  to  come,  and  is  all  that 
will  rid  loyal  Presbyterians  there  of  the  unchristian 
slur  “we  told  you  your  Northern  Assembly  would 
not  help  you,’’  and  like  expressions  that  provoke 
rather  than  heal.  Above  all  for  the  good  of  Christ’s 
cause  in  the  stricken  South. 

This  church  has  bravely  struggled  on,  but  labors  un¬ 
der  a  yoke  of  debt  caused  by  the  Assembly,  that  they 
feel  to  be  nnj  ust,  and  from  which  they  cannot,  nor  will 
not,  relieve  themselves.  Many  visitors  in  the  Winter 
time,  while  regaining  health  and  vigor,  listen  to  the 
preaching  by  a  talented  man,  and  Join  in  the  singing 
of  the  dear  familiar  hymns,  and  feel  at  home;  and 
they  little  know  or  can  realize  the  struggle  of  pastor 
and  people,  because  the  pleasant  house  of  worship  is 
filled  with  a  large  and  intelligent  congregation;  but 
they  are  not  ours,  and  do  not  materially  help  them, 
for  few  like  the  generous  Messrs.  Stewart  of  New  York, 
who  gave  the  new  Hymnal  to  the  Oburoh  last  Winter, 
behold  the  need. 

No  more  important  point  for  Christ’s  cause  is  there 
in  this  brood  land,  and  we  pray  that  its  pastor  may 
meet  the  support  he  demands,  and  the  good  work  he 
has  begun  may  go  on.  We  hope  the  Assembly  will 
make  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York 
universal,  throughout  five  thousand  churches,  name¬ 
ly,  the  one-dollar  resolution,  although  but  few  of  the 
churches  in  that  Synod  needed  the  injunction  of  that 
body. 

Brethren,  we  appeal  unto  you— many  of  you  who 
when  fleeing  from  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  Winter 
will  yet  come  here  to  die,  or  find  a  home  where  health 
will  come  again— for  the  sake  of  the  friends  who  have 
gone  before,  to  raise  a  memorial  hero  for  the  glory  of 
the  Master’s  cause,  to  prevent  bitter  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  who  built  a  house  unto  the  Lord,  and  in 
loyalty  to  our  Church  deliberately  signed  it  away ;  and 
urge  you,  not  as  beggars  but  as  brothers,  to  come  into 
this  Southern  Macedonia  and  help  us,  believing  God 
will  bless  the  seed  sown  here  a  hundred  fold,  and  the 
giver  in  the  world  to  come.  Con. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  CROW  INDIANS. 

Cnatoms  and  Ceremonies  in  Regard  to  Death. 

When  the  head  of  a  household  dies,  his 
squaw’s  interest  in  tliat  household  ceases  at 
once  and  entirely,  but  her  interest  In  her  late 
husband  continues  until  his  obsequies  are 
completed.  She  cuts  off  her  hair,  colors  her 
face  black,  and  inflicts  upon  herself  bodily 
torture  equal  In  extent  to  the  love  she  bore 
her  husband,  cutting  and  slashing  herself 
with  knives,  and  also  severing  one  or  two 
joints  of  her  fingers,  or  if  her  love  is  great 
enough,  one  or  two  entire  fingers. 

After  the  inteiment  of  the  warrior,  or  ra¬ 
ther  after  his  en-tree-ment,  the  disconsolate 
squaw  leaves  the  village.  We  shall  see  what 
becomes  of  her  directly.  At  present  I  want 
to  explain  the  term  “  entreement.”  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  warrior  for  his  funeral,  all  his  lit¬ 
tle  trinkets  accompany  him.  He  is  sewn  up 
in  one  of  his  buffalo  robes,  and  with  him  are 
sewed  up  his  arms — his  rifle,  tomahawk,  re¬ 
volver,  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  numerous 
little  gewgaws  which  he  was  wont  to  use  for 
his  personal  adornment.  Everything  being 
now  ready,  the  body  is  borne  forth  from  the 
village,  and  a  proper  place  having  been  be¬ 
forehand  selected  for  the  sepulture,  the  dead 
man  is  placed  resting  in  the  fork  of  some 
tree,  to  the  trunk  of  which  the  head  and  tail 
of  his  war-horse  are  nailed,  in  order  that  on 
arriving  at  the  “  happy  hunting-ground,”  he 
may  not  be  without  his  favorite  "  mount.” 
The  rest  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  war¬ 
rior — his  ponies,  buffalo  robes,  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  and  other  possessions — are  then  distrib¬ 
uted  among  his  blood  relations.  Meanwhile 
his  squaw  has  left  the  camp.  She  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  bear  with  her  one  poor  keepsake  of 
her  departed  lord,  but  goes  forth  with  her 
burden  of  sorrow,  and  visits  the  abode  of  the 
Medicine  Man,  with  whom  she  remains  until 
the  days  of  her  mourning  (some  six  weeks  or 
two  months)  are  accomplished — he  the  while 
making  medicine  for  her,  and  entreating  the 
Great  Spirit  on  her  behalf.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  widow  is  at  liberty  to  return 
into  the  camp  again,  and  if  any  warrior  de¬ 
sires  her,  to  marrj’  again. 

The  Medicine  Man,  His  Status  and  Powers. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Medicine  Man  as 
being  visited  without  the  camp.  This  is  in¬ 
variably  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  is  to 
the  Indians  a  great  high  priest,  and  they  ven¬ 
erate  and  dread  him  next  to  the  Great  Spirit 
and  the  Evil  Spirit.  He  holds  much  the  same 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  tribe  that  Moses 
did  in  that  of  the  Israelites :  only,  unlike  the 
Israelites,  these  sons  of  the  soil  never  think 
of  resisting  his  authority,  nor  dream  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  stones  to  stone  him.  The  tribe  sup¬ 
plies  all  his  wants,  and  he  does  nothing  for 
himself,  but  gives  his  whole  time  to  “  mak¬ 
ing  medicine  ”  for  the  tribe,  and  giving  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how  to  appease  the  >Great  Spirit 
when  he  is  offended.  If,  in  attending  to  his 
daily  wants,  anything  is  inaulvertently  forgot¬ 
ten,  he  sends  and  takes  it,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  matter.  If  he  desires  to  go  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  he  sends  and  takes  from  the  general  cor¬ 
ral  such  horses  as  be  wants,  and  when  he 
has  finished  his  mission,  returns  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  owners  of' the  ponies  must  possess 
their  souls  in  patience,  and  do  without,  or 
provide  themselves  as  best  they  can.  If  there 
are  widows  in  the  tribe,  they  are  his  sole  com¬ 
panions,  and  no  one  is  expected  to  have  the 
temerity  to  visit  him  except  upon  momentous 
occasions.  The  Medicine  Man  is  also  the 
historian  and  bard  of  his  tribe,  and  when  his 
people  go  forth  to  war,  he  accompanies  them ; 
be  marshals  them  to  battle,  and  while  the 
conflict  rages,  incites  them  to  the  fight  and 
urges  them  on  to  victory  by  chanting  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  of  the  in¬ 
sults  or  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
foemen,  or  any  kindred  topic,  accompanying 
himself  by  beating  upon  the  “tom-tom,”  or 
war-drum.  When  in  the  course  of  nature  their 
Medicine  Man  succumbs  to  deqbh,  the  warri¬ 
ors  of  the  tribe  meet  in  solemn  conclave,  and 
duly  elect  his  successor  from  their  number. 


The  Medicine  Man  is  regarded  by  his  peo¬ 
ple  as  invulnerable,  or  nearly  so — that  is,  no 
mortal,  unless  through  the  possession  of  the 
Evil  Spirit,  can  have  the  power  of  death  over 
their  Pope.  If  he  meets  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  human  being,  that  man  is  avoided  and 
dreaded  as  being  under  the  power  and  in  the 
entire  possession  of  the  Malign  Spirit. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  medicine- 
making.  This  occupation  is  not  confined  to 
the  Medicine  Man.  The  medicine  which  he 
makes  is  for  the  tribe,  but  each  individual 
warrior  makes  his  own  private  medicine  for 
himself  and  his  own  household.  This,  when 
in  camp,  is  kept  suspended  from  a  long  polo 
planted  in  front  of  his  tepee.  This  medicine 
is  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  talisman,  its  virtue 
consisting  in  giving  good  luck  to  its  posses¬ 
sor,  and  in  charming  away  the  Evil  Spirit. 
When  evil  befalls  the  warrior  or  his  family, 
or  a  “run  of  ill-luck”  is  encountered,  the 
supposition  is  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  dis¬ 
pleased  with  him  on  account  of  some  sin 
knowingly  or  Ignorantly  committed,  and  has 
therefore  given  him  over  to  the  Evil  Spirit; 
he  consequently  throws  away  his  medicine  as 
bad,  and  sets  to  work  making  new  medicine 
for  himself. 

An  Indian — being  by  nature  entirely  super¬ 
stitious — observes  with  watchful  eyes  the 
slightest  incidents  that  occur  when  he  sets 
out  upon  his  journey  or  his  war-path,  and  if 
he  returns  successful,  he  accounts  these  in¬ 
cidents  good  medicine,  and  rules  his  conduct 
accordingly.  For  instance,  let  us  say  that 
on  sallying  forth  to  the  hunt  or  to  the  com¬ 
bat,  his  path  is  crossed  by  a  bear  or  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  If  he  returns  from  the  hunt  with  an 
abundance  of  game,  or  from  the  combat  a 
victor  with  much  spoil  and  many  scalps,  the 
bear  or  the  rattlesnake  is  good  medicine  for 
him,  and  it  will  not  bo  long  before  the  paw  of 
the  former  or  the  skin  of  the  latter  may  be 
seen  pendent  from  his  medicine  pole.  These 
trophies,  of  course,  are  retained  until  by 
some  dire,  calamitous  event,  or  some  concat¬ 
enation  of  adverse  circumstances,  a  recourse 
to  new  medicine  is  rendered  necessary. 

Views  Concemiug  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Evil 
Spirit,  how  they  are  regarded,  and  how  propitiated. 

Nothing  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  red 
man  as  the  frown  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he 
will  go  to  any  length  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  rather  than  to  live  under  the  burden 
of  his  displeasure. 

There  is,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
from  Fort  Custer,  a  work  of  nature  known 
throughout  Montana  as  “Judith’s  Basin.” 
This  natural  curiosity  consists  of  a  broad 
balcony  of  stone  jutting  out  from  a  moun¬ 
tain’s  side,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  spring  of  delicious  water — of  water  said  to 
bo  the  purest  and  most  delicious  iu  all  the 
country  roundabout.  Immediately  beneath 
this  balcony  extends  a  dark,  deep  cave,  the 
earthly  abode,  as  the  Crows  believe,  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  This  spot  is  their  Mecca ;  tliis 
their  Mount  of  God ;  and  many  are  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  offerings  which  have  been  thrown, 
from  time  to  time,  into  the  cave’s  mouth. 
Here  can  bo  seen  a  goodly  collection  of  In¬ 
dian  relics,  from  brass  ear-rings  or  beaded 
armlets  to  the  mouldering  tepee  or  the 
bleaching  bones  of  some  favorite  horse.  It 
is  but  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  a  warrior 
of  the  Crow  nation  met  with  a  series  of  ad¬ 
versities  ;  sickness,  losses,  and  other  ills 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  To  crown  his  mis¬ 
eries,  ho  lost  his  son,  killed  in  battle  during 
the  war  waged  at  that  time  between  tlio 
Crows  and  the  Bannocks.  Some  time,  no 
doubt,  was  spent  in  sad  meditation  upon  his 
reverses ;  then  he  applied  for  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Medicine  Man.  He  was  told  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  taken  Serious  offence 
against  him,  and  that  but  one  metliod  of  pro¬ 
pitiation,  but  one  sacrifice,  would  be  availa¬ 
ble.  He  must  go  to  the  abode  of  the  Groat 
Spirit,  and  there  offer  up  the  body  of  his 
squaw.  This  counsel  having  been  received, 
the  warrior  witlidrew  and  communicated  to 
his  wife  all  that  the  Medicine  Man  had  told 
him.  Neither  of  the  unhappy  couple  mur¬ 
mured  ;  neither  dreamed  of  disputing  or  re¬ 
sisting  the  command;  and  after  a  rest  and 
preparation  of  six  weeks,  the  two  set  out  up¬ 
on  their  journey  to  “Judith’s  Basin,”  where 
the  disconsolate  husband  slew  and  solemnly 
offered  up  the  mourning  mother  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  his  offended  God.  Was  there 
greater  faith  shown  by  the  patriarch  of  old 
when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  armed 
with  the  sacrificial  knife,  against  his  son, 
his  only  son  Isaac  V 

Another  point  where  we,  a  civilized  people, 
may  stand  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the  sav¬ 
age,  is  the  reverence,  or  rather  lack  of  rever¬ 
ence  which  we  pay  to  the  Deity.  Among  us, 
whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  plain,  God’s 
holy  name  continually  every  day  is  blasphem¬ 
ed,  and  however  it  is  in  the  city,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  it  cannot  be  denied  that  blasphemy  has 
run  mad.  The  civilized  white  man  sots  his 
wits  to  work  to  invent  new  and  horrible  oaths 
and  fearful  blasphemies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Indian  never  uses  the  name  of  his  god  but 
with  reverence.  Whatever  of  foul  talk  lie 
knows,  has  been  learnt  in  the  school  of  the 
white  man ;  if  ever  he  does  blaspheme,  it  is 
against  the  white  man’s  God;  if  over  he 
speaks  Irreverently,  it  is  the  name  of  -the 
Thom-crowned  which  he  uses. 

The  Evil  Spirit  has  his  mundane  abode  up¬ 
on  Heart  Mountain,  a  locality  also  within  the 
limits  of  Montana.  On  this  mountain  is  a 
large  level  roek  some  300  or  400  feet  In  diame¬ 
ter,  and  this  is  his  immediate  throne.  He  is 
propitiated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Great 
Spirit,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Son  Dance. 

There  is  an  annual  observance  of  great  note 
obtaining  among  the  Crows,  known  as  the 
Sun-dance.  At  this  ceremony,  such  of  their 
young  men  as  have  arrived  at  an  age  suffl- 
ciently  advanced  to  render  them  eligible  as 
warriors,  are  initiated.  This  initiation  is 
through  the  gate  of  torture,  and  the  methods 
of  its  infliction  are  as  numerous  as  incredible. 
If  one  could  gain  admission  to  this  cere¬ 
monial,  he  would  see,  perhaps,  a  young  man 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  partially  flaying 
himself,  drawing  strips  or  swaths  of  skin 
from  his  body,  commencing  at  a  finger  of  one 
hand,  continuing  up  along  his  breast,  behind 
his  shoulders,  down  his  other  breast,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  one  qf  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand. 
In  another  place  he  might  see  a  man  who 
having  galshed  his  flesh  in  the  vicinity  of  cer¬ 
tain  muscles,  tendons  or  sinews,  has  passed  a 
stout  thong  of  buffalo  skin  inside  the  wound 
and  around  his  sinews,  and  by  means  of  which 
thong  he  is  drawn  up  to  a  branch  of  some  tree 
and  hangs  suspended.  If  the  agony  of  the 
torture  overcomes  the  candidate,  he  is  reject¬ 
ed,  but  if  he  endures  it  unflinchingly,  he  takes 
his  rank  as  a  warrior,  and  the  more  severe 
the  torture,  and  the  longer  the  period  of  its 
endurance,  the  greater,  the  more  admired, 
and  the  more  respected  is  the  new  warrior. 

A  young  man  who  quails  at  the  ordeal  by 
torture  (when  this  happens,  as  happen  it 
does,  though  not  frequently)  finds  himself 
in  an  embarrassing  position.  He  is  not  only 
not  a  warrior,  be  is  not  even  a  man.  From 


that  time  forth  he  is  habited  as  a  squaw,  and 
dwells  with  the  women  of  the  tribe,  until  as 
time  rolls  on  the  period  for  another  Sun-dance 
comes  around,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  an¬ 
other  and  perhaps  more  honorable  ordeal. 

While  on  our  telegraph  line  trip,  I  frequent¬ 
ly  saw  in  the  Crow  camp  a  miserable  being, 
who  though  he  had  the  voice  of  a  man,  was 
badged  and  ticketed  as  a  woman.  Since  our 
tusk  has  been  finished  we  have  heard  at  Fort 
Custer  of  the  celebration  of  another  Sun¬ 
dance  (near  the  Rosebud),  in  which  this  poor 
wretch  passed  a  triumphant  examination  and 
stands  forth  as  the  valedictorian  (so  to  speak) 
of  his  class,  or,  in  other  words,  he  endured 
without  a  tremor  or  a  groan  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  torments,  and  to-day  stands  forth  one 
of  the  most  admired  of  all  the  tribe. 

Councils  of  State. 

The  system  of  government  among  the  Crows 
is  substantially  as  follows :  The  tribe  has  one 
head  Chief,  the  sovereign  ruler,  to  whom  the 
entire  nation  owes  allegiance,  but  every  sub¬ 
division  or  band  of  the  tribe  has  its  own 
chief,  to  whom  such  band  owes  its  immediate 
obedience.  These  chiefs  again  have  each  one 
his  council,  composed  of  course  of  warriors, 
and  the  members  of  this  council  are  termed 
Fool-dogs.  Concerning  the  meaning  or  deri¬ 
vation  of  this  title,  I  am  Ignorant,  The  Fobl- 
dogs,  however,  are  the  senate  of  their  band, 
and  each  of  them  boars  a  red  club  as  his  baton 
of  office.  If,  on  a  proposition  to  move  camp, 
to  take  a  journey,  to  undertake  a  hunt,  the 
voices  of  the  band  are  equally  divided,  the 
Fool-dogs  step  in  and  decide  the  matter.  If 
after  their  decision  becomes  known,  any  of 
the  band  remain  refractory,  they  are  coerced 
with  a  little  corporal  punishment,  being  set 
upon  aq,d  beaten  with  clubs,  and  having  per¬ 
haps  to  submit  to  the  cutting  and  mutilating 
of  their  tepees. 

The  present  tribal  chieftain  or  head  of  the 
nation  of  the  Crows,  is  “  Iron  Bull,”  an  in¬ 
telligent,  good-natured  Indian,  and  a  man 
averse  to  war. 


WOMAN’S  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  THE  SYNOD 
OF  GENEVA. 

“If  every  woman  would  do  what  she  could, 
how  the  work  would  advance !  ”  So  says  one 
who  has  been  for  years  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  missionary  work.  She  has  not  gone  to 
the  distant  fields  herself,  but  she  has  given 
of  her  best,  and  now  is  looking  for  precious 
fruit  from  the  precious  sowing. 

Ladies  of  Geneva  Synod,  are  we  doing  what 
we  can  ?  Our  missionaries  say  all  is  en¬ 
couragement  in  our  work.  The  discourage¬ 
ment  comes  from  home.  Here  everything 
says  advance;  from  home  comes  the  word 
retrench.  .And  yet  our  women’s  hearts  are 
kind.  There  must  bo  a  necessity  laid  upon 
them  when  they  refuse  to  give  of  what  the 
Lord  has  freely  given  them.  The  cries  for 
help  come  from  China,  Africa,  India,  Mexico, 
.Japan.  Tlio  doors  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  surely  if  it  is  po.ssible,  we  must  enter  in. 
The  call  comes  to  each  one  of  us  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  to  be  light-bearers  to  the  dark 
places.  Wo  have  responded  by  organizing 
our  five  preshytorial  societies,  with  auxilia¬ 
ries  in  a  largo  majority  of  our  churches.  And 
our  gifts  have  boon  sent  to  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  we  have  become  interested. 
Perhaps  our  principal  work  has  been  for  Ja¬ 
pan.  Some  of  us  have  been  contributing  to 
the  Girls’  School  in  Toklo:  Graham  Semi¬ 
nary,  it  is  named.  A  few  years  of  labor  there 
give  this  result:  Girls  educated  iu  that 
school  and  then  converted  to  Christ,  are  now 
presiding  over  other  schools  in  th.at  great 
city ;  Miss  Youngman,  their  former  instruc¬ 
tor,  takes  the  superintendence  of  these  new 
schools,  and  strengthens  her  Influence  by 
visiting  among  the  women  at  their  homes, 
while  the  Seminary,  rejoicing  in  its  new  build¬ 
ing,  remains  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  True  and 
Miss  Gulick. 

And  now  we  want  to  see  a  similar  work 
done  for  the  Boys’  School,  which  must  be 
transferred  from  Yokoliama  to  Tokio  as  soon 
as  a  new  building  can  bo  secured  for  it.  $2,- 
000  will  suffice  for  its  ex’oetion.  The  appeal 
made  so  strongly  last  October  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  has  been  responded  to  by  various 
churches.  Received  towards  “  Special  Fund 
for  Japan  ”  for  Presbyterian  Mission  Sehooi 
for  Boys : 

-Auburn  First  church.  Ladles’  Society . $50  00 

“  “  Sunday-school .  100  00 

“  Seconil  church.  Ladles’ Society. . ..  6  00 

Kings  Ferry  Ladle.s’  Society .  10  00 

Union  Siirlngs  “  10  00 

C.ayuga  “  10  29 

Dryden,  Mrs.  H.  B.  W .  1  00 

Aurora,  Ladies’  Society .  25  00 

East  Venice,  Ladles’  Society . .  2  00 

Elmira  First  church.  Ladles  and  Children.  216  41 
Watkins  Ladles’  Society .  46  00 


Geneva  “  .  73  67 

Havana  “  .  6  60 

Burdett,3Irs.  C . .  5  00 

Mecklenburgh .  3  60 


Eddytown  Ladles’  Society .  10  00 

$575  37 

This  estimate  includes  sums  acknowledged 
as  belonging  to  Speciai  Fund  for  Boys’  Sehooi, 
Japan,  in  Our  Mission  Field  for  November, 
1878,  January  and  March,  1879.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made,  we  will  be  glad  to  make  cor¬ 
rections.  H. 

Auburn,  May  13. 


THE  NORMAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  INSTITUTE  OP 
BROOKLYN. 

This  Institute,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  title,  closed  its  first  session  of  six 
months  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  6,  with  a  hope¬ 
ful  reunion.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  par¬ 
lors  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
corner  of  Galatin  and  Fulton  street.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  large.  Bonj.  H.  Bayliss,  Esq.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  “The  Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union,” 
presided — an  earnest  and  persevering  Sunday- 
school  worker. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  consisted  of  sing¬ 
ing  ;  brief  papers  and  short  addresses ;  a  review  of 
the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  past  year  by  the 
Rev.  John  L.  Chapman,  the  Director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  an  interesting  essay  by  Miss  Parker,  on  the 
benefits  of  the  Institute  work ;  an  address  by  Mr, 
De  Wolf,  on  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  to  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers  In  telling  them  how  much  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  It;  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Cox,  on 
the  good  work  of  the  Normal  Instructors;  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Mr.  J.  Peck  Smith,  on  the  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday-school  teachers ;  and  a  very  in¬ 
structive  talk  by  Miss  Hattie  N,  Morris,  on  skilled 
labor  In  the  Sunday-school.  From  this  bare  no¬ 
tice  the  reader  will  see  that  all  the  exercises  em¬ 
phasized  the  great  Sunday-school  work  and  the 
Institute  as  a  provision  long  needed  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  Sunday-school  teaching. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening,  earnest  and  joyous 
throughout,  closed  with  the  presentation  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  silver  fruit  and  flower  stand  to  Prof.  Chap¬ 
man,  and  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution 
requesting  “The  Brooklyn  Union”  to  continue 
the  Institute  next  Winter.  The  adoption  was  by  a 
rising  vote. 

I  reluctantly  close  this  notice  without  saying 
anything  definite  about  the  Institute  Itself— its  na¬ 
ture,  its  objects,  and  its  operations,  about  which  I 
have  much  to  say  that  might  be  profitable  to  the 
great  body  of  Sunday-school  workers.  I  may  do 
so  when  The  Evangelist  Is  less  crowded  with  the 
great  affairs  of  our  highest  Church  Court,  soon  to 
be  in  session.  I  may  say,  however,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Jewish  leader,  “  'The  work  Is  greatand 
large.”  The  course  of  systematic  instruction  and 
training  is  very  liberal,  and  was  daring  the  past 


session  of  the  Institute,  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Instructors,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Chap¬ 
man,  and  Drs.  Duryea,  Sims,  and  Thomas.  I  close 
with  this  question.  Why  should  not  the  Church 
do  for  teachers  in  the  Sunday-schools  what  the 
State  does  for  teachers  in  the  publio  schools — 
prepiare  them  for  their  work  ?  I. 


The  New  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower  for  horse 
or  hand-power,  manufactured  by  the  Chad- 
born  and  Coldwell  Company,  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  is  well  known  to  experts  in  such  arti¬ 
cles,  and  is  declared  to  be  the  best  Mower ; 
having  received  the  medal  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  They  run  light¬ 
er,  cut  higher  grass,  need  less  repairs,  and 
the  adjustments  are  very  simple.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  says;  They  are  “the 
best  out  of  the  many  we  have  used.”  The 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Bostoh,  Mass., 
says:  “  We  have  concluded  to  use  no  other 
Mowers  on  the  Commons.”  An  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  Parks,  New  York  city, 
says :  “The  best  we  have  ever  used  on  the 
Parks,  and  they  need  less  repall’s  than  any 
others  ” ;  and  James  V-ick,  the  well  known 
Florist  and  Seedsman,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
says;  “I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  New 
Excelsior  is  the  best  Mower  for  all  work  that 
I  have  seen.” 


A  SYMPATHETIC  VERDICT. 

Recently  a  suit  was  tried  before  an  In¬ 
diana  J ustice  of  the  Peace  wherein  a  lady 
was  plaintiff,  and  a  bank  defendant.  The 
evidence  showed  conclusively  that  the  fair 
plaintiff  had  no  right  to  recover ;  of  this 
no  one  could  have  the  “  shadow  of  a  doubt.” 
Her  learned  counsel  knew  well  that  unless 
he  could  get  the  sympathy  of  the  “  squire,” 
his  client  would  have  a  “  lost  cause.”  He 
therefore  labored  hard  in  applying  the 
“  sympathetic  process.”  He  gushed  with 
eloquence  of  great  warmth  in  referring  to 
his  client’s  ^hts,  until  finally  great  tears 
came  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  at  tlie 
sight  of  which  the  Justice  (who  was  a  very 
tender-hearted  individual)  was  also  mov¬ 
ed  to  tears.  This  satisfied  the  attorney 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  Court  was  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  lady,  and  he  closed  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  saying,  “  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  believe  that  this  honorable  Court,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  will  not 
allow  the  rights  of  a  pure  and  noble  lady 
to  be  trampled  beneath  the  cloven  feet  of 
a  soulless  corporation  ”;  and  took  his  seat, 
as  confident  that  he  would  get  a  judgment 
as  ever  poor  Miss  Flite  was. 

Thereupon  the  squire  rendered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compreliensive  and  satisfactory  de¬ 
cision.  He  said :  “  The  plaintiff  in  this 
ease  is  a  woman,  and  her  counsel  has  for 
the  last  hour  touched  the  sympathy  of  the 
Court  in  her  behalf,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
but  I  think,  under  the  law,  that  justice  is 
on  the  side  of  the  bank.  I  therefore  will 
find  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and  let  the  record 

show  that  Mrs. - has  the  full  sympathy 

of  the  Court.” — Harper’s  Magazine,  J  une. 


p  pHOm  and 
New  VJOJi«RE«ATiON. 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

Hymns,  Tunes,  Anthems,  Chants  and  Services 

FOB  THE 

CHOIR  AND  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

A  year’s  trial  of  the  New  Idea  in  Church  Music  has 
practically  demonstrated  Its  power  to  produce  har¬ 
monious  and  elTectlve  cooperation  between  Choir  and 
Congregation.  It  has  been 

Indorsed  by  the  Leading;  Ministers,  Praised 
by  the  Choir  Singers,  and  Pronounced 
Good  by  all  the  People 
Wherever  It  has  been  introduced. 

THE  NEW  CHOIR  AND  CONGREGATION 

Contains  nearly  700  standard  Hymns,  together  with  Respon¬ 
sive  Services,  Gospel  Songs,  and  appropriate  pieces  for  special 
occasions,  the  whole  making  the  most  elegant  and  complete 
Hymn,  Tune,  and  Church  Music  Book  published. 

Stir  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Sent  by  mall  upon 
receipt  of  $2. 

Specimen  pages,  with  plan  and  full  particulars,  free. 

.lOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

895  Broadwa.v,  N.  Y.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Wise  Men  of  the  Land,  the  Divine,  the 
Physician,  the  Judge,  use  daily.  In  their  own  homes, 
and  recommend  to  all  Invalids  and  sufferers  from 
Dyspepsia,  Sick  Headache,  Sour  Stomach,  Costiveness, 
Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Plies,  Bilious  Attacks,  Liver 
Complaints,  Gout  and  Bbeumatlc  Affections,  Nature’s 
own  great  and  good  Remedy, 

Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient, 

as  the  best  and  most  reliable  medicine  ever  offered  to 
the  people  for  the  above  class  of  diseases. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


COOLEY  CKEAMEE 


Supersedes  large  and  small 
milk. 

no  milk  room, 
capacity  for  one 
only. 

air,  dust  or  files 
reach  milk  set  In  It. 
It  makes  more  butter,  be¬ 
lt  raises  all  of  the 
and  the  quantity  is 
by  uufavor 
weather.  It  makes  bet¬ 
ter  butter.  It  requires  lees 
labor.  It  is  cheaper. 

Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Hiohbst 
AWABD  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  FAIR— and 
brings  the  highest  price  in  all  the  great  markets. 


4^  Send  stamp  for  the  Daibyhan  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO., 

_ _ Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

R.  HrMACY  &  CO. 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUEl,  N.  T„ 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 
HATS  AND  SPRING  MILLINERY  NOW  OPEN- 

LA  FORGE  KID  GLOVES, 

IN  OPERA  AND  SPRING  SHADES. 

WE  LEAD  IN 

Black  Dress  Silks, 
Black  Dress  Goods. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  RECEIVED  BY 
EVERY  EUROPEAN  STEAMER. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  and  SPECIAL 
CARE.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


EXCELSIOR 


KCW 
10  Tnci. 
■CROPUET 
<;M0WER 
$10. 

THBCr  PATTERNS 

‘HahdJVIowehs 

10  TO  20  Inch  Cur, 

HORSE  MOWERS 
25  TO  40  Inch  Cux 

HI  LlGHTE^ST 

Jo  Simplest 
*MOST  DURABLE 

/Iu  Oun  Uswcv  SuAKMirao. 

CHADBORN  A  COLDWELL  MFC.  CO.,  Newhargh.  N-Y. 

.-M-Srtid  for  IllnstvRted  ri-<Tlnr  nnd  TVieo  Lint. 


FREE  TO  ALL 

FX^EEXWO  OD’S 

LIFE  OF  CHRIffr. 

830  Paces.  Over  200  Illastrations. 

Free  to  all  who  send  os  their  addr^M  and  six  cents 
in  postage  itampa.  Address 

UNITED  STATES  BOOK  A  BIBLE  CO., 

ITS  4L  ISO  Elm  SL,  Ulnclnsati,  O. 


FINE  TEAS 


supplied  to  consumers  at  prices 
lower  than  ever  known  before. 
These  fine  qualities  seldom 
reach  the  interior,  being  sold  onlv  in  large  cities  and 
among  the  very  wealthy.  Send  for  reduced  price  Ust, 
and  compare  with  other  hoi.ses. 


fONSUllIERS’  IMPORTING  TE.1  COMPANY, 


P.  O.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  St.,  N,  Y.  City 


BEAUTIFUL 


SILVERWARE 


Madft  and  Sold  only  by  ITATIOITAL  8HVjSH*PIATlNG  GO. 
ETTROPEAN  TOURISTS  PREFER  IT  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

FAMILIES  SUPPLIED  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
Coln-Sllwer-Plated  Tea  Spoons,  75c.  for  a  Set  of  Six. 

Send  for  handsome  Illnstrated  Catalogue  ju.<:t  out,  moiled  flee 
on  application  to  National  Silver-Plating  Co.,  704  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Established  1845. 

BRUNER  &  MOORE, 

Nos.41&43W.14th;St.,H.Y., 

Between  lith  and  6th  Aves., 


4BBEN  WARD  &  CO., 

7S&77  Spring  St.,  N.r. 

UANUFACTUREBB  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITU^ 

In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ac. 


SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

Have  now  on  hand  a  Very  Large 
Assortment  of  NEW  PATTERNS  of 
the  LATEST  STYLES  of 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

AT 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  Good  Assortment  of  WELL- 
MADE  FURNITURE  at  Low  Prices, 
suitable  for  FLATS  and  COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

XTEBY  8ATT7BDAT. 

From  Piers  90  and  91,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONOONOERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  960,  970,  98U  ;  Excursion,  9180  tc  9140. 
Second  Cabin,  940.  Steerage,  998. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVEBY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  935  and  905.  Excursion,  9100  and  9120. 
Steerage,  928.  (N6  Second  Cabin.) 

issued  for  any  amount  at  Ourrent  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


THE  OmaEE&  CONARD  GO’S 

-  BEAVTIFVXi  EirBIUBLOOMIirO 


Oar  Great  Speolaltjr  1>  growing  and  distributlsig 
these  lleantlful  Rosea,  we  deliver  Stroiw  Pot 
Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safdu  Sjf  mail 
at  all  post-oillcea,  B  Splendid  Varieties,  vpur 
choice,  all  labeled,  fi>r  lit  fbr  92,  10  fbr  93, 
06  for  9*%  35  for  93,  TS  for  tlO,  ioo  for  tia. 
i^'Send  for  our  New  Oalde  to  Rose  Coltors— 

60  pages,  elemuitlT  illustrated— and  choose  tram  over 
Plve  Mandred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
•  THM  DOIOKB  4fc  CONARD  CO.,' 

Boae  Growers, 'West  Grove,  Chester  Po. 

THE  TAMPICO  BUSTS^ 

DOW  oted  io 

DR.  WARNER’S  HEALTH  CORSET 

and  Skirt  f  ppoiier 
liDproToment  ever  made  .t  Corvots.  They 
Dre  soft  DR  felTet,  very  flexible  tad  codUId 

DO  boDoa. 

The  FLCXI  LK  IP  CORSKT. 

M30  boDee)  flti  with  perfect  eete  eod  U 
tVarrmnied  ootto  break  over  the  hlpe. 

Priee,  •  $l.n. 

For  Sale  by  leading  Merchants. 

WARNER  BRO’S, 

351  Broad’way,  Ne’w  Y  ork. 

MENEE  L\  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Si>eclal  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BEIX8. 
asp  Catalogue  sent  tree  to  parties  needing  hells. 

, BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

I  of  PureCoyper  HMd  Tin  i«.r  Chuixh^ 
oU,  Fire  Alarms,  Fnrinv  etc.  FCLLi 


BeUn  < 

.Schools,  l-liv  AlKiUtO,  S 

WARRANTKT).  CatTloene  h-v.t  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  Cincinnsli.O. 


HENEELTS  BELLS. 

tenulne  Troy  Churttji  Brils,  known  to 
ce  18’S6,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceedl^ 
all  otners.  Catalogues  free.  No  a^ncles.  P.  O. 
IS  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


I 


8 


A  SABBATH  ORISON. 

Ood  ot  tbe  Throne  above  the  stare, 

And  source  of  all  far-flowing  light. 
Whose  hand  lets  down  Mom’s  silver  bars. 
And  scatters  all  the  shades  of  night,— 
Mj  heart  leaps  up  with  joy  to  know. 

That  with  a  Father’s  loving  care. 

Thine  eye  is  over  all  below, 

Thine  ear,  the  intervening  air. 


Bo  then,  to  Thee  my  prayer  must  rise. 

Well  convoyed  by  those  angel  bands. 
Thine  own  swift  heralds  thro’  the  skies 
From  farthest  planetary  lands ; — 

And  this  the  prayer,  now  upward  flown : 

Help  me  to  love  Theb  first ;  and  then. 
With  heart  as  large  as  Jesus’  own. 

To  love,  and  serve  my  fellow  men  I 
For  His  sake,  grant  it.  Lord, 

Amenl” 

D.  B.  D. 


Detroit,  Hay  4,  1879. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

FIEST  DAY. 

Saratoga  Springs,  May  IBtb,  1879. 

The  General  Assembly  met  to-day  in  the 
Rirst  Presbyterian  church,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Bev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.D.,  pastor,  at  11  o’clock 
A.  M,  The  Moderator,  F.  L.  Patton,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  called  the  body  to  order,  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  tbe  occasion  was  begun  by  an  anthem 
finely  rendered  by  the  choir.  Dr.  Henry 
Darling  of  Albany  invoked  the  blessing  of 
the  Great  Head  of  tbe  Church,  and  gave  out 
the  opening  hymn : 

“All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice.’’ 

This  fourth  hymn  of  our  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
was  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  with 
great  fervor  by  the  vast  congregation.  Dr. 
Darling  also  read  a  portion  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  John.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  next  offered 
prayer  for  the  divine  guidance  of  heaven  upon 
all  the  deliberations  about  to  be  undertaken. 
Then  was  sung  the  hymn  commencing 
“  Christ  above  all  glory  seated.” 

The  sermon  of  Dr.  Patton,  the  retiring 
Moderator,  was  next  deliv'ered,  and  though  of 
full,  dignified  length,  it  was  listened  to  with 
close  attention  to  the  close.  This  was  a 
marked  compliment  to  the  preacher,  from 
such  an  audience.  That  others  may  enjoy  its 
able  and  perspicuous  presentation  of  a  happi¬ 
ly  chosen  theme,  we  give  it  entire  on  another 
page. 

At  its  conclusion  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  Craig  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Dr.  Craig  al¬ 
so  read  the  closing  hymn.  The  Assembly, 
on  motion  of  Bev.  C.  C.  Carr,  adjourned  un¬ 
til  three  o’clock. 

Aftebnoon. 

The  afternoon  session  was  begun  by  prayer 
by  Dr.  Hatfield ;  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commissioners  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Dick¬ 
son. 

Election  of  Moderator. 

Dr.  Beed  nominated  Bev.  Henry  Darling, 
D.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  C.  S.  Bobinson 
placed  in  nomination  Bev.  H.  H.  Jessup, 

D. D.,  of  Syria.  Dr.  Beatty  presented  the 
name  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  £.  F.  Hatfield. 
Dr.  Calkins  nominated  Elder  William  £.  Dodge 
of  New  York.  A  motion  was  here  made  that 
Mr.  Dodge  be  not  considered  competent  to 
occupy  the  chair  as  Moderator,  because  he 
was  not  a  minister.  Another  motion  was 
made  that  be  was  competent ;  and  then  tbe 
whole  sublect  was  laid  on  the  table.  Bevs. 

E.  N.  White,  D.D.,  J,  M.  Faris,  W.  S.  Taylor, 
and  D.  Schley  Schaff  were  appointed  tellers. 
Of  the  490  votes  cast.  Dr,  H.  H.  Jessup  re¬ 
ceived  29&;  and  the  result  being  declared,  he 
was-  conducted  to  the  Moderator’s  place  by 
Drs.  C.  S.  Bobinson  and  B.  M.  Patterson. 

IMr.  Patton  performed  his  last  act  in  hearti¬ 
ly  welcoming  the  new  Moderator  to  his  du¬ 
ties.  He  referred  to  his  election  as  an  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  that  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions  lies  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  then  gave  the 
Book  and  the  Gavel  to  Dr.  Jessup,  and  said  of 
that  small  hammer  of  wood:  “If you  use 
this  freely  and  with  firmness,  you  will  not 
only  merit,  but  obtain  the  respect  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.” 

modebatob’s  addbess. 

Dr.  Jessup  (turning  to  the  Assembly)  said : 

Fathebs  and  Bbethben:  Nothing  could 
have  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow  my  own 
name  to  bo  used  in  the  General  Assembly  as 
an  opposing  candidate,  when  two  such  fathers, 
revered  and  beloved,  friends  of  my  own  saint¬ 
ed  father,  were  nominated;  nothing,  I  say, 
would  have  induced  me  to  allow  the  use  of 
my  name  in  this  capacity  but  the  one  thought, 
to  which  the  retiring  Moderator  has  already 
alluded :  it  is  that  you  have  nominated  me, 
and  now  elected  me  to  this  office,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  body  of  our  own  brethren  labor¬ 
ing  in  distant  lands,  who  are  not  often  seen 
in  this  Assembly,  and  who  will  look  upon  this 
result  to-day,  as  an  expression  of  your  kindly 
feeling,  your  confidence,  and  your  interest, 
in  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
I  r^ard  this  simply  as  an  expression,  a  new 
expression  of  an  old  feeling,  long  existing  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  dating  back  to 
its  very  foundation,  that  the  work  at  home 
and  abroad  is  one,  that  we  are  ail  brethren. 

And  I  must  say  in  addition,  that  I  throw 
myself  upon  your  indulgence.  The  brethren 
oLmy  own  Presbytery  in  Pennsylvania  can 
testify  to  you  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
be  in  my  life  at  an  entire  meeting  of  that 
Presbytery.  I  have  never  in  my  life  presided 
in  any  of  the  judicatories  of  our  Church. 

If  in  order  to  do  so  I  must  master  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  Book,  1  shall  consider  it  a  difii- 
culty  second  only  td  my  labor  when  I  transla¬ 
ted  our  Form  of  Government  into  the  Arabic 
language.  (Laughter.) 

And  now,  brethren,  there  is  no  need  of  con¬ 
tinuing  my  remarks  before  you,  we  have 
pressing  business  to  transact.  May  the  Lord 
guide  us  with  wisdom  from  on  high. 

As  always  occurs,  some  delegates  come 
with  defective  authentications  of  their  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  thing  in  order  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  subject,  viz :  Drs.  Y.  C.  Beed, 
Wilson,  Stockton,  Judge  Derickson,  and  Gus- 
tavus  S.  Benson,  Esq. 

Dr.  Stryker  in  his  quality  at  the  head  of 
“Arrangements,”  next  gave  several  notices, 
and  closed  by  useful  hygienic  hints  touching 
the  Spring  waters. 

Bev.  Messrs.  Edwin  A.  Buikley,  D.D.,  W. 
T.  Beatty,  — .  — .  Cleland,  and  £.  N.  Condit, 
were  then  nominated  as  temporary  clerks. 

After  some  further  business  of  a  routine 
nature,  the  Assembly  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  the  Moderator. 

The  evening  was  occupied  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Frldav,  May  16. 

The  morning  devotional  exercises  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  S)r.  C.  8.  Bobinson  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Albert  Bushnell,  who  went  to  Africa  thir¬ 
ty  years  ago,  and  who  is  now  engaged  with 
others  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  missionary  field,  made  some  in- 
terc-stlng  remarks. 
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Fraternal  Oreetinga. 

Business  being  resumed.  Dr.  Prime  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Moderator  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  General  Assemblies  now  con¬ 
vened  at  Louisville  and  Memphis,  the  fraternal 
salutation  of  this  body,  with  the  expression  of  our 
desire  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  multl- 
pUed  unto  them  abundantly  during  their  sessions. 

The  standing  committees  were  then  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Moderator,  the  docket  read, 
and  the  roll  of  the  Synods  called  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  records.  Bills  and  statisti¬ 
cal  reports  were  also  called  for. 

Theatrical  Performancei. 

Judge  C.  D.  Drake  offered  a  resolution  cen¬ 
suring  attendance  upon  theatres.  He  called 
attention  to  the  Deliverance  of  the  Assembly 
of  1818,  which  strongly  condemned  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  argued  that  the  reunited  Church 
should  be  equally  outspoken. 

Bev.  J.  T.  Gibson  moved  an  amendment  so 
as  to  change  the  term  to  “  worldly  conformi¬ 
ty.” 

Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  said  we  did  not 
want  any  milk  and  water  changes,  but  an  un¬ 
equivocal  statement.  The  amendment  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Henry  Darling  approved  of  the  paper  of 
Judge  Drake,  but  thought  the  Assembly  ought 
not  to  act  on  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  for  careful 
consideration.  It  was  so  referred. 

Revision  Committee. 

Papers  and  reports  from  committees  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  last  Assembly  were  here  call- 1 
ed  for,  but  there  was  very  little  discussion 
over  any  of  them,  except  the  verbal  report  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  revise  the 
Form  of  Government  and  Book  of  Discipline. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Craven,  chairman,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  had  several  sessions,  but  the 
work  was  not  complete,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
meetings  had  not  been  fully  attended.  Ten 
or  twelve  attended  last  Fall ;  there  was  ndt  a 
quorum  at  Pittsburg ;  but  it  is  thought  that  a 
full  meeting  could  be  held  during  the  coming 
Summer.  Dr.  Craven’s  remarks  were  made 
on  a  motion  that  the  committee  be  continued 
and  report  next  year.  Dr.  Hatfield  said  the 
committee  had  worked  very  hard,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  work  was  so  far  advanced  that 
a  satisfactory  report  would  be  forthcoming 
next  year.  Dr.  B.  M.  Patterson  asked  that 
the  instructions  given  to  the  committee  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  be  road,  for  he 
thought  they  were  uncertain  as  to  their  full 
duties.  He  also  believed  that  this  Assembly 
ought  not  to  commit  itself  on  the  subject, 
but  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  committee 
on  the  Polity  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Craig  thought  the  committee  should  not 
be  restricted  in  their  work. 

Rev.  J.  P.  McMillan  moved  to  postpone  the 
subject  indefinitely,  but  no  man  gave  his  sec¬ 
ond. 

Dr.  Darling  had  had  the  privilege  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  work  of  the  committee  thus  far 
completed,  and  thought  that  this  Assembly 
should  limit  the  changes  to  the  fewest  num¬ 
ber  possible.  An  amendment  was  made  to 
add  the  words  “  revise  as  far  as  necessary.” 

Dr.  Ward  thought  there  was  no  danger. 
Dr.  Henry  approved  the  amendment.  Dr. 
McCurdy  wanted  to  know  what  the  words  “as 
far  as  necessary,”  meant.  Dr.  Miller  said 
the  Assembly  was  not  committing  itself  to 
any  changes. 

Others  spoke,  when  Dr.  Patton  offered  a 
\tord  of  explanation  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  added  after  it  was  constituted, 
and  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  its  work, 
so  he  could  speak  with  more  freedom.  There 
were  two  things  which  might  be  done :  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  such  amendments  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  as  were  contemplated  in 
the  overture,  or  they  might  make  a  new  Book. 
The  first  would  be  patchwork,  and  they  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  make  a  new  book.  The 
committee  was  conservative,  and  has  touch¬ 
ed  only  a  few  points.  The  old  book  has  been 
but  slightly  changed.  The  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline  and  Form  of  Government  are  in  direct 
confiict  on  some  points,  and  there  is  repetir 
tion  in  many  places  which  might  be  left  out 
as  literary  matter.  He  should  think  it  better 
to  leave  these  things  to  the  committee.  It 
is  not  in  the  head  of  any  one  to  make  many 
changes,  and  if  the  Assembly  will  have  confi¬ 
dence  in.  the  committee,  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory.  The  amendment  was  lost,  and 
the  committee  continued  another  year. 

New  Colnnm  in  the  Minutes. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Bobinson  moved  that  a  new  col¬ 
umn  be  hereafter  added  to  the  Minutes  of 
the  Assembly,  which  should  show  the  results 
of  the  mission  work  of  the  mission  pastors  of 
our  large  churches.  Dr.  Hatfield  thought 
the  mission  pastors  should  make  a  report  of 
their  work  to  the  General  Assembly.  Others 
made  brief  remarks,  when  the  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Church  Polity, 
as  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  closed  the  session  with 
prayer. 

Afternoon. 

Dr.  Alexander  McLean,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Assembly,  thanking  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  placing  this  cause  among 
its  special  objects  of  interest.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  colporteurs  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  during  the  year,  largely  in  the  South; 
eighteen  District  Superintendents  are  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  Society’s  work  in  this  country ;  and 
97  County  Agents  are  employed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Auxiliaries ;  and  of  unpaid  volunteer 
Bible  distributors,  there  are  known  to  bo 
5,929.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $462,- 
274.66.  Of  this  amount,  $203,460.53  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  for  books,  $112,205.74  from 
legacies,  $142,009.87  from  donations  and  oth¬ 
er  sources.  The  total  receipts  exceed  those 
of  the  previous  year  by  $15,320.62.  For  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Society,  to  be  expended 
during  the  current  year,  the  amount  of  $107,- 
176  has  been  appropriated  but  not  yet  paid. 
The  gratuitous  work  for  the  year  amounted 
to  more  than  $263,000.  The  issues  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  during  sixty-three  years  amount  to 
thirty-six  millions  fifty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  copies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  McLean’s  remarks. 
Dr.  Prime  offered  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  Assembly’s  gratification  with  the  state¬ 
ments  made,  and  commending  the  Society  to 
the  continued  prayers  and  liberality  of  the 
churches.  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  spoke  with  earnestness  of 
the  good  work  being  done,  the  economy  of 
the  management,  and  th^  foresight  of  the 
men  who  purchased  the  site  on  which  the 
Bible  House  stands.  When  bought  it  was  a 


cow  pasture;  the  cows  were  there  at  the 
time.  Now  the  rent  of  the  stores  pays  all 
the  expenses  except  the  mechanical  work  of 
publishing.  The  site  is  to-day  worth  eight 
times  its  original  value. 

Rednced '  Representation . 

Wolcott  Calkins,  D.D.,  here  presented  a 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  reduced  represen¬ 
tation,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  on  represen¬ 
tation  be  elected  ana  organized  as  follows :  The 
Moderator  shall  direct  the  Commissioners  of  each 
Synod  represented  in  this  Assembly,  to  meet  at 
such  time  and  places  as  he  may  designate,  and  to 
elect  a  member  or  members  of  such  committee, 
not  to  exceed  two,  one  minister  and  one  older,  and 
to  report  their  action  to  the  Moderator.  The  Mod¬ 
erator  shall  then  convene  the  members  thus  elect¬ 
ed  and  preside  until  their  permanent  chairman  is 
selected.  To  this  committee  thus  elected  and  or¬ 
ganized  shall  be  referred  all  overtures  on  represen¬ 
tation,  involving  amendments  to  the  Constitation, 
and  their  report  shall  be  presented  on  or  before 
Wednesday  the  21st  day  of  May. 

Dr.  James  B.  Dunn  of  Boston  thought  so 
large  a  committee  as  indicated,  would  be  un¬ 
wieldy,  and  that  a  smaller  committee  would 
have  to  do  the  work  at  last ;  and  offered  the 
amendment  that  a  committee  of  five  minis¬ 
ters  and  four  elders  take  the  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Patterson  of  Philadelphia  (who 
led  in  the  discus'ion  last  year  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  overture  on  this  subject  which 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Presbyteries)  said 
that  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  was  emi¬ 
nently  desirable,  and  approved  of  the*  motion 
of  Dr.  Calkins.  The  cry,  heretofore,  has 
been  that  each  overture  had  been  partial  and 
sectional.  Eight  overtures  have  already  been 
defeated.  A  whole  day  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  in  open  Assembly, 
last  year,  and  the  work  thus  far  has  proved  a 
failure.  Let  us  now  satisfy  the  sentiment 
and  demand  of  the  churches  by  an  overture 
coming  from  a  large  committee. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gibson  of  Baltimore  argued  that 
if  this  contemplated  committee  of  all  the 
Synods,  which  would  represent  the  churches 
in  all  sections,  could  agree,  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  solve  the  question. 

Bev.  James  Lewis  moved  to  lay  the  whole 
question  on  the  table.  Lost. 

Dr.  Ganse  of  St.  Louis  thought  that  the 
resolution  ought  to  be  so  worded  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  the  appointment  of  two  members  from 
each  Synod.  Another  member  moved  that 
it  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Voted  down. 
The  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote. 
This  committee  subsequently  met  and  elect¬ 
ed  Dr.  Calkins  chairman. 

Evening. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  consideration 
of  the  Sabbath  School  Work.  Dr.  Wilson 
Phraner  presided,  and  Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  led 
in  prayer,  at  the  opening.  Drs.  Patton,  Wor¬ 
den,  and  B.  M.  Patterson  delivered  interest¬ 
ing  addresses. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Saturday,  Hay  17. 

There  was  but  one  session  to-day,  and  the 
Assembly  adjourned  early.  Going  out  the 
front  doors  of  the  church,  they  were  all  cap- 
timed  by  a  photographer,  who  was  on  a  high 
platform,  out  in  the  road,  with  his  camera 
pointed  towards  them.  Bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  crowd,  he  consigned  them  to  im¬ 
perishable  paper. 

After  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  attention  was  called  by  two  or  three 
members  to  the  unnecessary  clapping  of 
hands,  and  a  motion  was  made  that  all  un¬ 
necessary  demonstration  be  condemned.  One 
of  the  standing  rules  was  read,  to  the  same 
effect,  and  then  the  motion  somehow  slipped 
through  a  crack  of  the  day’s  proceedings, 
and  was  not  acted  upon. 

Rev.  L.  O.  Thompson  of  Peoria  Presbytery 
moved  that  a  committee  bo  appointed  to  se¬ 
lect  the  next  place  of  meeting.  Such  com¬ 
mittee  are  Revs.  L.  O.  Thompson,  D.  J.  Bur¬ 
rell,  and  W.  Calkins,  D.D. 

Board  of  Relief. 

Dr.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Relief  Fund,  reported  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  urged  that  each  Presbytery 
should  see  that  its  relief  committee  were  do¬ 
ing  their  duty.  He  thought  it  an  encourag¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  number  of  churches  contrib¬ 
uting  to  this  Fund  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  last  year.  The  amount  received  from 
the  Permanent  Fund  during  the  year  is  $;i2,- 
664.10,  while  last  year  it  was  but  $14,663.10; 
so  that  the  actual  receipts  of  the  year  amount 
to  $103,253.24  including  the  boxes  donated  by 
the  ladies,  an  increase  of  $1,076.91  over  the 
year  1878.  During  tlie  past  year  substantial 
additions  to  the  Permanent  Fund  have  been 
made  in  the  reversion  of  a  joint  life  estate 
amounting  to  $10,000.  From  the  legacies  al¬ 
so  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Bull  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
of  $6,000,  and  of  Isaac  Skiles,  Minneapolis, 
of  $2,500.  Yet  the  fact  W’as  regretfully  notic¬ 
ed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  churches 
connected  with  this  General  Assembly,  viz : 
3132  churches,  make  no  donations  to  the 
Fund.  The  committee  recommended  that 
Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  H.  E.  Niles,  D.D., 
and  Messrs.  George  Junkiu  and  A.  Charles 
Barclay  (the  latter  in  the  place  of  Thomas 
Potter,  deceased,)  be  elected  to  servo  as 
members  of  this  Board  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

Dr.  Hale,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  then  gave 
a  stirring  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said:  “The  report  now  before  the  Assembly 
is  the  twenty-fourth,  although  it  is  thirty 
years  since  the  present  scheme  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed.  Since  that  time  about  one  million  and 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  gath¬ 
ered,  of  which  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  Invested  as  a  Permanent 
Fund,  and  some  nine  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  distributed  among  retired  min¬ 
isters  and  their  families.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  same  amount  of  good  has  ever 
been  done  by-such  a  sum,  or  money  has  ever 
been  more  worthily  bestowed. 

“The  last  year  was  one  of  sore  trial,  but  it 
has  had  its  bright  side.  We  have  no  doleful 
utterances  for  this  occasion.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-four  churches  more  than  last  year 
have  sent  in  collections ;  the  receipts  for  tl)e 
Permanent  Fund  were  never  so  large;  the 
number  of  boxes  prepared  by  the  ladies  was 
nineteen  in  excess  of  the  year  previous ;  and 
the  grand  total  is  the  largest  sum  ever  reach¬ 
ed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  Observa¬ 
tion  for  ten  years  has  created  the  conviction 
that  one  in  ten  of  all  who  enter  the  ministry 
come  to  want  either  in  their  own  person  or 
their  families.  The  nine-tenths  are  prosper¬ 
ed,  but  the  one-tenth  must  be  cared  for.” 

Hon.  D.  P.  Efflnger  said  that  men  ought  to 
make  the  support  of  the  Board  a  practical 
question,  and  declared  that  his  Presbytery 
should  Increase  Ite  gifts  in  this  direction. 


next  year,  two  hundred  per  cent.,  if  he  had  to 
pay  the  amount.  Rev.  S.  E.  Barr  urged  that 
the  whole  ministry  be  awakened  as  to  this 
duty.  Rev.  McElroy  Wylie  thought  that  the 
sad  facts  of  the  suffering  old  ministers,  wid¬ 
ows  and  orphans,  would  stir  the  hearts  of  our 
people  as  they  became  known.  Rev.  Archi¬ 
bald  McCullagh  said  every  pastor  present 
should  go  home  to  urge  the  cause  before  his 
own  people.  Dr.  V.  D.  Reed  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  said  that 
the  difficulty  which  the  officers  of  the  Board 
encountered,  was  in  trying  to  make  $40,000 
do  the  work  of  $100,000,  At  every  meeting 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  down  applications. 

Evening. 

Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  of  New  York  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Assembly  in  the  evening,  on  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Indecent  literature.  A 
startling  address. 

[Continued  on  &th  page.] 


CARBONATE  SILVER  IN  LEADVILLE. 

Denver,  Colorado,  Hay  12th,  1879. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  tide  of  adventure  sets 
just  now  toward  Leadville,  far  on  amongst 
the  mountains,  and  over  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  carbonate  silver  de¬ 
posits  have  been  found  within  a  year  or  so, 
of  marvellous  richness ;  and  ten  to  fourteen 
thousand  people  are  crowding  the  straggling 
mountain  town,  which  has  sprung  up  like  Jo¬ 
nah’s  gourd.  Everybody  is  talking  of  Lead- 
ville,  and  a  stranger  is  supposed  of  course  to 
have  his  face  set  towards  its  dreary  altitudes. 
Sad  stories  come  back  of  the  mortality  which 
prevails  there.  The  raroty  of  the  air  devel- 
opes  quickly  any  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
heart ;  many  are  inadequately  sheltered,  and 
excessive  drinking  completes  the  work  of 
death.  Colorado  is  receiving  just  now  a  vast 
immigration.  Hotels  and  railroads  are  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  the  immigrant’s  wagon  appears  on 
everj-  side. 

In  its  agricultural  capabilities  this  State 
does  not  impress  me  very  favorably.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly,  and  irrigation  is 
indispensable;  though  last  night  we  had  a 
magnificent  rain — an  unusual,  but  (they  tell 
me)  an  increasingly  usual  thing. 

I  find  great  Interest  abroad  here  in  the  Ne¬ 
gro  exodus  from  the  South,  and  Colorado  in¬ 
vites  the  fugitives  to  a  share  in  her  fortunes. 

Last  week  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado  met 
at  Cheyenne,  and  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity  to  meet  the 
noble  band  of  brethren  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  Master  amongst  the  valleys  and 
mountains.  We  at  the  East  sometimes  think 
that  too  many  small  Presbyteries  are  formed 
here  away.  A  brother  on  his  way  back  to  his 
field  from  the  Presbytery,  told  me  that  it 
would  cost  him  $200  to  attend  the  meeting ! 
so  remote  is  place  from  place,  and  so  difficult 
of  access. 

Our  churches  as  a  rule,  I  think,  are  pros¬ 
pering.  The  chief  church  of  Denver,  the  Cen¬ 
tral,  with  its  splendid  new  edifice  and  large 
congregation,  have  had  no  pastor  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Reed.  It  was  announced  yester¬ 
day  that  supplies  were  provided  to  the  1st  of 
August,  Rev.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Flint  and  George 
Norcross,  of  Kingston  and  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins  of  Freeport,  Ill.  I  hear 
excellent  things  of  the  Seventeenth-street 
church.  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  pastor;  as  also  of  St. 
Paul’s,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss. 

The  Chinese  are  pouring  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  masses  seem  to  feel  toward  them 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  California 
hoodlums.  Two  who  appeared  at  Leadville, 
I  learn,  were  speedily  marched  away;  but 
they  fouid  a  resting  place  for  the  soles  of 
their  queer  slippers,  and  safety  for  their  cher¬ 
ished  queues,  at  Fairplay — a  place  most  sig¬ 
nificantly  and  properly  named ! 


STATISTICS  OF  PRESBYTEKT 
1879. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
1878. 

Added  on  examination. . . 

766 

740 

26  Inc. 

"  certifisate . 

630 

634 

4  dec. 

Whole  number . 

.  17,343 

17,677 

234  dec. 

Adults  baptized . 

Infants  “  . 

117 

99 

18  Inc. 

668 

680 

12  dec. 

8.  S.  members . 

.  20,414 

20,044 

410  Inc. 

Home  Missions . 

.  72,246 

73,132 

886  dec. 

Foreign  Missions . 

.  83,679 

69,661 

14,028  IDC. 

Education . 

.  12,336 

13,636 

1,299  dec. 

Publication . 

.  4,343 

4,672 

328  dec. 

Church  Erection . 

.  36,316 

10,442 

26,873  Inc. 

Belief  Fund . 

.  14,221 

9,011 

6,220  Inc. 

Freedmen . 

6,868 

6,560 

308  Inc. 

Bustentatlon . 

463 

961 

508  dec. 

Congregational . 

.  380,737 

392,633 

11,796  dec. 

Miscellaneous . 

.  203,743 

196,489 

7,254  Inc. 

There  are  37  churches ;  125  ministers ;  24 

licentiates ;  22  candidates. 

The  above  table  is  nearly  complete.  In  the 
first  items  the  returns  of  Rutgers  church  are 
■from  last  year.  The  difference  will  be  merely 
nominal.  _ 


Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  the  well  known  bank¬ 
ers,  arc  great  believers  in  our  Government 
securities,  and  they  have  aided  efficiently  in 
their  wide  distribution.  Their  numerous  cus¬ 
tomers  have  gained,  and  not  lost,  by  this  con¬ 
fidence.  Their  prediction  that  competition 
would  begin  for  the  four  per  cents,  as  soon  as 
their  issue  was  completed,  is  already  true. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Believing  that  our 
credit  is  as  good  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch  hold  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  pay  four  per  cent, 
while  that  country  gets  on  for  three,  and  they 
are  “  convinced  that  if  our  Government  will 
rise  to  the  full  measure  and  value  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  strength  and  credit,  the  $800,000,000  of 
fives  and  sixes  of  1881  can  be  funded  into  a 
fifty-year  three  per  cent,  bond,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  such  may  prove  to  be  the  result, 
is  rapidly  growing  in  the  public  mind.” 

Rev.  T.  Wllliston  of  Ashland,  N.  Y.,  will 
sell  five  volumes  of  Lange’s  Commentary, 
wholly  unsoiled,  for  $17.25,  mailed  free,  or 
$16  without;  also  Townsend’s  Historical  and 
Chronological  Bible  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
sheep,  and  several  other  books  needed  by 
ministers,  at  very  low  prices. 

“Rural  Life”  is  the  comprehensive  name 
of  a  very  neat  illustrated  monthly  ($1.60  per 
year)  just  issued  under  the  conduct  of  that 
veteran  in  agricultural  and  home  journalism, 
Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore.  It  is  handsome  and  well 
wrought  in  its  several  departments,  and  its 
appearance  may  be  hailed  as  a  sign  of  reviv¬ 
ing  prosperity.  We  wish  it  a  large  success. 

“On  London  Bridge”  is  "A  True  Story," 
by  that  excellent  writer,  Julia  McNair  Wright, 
and  is  published  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society;  88  pp.,  24mo. 

Prof.  Mead,  of  Andover,  has  in  press  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  The  Soul,  Here  and  Hereafter : 
a  Bible  Study.”  It  discusses  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Dr.  Ives  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  White 
of  England,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  others,  respect¬ 
ing  immortality. 


Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

No.  6  Nassau  Stbeet, 

New  York,  May  19th,  1879. 
To  Banks  and  Others,  holders  of  called 
Five-Twenties  and  Ten-Fobties,  in 
REFERENCE  TO  TBE  SALES  OF  FOUB  FEB 

Cent.  Bonds  and  the  behaining  Sup¬ 
ply. 

Referring  to  our  various  circulars  of  April 
21st,  23d,  30th,  and  May  9th,  we  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  startling  fact  that  in 
less  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first 
circular  issued  in  reference  to  the  “Final 
Sale  of  the  Four  per  Cents,”  only  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  remain  at  this  date  out  of  the  $121,000,- 
000  then  offered  to  the  holders  of  the  called 
Five-Twenty  and  Ten-Forty  Bonds.  In  the 
meantime  the  market  for  them  has  widened, 
and  the  demand  increased,  at  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  prices,  and  this  is  likely  to  continue  until 
every  dollar  of  the  supply  i^  exhausted,  and 
leave  the  holders  of  at  least  $150,000,000  Ten- 
Forties  and  Five-Twenties  unsupplled  from 
first  hands,  who  will  then  have  to  depend  for 
their  Four  per  Cents  on  re-sales  by  holders 
who  may  be  tempted  to  sell  by  the  higher 
prices  that  may  be  expected  to  prevail  when 
the  amount  now  in  the  hands  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  their  associates  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Since  our  circular  of  the  9th  instant,  $40,- 
000,000  have  been  sold,  of  which  $16,000,000 
have  gone  in  one  lot  to  London  bankers ;  and 
as  they  bid  for  double  that  amount,  which 
could  not  be  spared  them  at  the  then  price,  it 
is  evident  that  the  London  market  will  absorb 
further  large  amounts.  We  stated  in  our  cir¬ 
cular  of  April  30th  our  belief  that  London 
would  take  $100,000,000  within  the  present 
year.  We  are  now  convinced  that  they  will 
want  $50,000,000  during  the  next  three  months 
if  they  can  be  had  from  this  market  at  any 
price  within  their  reach ;  and  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  at  108.69  the  American  Four 
per  Cent.  Consols  will  still  pay  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  or  one-half  per  cent,  more  than 
British  Consols,  and  also  that  the  glut  of  cap¬ 
ital  is  so  great  in  London  that  it  is  loaning  at 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds  may  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  out  of  their  reach  at  five  per  cent,  pre¬ 
mium  in  this  market,  or  even  at  a  higher 
price. 

We  long  ago  expressed  our  conviction  that 
when  the  United  States  Government  should 
have  completed  the  issue  of  Four  per  Cents, 
the  investment  markets  of  the  world  would 
compete  for  their  possession ;  and  that  this 
prediction  is  receiving  its  full  and  literal  ver¬ 
ification,  much  sooner  even  than  we  expected, 
is  apparent. 

It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  one  should  hereafter  pay  four  per  cent, 
while  the  other  pays  but  three.  We  are  now 
convinced  that  if  our  Government  will  rise  to 
the  full  measure  and  value  of  its  financial 
strength  and  credit,  the  $800,000,000  of  fives 
and  sixes  of  1881  can  be  funded  into  a  fifty 
year  three  per  cent,  bond,  and  the  conviction 
that  such  may  prove  to  be  the  result  is  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  in  the  public  mind. 

It  must  be  remembered  tliat  our  bonds  rep¬ 
resent  the  great  growing  country  of  the  world ; 
that  our  resources  and  ability  to  pay  are  in¬ 
creasing  with  tremendous  strides;  that  no 
taxation  in  any  form  or  manner  can  ever 
touch  principal  or  income;  that  we  have 
proved  our  integrity  and  good  faith  as  a  na¬ 
tion  through  the  severest  strain  that  ever 
tested  a  nation’s  virtue  and  credit ;  that  our 
National  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies,  Insurance  Companies,  Estates,  and 
the  vast  accumulations  of  the  people  must 
have  Government  Bonds  at  any  price  and  any 
income ;  that  now  that  the  Government  has 
ceased  for  a  time  to  issue  bonds,  the  accumu¬ 
lating  and  almost  idle  deposits  of  the  old 
world,  will,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  seek  safety  and  certainty  of  income  in 
our  national  securities.  Respectfully, 

Fisk  &  Hatch. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  City  Tract  Society  (Rev. 
J.  L.  Wells  president)  was  organized  in  1851, 
and  was  never  doing  a  bettor  and  more  need¬ 
ed  work  than  at  present  for  the  130,000  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  Industrial  city. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sybrandt,  pastor-elect  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  in  South  Boston, 
was  married  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  May 
14,  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Anna  Louise, 
second  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  H.  M.  Leland,  of 
that  town.  The  event  was  graced  with  the 
presence  of  President  Seelye  and  the  College 
professors.  Mr.  Sybrandt  graduated  at  Am¬ 
herst  in  1876,  and  was  the  class  poet.  After 
a  few  weeks’  rest  in  Northern  New  York,  they 
return,  and  he  will  be  ordained  and  installed 
in  South  Boston,  June  11. 

Judge  Asa  Packer,  president  o(  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  His  gifts  to  education  have  been  large. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  now  in  session  in  Paris  to  consider 
projects  for  an  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Mr.  Field  sailed  for 
Paris  on  Wednesday. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  reports  that 
Professor  Peters  of  Clinton  announces  the 
discovery  by  himself  of  a  planet  of  the  tenth 
magnitude  in  12  hours  16  minutes  right  as¬ 
cension,  6  degrees  46  minutes  north  ascen¬ 
sion,  with  a  slow  motion  south. 

General  Sherman  says  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest,  who  are  the  most  turbulent, 
show  no  signs  of  restlessness,  and  that  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  were  never  so  well  arranged  in 
the  West  as  now. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  in 
this  State  from  7  per  cent,  to  6,  has  passed 
both  Houses.  It  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  and  affects  no  existing  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  way  people  sometimes  move  in  masses 
to  this  country,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Lome  as  Governor  General  of 
Canada  has  revealed  to  us  a  town  in  Illinois 
settled  almost  wholly  by  former  tenants  of 
his  father,  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  They  num¬ 
ber  nearly  eight  hundred  souls.  Recently 
they  sent  an  invitation  to  Lord  Lome  to  visit 
them  and  attend  a  County  exhibition  there. 
'The  Governor  General  excuses  himself  from 
going  at  the  present  time,  but  is  glad  to  hear 
that  the  former  tenants  of  his  father  are  hap¬ 
py  and  prosperous  in  their  now  home. 


JWows  amt  MttBxiegB. 


New  York,  Monday,  May  19th,  jqyg. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  4e- 
crease  of  $5,779,375  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $10,308,625,  against  $14,128,775 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $17,643,550  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans  show 
an  increase  this  week  of  $10,896,900;  the  spe¬ 
cie  is  up  $18,300;  the  legal  tenders  are  de¬ 
creased  $4,425,800;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $5,487,600,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  down  $2,600. 

The  great  ease  of  the  money  market  was 
disturbed  on  Thursday,  but  Saturday’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  4a5a3  per  cent,  on  stocks,  and  2a3 


on  Governments.  Discounts  remain  3|a4J 
per  cent,  for  prime  commercial  paper. 

The  stock  market  was  fairly  active  through¬ 
out  the  week.  Timely  rains  have  toned  up 
the  Northwestern  Interests,  and  other  West¬ 
ern  stocks  were  generally  firm,  as  also  roads 
east  of  Chicago,  save  Erie,  which  is  slightly 
lower.  The  coal  roads  advanced  irregularly, 
from  I  in  Delaware  and  Hudson  to  4|  in  New 
Jersey  Central,  the  latter  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Reading’s  acquisition  of  the  North 
Pennsylvania  and  Bound  Brook  railroads. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  rose  from  105  to 
114  and  closed  about  112,  the  old  story  of  an 
early  distribution  of  the  surplus  stock  being 
revived  and  received  with  much  speculative 
favor.  Railroad  bonds  are  generally  firm. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany’s  subscription  closed  on  Saturday  at 
noon.  There  were  over  $10,000,000  of  bonds 
subscribed  for  at  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  Only 
$5,000,000  were  asked  for,  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  scaled  down  to  that  amount. 
The  President  of  the  road,  Gen.  Palmer,  states 
that  this  money  will  be  used  to  complete  at 
once  the  company’s  lines  from  Cafion  City  to 
Leadville  and  “  Ten  Mile,”  a  distance  of  150 
miles;  from  Alamosa  westward  to  the  San 
Juan  mines,  210  miles,  and  from  Alamosa 
southward  to  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico, 
205  miles.  The  recent  decision  of  the  United 


States  Supreme  Court  gives  the  company  pri¬ 
or  right  of  location  in  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  (the  only  practicable  route 
for  a  railroad,)  and  on  all  the  other  routes 
named  in  its  charter. 

Government  bonds  were  active  and  strong, 
with  most  of  the  business  in  4  per  cents,  and 
exchanges  for  the  same.  An  advance  of  |  has 
occurred  in  fours,  ^s  and  sixes  of  1881,  and 
i  in  fives  of  1881.  T*he  London  house  of  J.  S. 
Morgan  A  Co.  purchased  $15,000,000  of  the 
fours  from  the  syndicate,  for  direct  transmis¬ 
sion  from  Washington,  a  circumstance  which 
was  followed  by  an  advance  of  4  in  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 

United  States  48, 1907,  coupon _ 102} 

United  States  4j8,  1891,  coup . 107} 

United  States  68, 1881,  coup . 1031 

New  York  Central. . . 119} 

Bock  Island . 1391 

Pacific  Hail .  15i[ 

Hllwaukee  A  St.  Paul . 

Hllwafikee  A  St.  Paul  preferred..  89| 

Lake  Shore .  75{ 

Chicago  A  Northwestern .  64 

Chicago  A  Northwestern  pret .  96 

Western  Union . 114 

Union  Pacific . 74j[ 

Del.,  Lack.,  A  Western.... 

New  Jersey  Central . 

Del.  A  Hudson  Oanal . 

Horrls  A  Essex . 

Panama . 

Erie . 

Ohio  A  Hlssissippl . 16} 

Harlem . 169} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph . 20} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  pref . 43} 

Hlchigan  Central .  82} 

Illinois  Central . 

Wabash . 

Iron  Hountain . t.. 

St.  L.,  K.  C.  A  N . 

St.  L.,  K.  C.  A  N.  pref . 


102} 

102}  101 

.107} 

107 

104 

1031 

103 

106 

119} 

118 

108 

1391 

133 

109 

15} 

14}  19 

49} 

46 

61 

891 

86 

76 

75} 

73 

68, 

64 

61 

60, 

96 

93 

71 

114 

106 

82 

74} 

71 

69 

67 

63 

65 

49} 

43 

90J 

481 

47 

66l 

9lf 

90}  aoi 

148 

143 

121 

28} 

27} 

121 

16} 

14 

9 

159} 

159 

147 

20} 

19 

12 

43} 

41] 

28 

821 

81 

64’ 

86} 

86 

77 

36} 

34 

14 

29} 

28 

7 

16} 

16 

4} 

13} 

40}  21i 

NEW  YOKE  FHODUCE  MABEET. 

New  York,  Honday,  Hay  19th,  1879. 

Bbeadstitffs  opened  the  week  lower.  We  quote ; 
Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  S4.20a6;  do.  Winter 
shipping  extra,  $4.10a4.35;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.60s6; 
Minnesota  patents,  $6.50ff8;  city  shipping  extras, 
$4a6.20;  Southern  bakers'  and  family  brands,  $6.26a 
6.26. 

Wheat  was  higher  but  quiet  at  tbe  advance;  sales 
300,000  bush.,  at  tl.l6jal.l6}  for  No.  2  red  on  the  spot, 
$1.14  for  No.  1  white,  $1.12  for  No.  2  white,  $1.12}  for 
steamer  No.  1  white,  $1.12  for  No.  2  white  to  arrive, 
$1.14  lor  No.  1  white  for  June,  $1.13}  for  do.  for  July, 
$1.16}  for  No.  2  red  for  Hay,  and  $1.16}  for  do.  for 
June.  Bye  was  dull  and  depressed;  State,  62a64c  ; 
8,000  bushels  Canada  to  arrive  sold  at  64c.  In  bond. 
Barley  dull  and  nominal.  Oats  were  quiet  and  lower ; 
sales  36,0(4)  bush,  at  34a34}c.  for  mixed,  and  37a40c.  for 
white,  and  No.  2  mixed  34}c. ;  No.  2  white,  38aS8jc. 
Corn  was  slightly  higher  but  quiet;  sales  of  2^,000 
bush..  Including  steamer  at  46c. ;  No.  2  do.,  46}a46)c. ; 
and  41}c.  for  No.  2  for  June. 

Cotton — Spots  were  jc.  higher.  Middling  uplands, 
13}c.  Futures  higher  and  excited,  but  variable,  clos¬ 
ing  at  13.42c.  for  Hay,  13.47c.  for  June. 

Fresh  Fbuits — The  quotations  are:  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples,  prime,  $2a2.60;  russets  at  $1.26a3.60. 

Gbocebies  —  Coffee  was  quiet  and  unchanged  at 
lOjallc.  for  Bio  and  ll}al6}c.  for  Maracaibo.  Bice 
was  In  fair  demand  and  firm  at  6}a7jc.  for  domestic. 
Molasses  In  moderate  demand  and  steady  at  28a40c. 
for  New  Orleans  and  27}a28c.  for  Cuba  6(>-te8t.  Raw 
sugar  was  quiet  and  unchanged;  refined  fairly  active 


HAT  AND  STRAW— The  market  Is  held  very  strong 
and  is  generally  unchanged;  quoted  at  4.6a60c.  for 
shipping  and  7ua90c.  for  retail  qualities.  Straw  at  40 
a60c.  lor  long  rye,  40c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  30a40c. 

Pbovisions — Pork  lower,  with  nothing  doing  In  op¬ 
tions  ;  on  the  spot  sales  700  bbls.  old  mess  at  $9a9.13}, 
and  $9.50  for  choice,  and  $10.26  for  new;  Hay  quoted 
at  $9.76al0.25;  June,  $9.86a9.90.  Bacon  steady  and 
quiet;  sales  100  boxes  long  and  short  clear  at  6.06c. ; 
60  boxes  Cumberland,  p.  t.  Cut  meats  neglected; 
sales  3,(X)0  light  smoking  bellies,  7}c. ;  6,000  lbs.  pick- 
led  do.,  12  lbs.,  6}c.  Lard  lower  and  quiet;  on  tbe 
spot  sales  750  tcs.  prime  city,  6}c. ;  do.  Western,  61a 
6.35c.,  and  choice  6.40c.;  for  future  delivery,  3,260 
tcs.,  June,  6.37}c. ;  July,  6.37}a6.40c. ;  all  the  year, 
6.371c. ;  refined  for  the  (jontlnent  quoted  6)c. ;  66  tea. 
sold  for  South  America  at  6.80.  Butter  quiet,  but  un¬ 
changed  ;  new  State,  palls,  14al6c. ;  and  new  Western 
creamery,  13al6c.  Cheese  steady ;  State  factory,  4a8c. ; 
new  do.  3a7}c.  Fresh  eggs,  llal2}c. 

Poultry— In  live  poultry  fowls  are  wanted  and  rule 
firm ;  chickens  are  favoring  buyers.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  shows  light  supplies  and  firm  prices  for  fowls. 

Seed — Timothy  is  quiet;  prime  and  choice  quoted 
at  $1.20al.35.  Clover  Is  steadily  held ;  quoted  at  6}c. 
for  prime  and  6}a6}c.  for  choice  Western. 

Veoetables- For  potatoes  the  new  are  without  fur¬ 
ther  change,  the  receipts  being  moderate;  old  are 
steadily  held  apd  In  fair  demand. 

Wool — Domestic  wool  continues  In  quite  active  re¬ 
quest  In  Boston,  and  the  late  advance  in  prices  tor 
fieeces  is  sust^ned.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  very 
much  reduced,  and  desirable  lots  of  fieeces  are  now 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  bold,  especially  as  the  goods  market  has 
recently  taken  a  favorable  turn.  The  sales  comprise 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fieeces,  X,XX  and  above  at 
:i3c. ;  Hlchigan  X  at  32a33c. ;  New  York  X  31c.;  New 
Ham]iehlre  fieeces,  31}a33c. ;  combing  and  delaine  at 
33a38c. ;  unwashed  combing  at  24a2&c. ;  unwashed 
fieeces  at  18a38c. ;  Oregon  at  26c. ;  Texas  at  16)a24c. ; 
scoured  at  21a60c.  ;■  tub  washed  at  30a36c. ;  super  and 
extra  pulled  at  22a40c.;  Fall  California  at  10al4o.,  and 
Spring  California  at  16a29c. 


CATTLE  MABEET. 

New  York,  Honday,  Hay  19tb,  1879, 

Beeves — The  market  opened  the  week  dull  and  Ir¬ 
regular,  and  at  a  reduction  of  }c.  per  lb.,  os  compar¬ 
ed  with  current  rates  a  week  ago;  a  clearance  was 
not  made.  Medium  to  good  steers  sold  at  g}a94c.,  to 
dress  66a66  Ibe. ;  prime  and  extra  do.,  at  9}al0}c.,  to 
drees  66a67  lbs.  Exporters  used  1,060  head.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week,  4,130  quarters  of  sheep,  and  499 
live  cattle. 

Veals  weak  and  more  than  plenty  at  3ja3}o.  per  lb. 
for  buttermllk-fed,  and  4a6c.  for  mUk  fed. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  extremely  slow  at  4a&ic.  per  lb. 
for  ordinary  to  choice  clipped  sheep,  and  4a7}c.  for 
poor  to  good  Southern  and  Western  lambs.  Fair  Je^ 
sey  lambs  sold  at  8}c.  Shipments  ter  tbe  week,  800 
live  sheep  and  830  carcasses  of  mutton. 

SWINE— No  trade  to  speak  of  In  live  hogs:  nominal 
quoutlons,  $3.50  to  $4  per  100  lbs  ,  with  a  car  load  of 
coarse  Weetero  bogs,  176  lbs.  average,  sold  at  $3.60. 
Dressed  hogs  lower,  at  4|a5}o. — the  latter  lor  pigs- 
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